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THE CRISIS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


HE events of the last six months, the fiasco at Geneva, 

the Houghton report about Europe, the Russo- 
German treaty, have inflicted on public opinion an abrupt 
shock, a shock which was in vivid contrast to the complacent 
idealism in which it had indulged for a few weeks after the 
publication of the Locarno treaties. This shock, as a 
matter of fact, is a good thing, for the realities of the world 
are very different from the luminous haze in which Locarno 
was consummated, and no solid structure can be built on 
anything but a clear recognition of what the facts are. 
The truth is that the underlying assumptions upon which 
the thoughts of the Allied world have been based since 1919 
have begun to break down. Those assumptions were that 
the permanent, as opposed to the temporary, features of 
the Treaty of Versailles and the other peace treaties created 
a satisfactory foundation for a new and better era in 
Europe, and that the present Covenant of the League of 
Nations laid an adequate foundation for a new and better 
way of settling international disputes. It is now becoming 
doubtful whether these assumptions are going to be realised, 
at any rate in their original form. 


I. Tue Prositem or Europe 


HE world war which broke out in 1914 was the out- 
come of three major causes. The first was nation- 
ality, the denial of the right to an autonomous existence 
to the Poles, Czechs,’ Jugo-Slavs and other oppressed 
nationalities‘and the difficulty of finding an adequate “ place 
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in the sun” for the new, powerful and expanding German 
Empire created by Bismarck in 1870. ‘The second was the 
conflict between two irreconcilable ideals of government, 
the one based upon liberty and democracy, the other on 
discipline and obedience to autocratic authority. The 
third was the fact that there was no means of considering 
or settling international disputes between the nations 
save the methods of diplomacy and war. 

The war produced a solution, or a partial solution, of 
all these problems. ‘The peace treaties gave an independent 
national existence to all the nationalities in Europe, and 
re-drew the frontiers on lines which were substantially just, 
though they contained details, and important details, 
which still require rectification. The war itself destroyed 
dynastic government throughout Europe up to the Russian 
border. The Covenant of the League created at Geneva 
an entirely novel instrument for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by the method of discussion and negotia- 
tion in open international conferences attended by all 
nations. 

Thus the armistice did open a new era in the history of 
Europe and the world. The foundations are undoubtedly 
better than they were in 1914. Moreover, considering that 
the most violent and bitter war of history terminated less 
than eight years ago, Europe has made good progress out 
of the war passion which was inevitable after four years of 
the most intensive destruction of life and property that the 
world has seen. Most of the specially severe and temporary 
features of the peace settlement are being modified. The 
Reparations issue, though it has probably not yet reached its 
final solution, is now in a manageable form. The evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland has begun. Locarno made headway 
with the problem of security and marked the official 
reconciliation between the allied and enemy Powers. A 
preliminary conference on disarmament, though the omens 
for its success are not encouraging, has been debating at 
Geneva. 
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None the less, Europe is still far from that stable basis 
which is necessary for lasting peace. There are four major 
problems which are still unsolved. The first is that of 
modifying the frontiers of Eastern Europe. Though the 
peace treaties gave freedom to nationality throughout 
Europe, they left certain hotly disputed frontier questions 
in the East. The most important of these are the Polish 
corridor, the partition of Silesia, the Hungarian frontier in 
Transylvania, the Polish-Russian frontier and the analogous 
problem of the Austro-German Anschluss. Every investi- 
gator agrees that the situation in Eastern Europe, though 
fundamentally better than it was in 1914, is unstable. 
The League of Nations and the Polish-German and Czecho- 
German arbitration treaties create some ground for hope 
that these difficulties, when they arise in an acute form, 
will be settled peacefully. But the arbitration treaties 
only cover part of the ground and Russia is not a party 
either to the League or to arbitration treaties. 

The second unsettled problem is to find the foundation 
for lasting political stability in Europe. The central fact 
is that stability in Europe to-day rests upon the military 
preponderance of the continental allies, France, Italy, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Jugo-Slavia and Rumania. It is 
quite certain, however, that this system cannot last. It 
may be upset by Russia, when she recovers her strength. 
It may be upset by a split between the allies themselves. 
It may be upset by Germany, which is potentially the most 
powerful State in Europe, and certainly will not acquiesce 
for ever in the demilitarisation of part of her territory and 
in being denied the elementary right given by international 
law to every State—that of having armaments for self- 
defence roughly equivalent to those of her neighbours. 
Yet, when the present method of stabilising Europe by 
maintaining an overwhelming military preponderance in 
support of the Treaty of Versailles disappears, what is to 
replace it? Is it to be a new balance of power with all 
that that entails, or some system of all-round limitation 
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of armaments as contemplated by the Covenant, which 
will lead on to federation ? Europe can only be stabilised 
in one of three ways—by the predominance of one group, 
by the balance of power, or by federation. Which is it to 
be? At present it is the first, and this, as all history shows, 
is the least stable of all. 

Thirdly, there is the problem of “ expansion,” that is, 
of finding the means of making such alterations in the 
political structure as may be rendered necessary in future 
by changes in the numbers or might or standing of the 
different European Powers. This problem presents itself 
in a vast number of ways, but at the moment it arises in 
two main forms. The most urgent is the case of Italy. 
The population of Italy is said to be increasing at the rate 
of 500,000 a year, and neither her soil nor her manufacturing 
development is likely to enable her to support it at home. 
Liberal and democratic countries are inclined to attribute 
the continuous and incessant demands of Signor Mussolini 
and the Fascists for a “ greater Italy” to their worship of 
force and to the phrases and ideas which they seem to have 
taken over from the militarist philosophers of Prussia. 
But behind much bombast about her future being on the 
seas is the solid fact that modern Italy not unnaturally 
does not want to lose her population to other countries and 
is demanding a colonial “ place in the sun.” Similarly with 
Germany. One of the causes of the war was the difficulty 
of giving the new, united, robust Bismarckian Germany, 
which succeeded the old, divided, weak Germany in 1870, 
adequate elbow-room in the world. This difficulty helped 
to produce in Germany the conviction that she was being 
deliberately “encircled” and that she must break out 
across the seas by force, and to produce in the rest of 
Europe the conviction that Germany was preparing to 
dominate all Europe by military power. The war, while 
it has temporarily removed the urgency of the problem, has 
made it in the long run more difficult. Germany to-day 
occupies a smaller area in Europe than she did in 1914, 
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many of her people are now under alien rule, and she has 
been deprived of all her colonial possessions. Yet her 
vigour is as great as ever and her population is rapidly 
increasing. The old agitation for a rightful “ place in thé 
sun ” comparable to that enjoyed by Great Britain, France, 
Russia, or the United States is certain sooner or later to 
revive. Indeed it has already reappeared in an active 
agitation for the return to Germany of her old colonies. 

The “ colonial ” problem or the problem of “ expansion ” 
is a very real one. It has always been one of the greatest 
causes of war. It cannot be solved by ignoring it. Its 
solution, however, is extremely difficult. There are now 
no areas left in the world suitable for white colonisation 
which are not already self-governing democracies. The 
idea of self-determination has cut at the root of imperial 
expansion, for all backward peoples are now in training to 
govern themselves. It is obvious that no single tropical 
colony can satisfy the need of a modern industrial State 
for supplies of raw materials or for markets for its manu- 
factured articles. The establishment of the “ open door ” 
all over the world, both for the purchase of raw materials 
and for the trade and commerce of all nations, is of vastly 
more importance to every industrial State than the posses- 
sion of any colony. There is real substance in the claim 
that those Powers which possess vast territories or vast 
overseas possessions should consider the needs and claims 
of less favourably situated peoples more seriously than they 
have done. There will certainly be serious conflict over 
this question in the future unless they do so. 

The fourth and final problem is that of the League. An 
essential element in the general scheme for the permanent 
settlement of Europe was that all its inter-State problems, 
including the three just discussed, should be settled not by 
war but by the procedure contemplated in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. That is to say, the peoples of 
Europe were to reduce their armaments to the minimum 
necessary for defensive as opposed to offensive action 
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there were to be no alliances or military groups within 
Europe, and their disputes were to be adjusted by dis- 
cussion or arbitration or some similarly pacific method, 
under the control of the League. How far has this ideal 
been realised ? 

On the one side there are some very unfavourable signs. 
As already pointed out, there is as yet no equality of arma- 
ments but a vast preponderance on the allied side. Russia 
is outside and hostile to the League. Germany is not yet 
in the League. The political treaties between France, 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, between Italy and Jugo- 
Slavia, and within the Little Entente aresomething not very 
far removed from an alliance system directed against the 
ex-enemy Powers. The Russo-German treaty, though 
technically consistent with the Covenant, might quite 
easily be developed into a counterpoise on the opposite 
side. Democracy, which is an essential foundation for 
any successful League, has almost disappeared from Italy, 
Spain, Greece and now apparently from Poland, and has 
been replaced by intensely nationalist despotisms. On the 
other hand, there are certain favourablesymptoms. There 
is no doubt that the Geneva organisation is becoming in- 
creasingly an integral part of the European political system. 
Even though its meetings do not always manifest that calm 
and judicial temper which is desirable, the problems of 
Europe are considered there as a whole and by represen- 
tatives of all her peoples, and it has a secretariat which has 
established a world-wide reputation for efficiency and 
impartiality. ‘The treaties signed at Locarno to ensure 
arbitration and to prevent war are a step in advance. As 
another article in this review shows, the conviction is 
rapidly growing in Europe that unless her peoples can learn 
to hang together economically by a general reduction of 
tariffs, they will, as Benjamin Franklin said, hang separately. 

Looking at the position as a whole, perhaps it would be 
fair to say that Europe, all things considered, has made a 
wonderful recovery from the era of war and so-called recon- 
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struction that she is, however, faced by a number of im- 
mensely difficult problems, some old and some new, and 
that no one can yet predict with confidence whether she 
can unite to solve these problems along the collective lines 
provided for in the League or whether she will drift back 
into the old system of alliances making an unstable 
balance of power, which inevitably, as all history shows, 
means that she will be forced to solve her difficulties by 
the terrible and destructive arbitrament of war. 


II. Tue Leacve or Nations 


F the future of Europe is uncertain, so is the future of 

the League. For this there are two main reasons. The 
one is a general, but let us hope temporary, decline in the 
co-operative spirit among the nations, without which the 
League cannot function. The other is a weakness in the 
structure of the League itself. 

During the war most thinking people came to see that, 
apart altogether from the specific issues which were at 
stake in the war, such as nationality, freedom and democracy, 
the ultimate cause of war is the division of humanity into 
a large number of entirely separate sovereign States and 
the absence of any co-operative mechanism for enabling 
them to conduct the world’s affairs together. It is clear 
that war will remain an endemic feature of civilisation so 
long as its peoples live in politically water-tight compart- 
ments. Nobody saw this more clearly than Woodrow 
Wilson. In fact, he saw it so vividly that until the German 
submarine campaign awoke him with a start in January, 
1917, he almost forgot that the first step towards the 
creation of that League of Nations, which he recognised 
was indispensable if war was ever to be abolished, lay in 
thejoverthrowg of the militarism of Central Europe. 
Accordingly, it was with general consent that the Covenant 
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of the League of Nations was incorporated in all the 
treaties as an essential element of the peace settlement. 

Since then, what has been its development? The 
League has certainly established its position as the central 
international organism in the world. It has no rival. It 
has also accomplished much useful work both in the settle- 
ment of secondary international disputes, in the activities 
of the International Labour Office and a thousand minor 
ways. As already explained, its secretariat is a novel 
instrument of immense significance to the world. Certain 
Powers, notably Great Britain, France and the majority of 
the smaller States of the world, have become increasingly 
convinced of the importance and utility of the League as 
an international organism. If Germany is admitted this 
year it will be definitely established as an indispensable 
factor in the political life of Central and Western Europe. 
On the other hand, the League has not developed quite 
“according to plan.” All nations have not become mem- 
bers. Fascist Italy, though a member of the League, 
seems to be becoming increasingly critical both of its ideals 
and its methods. None of the really first-class problems 
of world politics have yet been solved by the League. 
The limitation of naval armaments and the problems of 
the Pacific were dealt with at Washington. The Repara- 
tions problem was settled in London. The security pact 
was the product of Locarno. The first time that a problem 
of first-class importance came to Geneva—the admission 
of Germany to the Council, a step which was bound to 
alter the political face of Europe—the League failed of 
success. ‘The evidence, therefore, from practical experi- 
ence about its future is not conclusive. 

Moreover, since 1920 there has been a gradual change 
in public feeling about the League. On the one hand, the 
conviction, which at first was world wide in its scope, that 
the choice lay between world organisation and world war, 
has in great measure been weakened, especially outside 
Europe. The instincts of national egotism, national 
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indifference to world affairs, and national ambition have 
begun to reassert themselves. If this return to nationalism 
continues, it is only a question of time for the true League 
spirit—a willingness to look at international problems from 
a human rather than a purely national standpoint—to disap- 
pear altogether, and for the nations to begin to line up 
again in armed groups, alliances, or isolated fragments, 
which will drift along preoccupied with their own affairs 
until they are rudely awakened by the roar of the guns, as 
they were in 1914. On the other hand, the general expec- 
tation that despite preliminary set-backs the League would 
soon come to comprise all the nations is almost certainly 
not going to be realised, at any rate so long as the Covenant 
is in its present form. Russia is as hostile as ever. Public 
opinion in the United States is even more set than before 
against “ entanglement ” in European affairs. The nations 
of Asia and South America feel a loyalty to the League 
which is clearly something quite different to the loyalty 
felt by the nations of Europe. 

The truth is that the international perspective which 
ruled between 1914 and 1920 was distorted and the Covenant 
which was drafted during this period is also distorted. 
Europe and her problems loomed unnaturally large and 
Europe as a whole has not yet come to realise that this was 
so, and how much it has to do with the present difficulties 
of the League. 

For many centuries before 1914, Europe has been the 
motherland both of colonisation and civilisation. During 
the war and the peace conference she drew the attention 
of the whole world to her affairs. In the last year or two, 
however, there has been a marked change. Both the 
Americas and Asia have begun to draw away from Europe. 
In their eyes her old prestige has greatly fallen. Europe 
has shown herself not so much the cultural centre of the 
world as the home of militarism, racial hate, division and 
war.* Neither the American continent nor Asia is now 

* See “The Inwardness of the Indian Problem,” page 502 of this issue. 
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willing to concede undisputed pride of place to the 
European Powers, or to allow them to interfere, as of old, 
in their own affairs. The real significance of the Brazilian 
veto on the entry of Germany into the League last March 
is that it was a symptom of this increasing reluctance on the 
part of the non-European States toZallow the European 
Powers to dominate the League and practically to mono- 
polise the permanent seats on the Council. To-day seven 
seats on the Council are held by European Powers, two by 
American Powers, and one by an Asiatic Power. Further, 
not only do the non-European peoples not wish to be 
dominated by the European peoples, but they are in- 
creasingly reluctant to be entangled in any shape or form 
in the internal disputes of Europe. This is manifestly 
true of the United States. It is becoming true of the 
Dominions, and especially of Canada. It is really true of 
the South American Republics, for their interest in the 
League is not primarily interest in Europe or reliance on 
the League’s good offices in South American problems. It 
is largely because membership enables them to show their 
independence of the over-shadowing power of the United 
States and its Monroe doctrine. It is true also of the Asiatic 
Powers who come to Geneva largely because it helps their 
status in the world. 

The plain matter of fact is that the League is faced 
with the alternative of either becoming a purely European 
institution, the nucleus of some future European federation, 
associated with the rest of the world only for the discus- 
sion of relatively non-political problems, or else of devolving 
the settlement of the internal problems of Europe on to 
some regional body within or without the League, in such a 
way as to leave the members of the League only directly 
involved in matters which are truly of world importance. It 
is perfectly obvious that the same organism cannot handle 
both world problems and the internal problems of Europe. 
If the League ideal is to be realised, its spirit must be strong 
enough to unite the whole world for the purpose of dealing 
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with world affairs and to unite the whole of Europe together 
for the purpose of dealing with European affairs. The 
attempt to run the two things in double harness is one of 
the principal reasons why some nations stand aloof from 


the League and why the League itself does not function 
more perfectly. 


III. Great Britain anp Locarno 


HESE considerations have a vital bearing on the 

problem both of British foreign policy and of the 
diplomatic relations inside the British Empire itself. 
Great Britain is the most important unit in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. She is, owing to her geo- 
graphical position, specially concerned with Europe, a 
continent whose affairs are not of equal moment to the 
other members of the Commonwealth. She is, moreover, 
interested in the politics of the rest of the world not less 
than she is interested in those of Europe, because the 
Empire is scattered all over the world and because she is 
a party to the extremely important treaties signed at 
Washington in 1921 dealing with naval armaments, the 
Pacific and the Far East. Her foreign policy, therefore, 
must be one which enables her to protect her interests and 
play her part in all three spheres, the Imperial, the European 
and the world wide one. 

Is it not clear that her ancient diplomatic tradition of 
limited entanglement in the internal problems of Europe 
is as sound to-day as it ever was? It is obvious that 
Great Britain had to take an active part in the re-settlement 
of Europe after the world war. It is obvious that she has 
the same interest in the corner of Europe which comprises 
Belgium and Holland as ever. It is obvious that war 
anywhere in Europe is of vital interest to her, because of 
its liability to spread. It is obvious that she is interested 
in the security of France, her next-door neighbour, and in 
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the maintenance of friendly relations with her, provided 
that friendship with France is compatible with friendly 
relations with Germany also. But it is surely also obvious 
that for permanent purposes she must stand outside the 
day-to-day internal political life of Europe, so that while 
she is concerned with those aspects of it which are of general 
world concern, she is not part and parcel of its internal 
political system or balance of power. It is only by main- 
taining this relative detachment that she can gain that 
freedom necessary to fulfil her functions in other parts of 
the world. 

At present her foreign policy hardly conforms to this 
basic principle. It is true that one of the conditions laid 
down by the British Cabinet before the Locarno negotia- 
tions was that Great Britain should not enter into engage- 
ments of any kind about Eastern Europe, other than the 
somewhat vague ones embodied in the Covenant of the 
League. But, in fact, the Locarno Pact commits her very 
heavily in Europe. At the time when the Pact was 
initialled and submitted to Parliament for ratification, this 
review* expressed grave doubts about some of its cardinal 
features. But inasmuch as the Pact represented the 
first real agreement which had been come to between France, 
Germany and Great Britain since the war, and as it had 
to be accepted as it stood or rejected altogether, it con- 
sidered the evils of ratification to be less than the evils 
which would follow rejection. It adheres to this view, and 
if the Treaty comes into effect next September through 
the entry of Germany into the League, it will loyally abide 
by its terms. None the less, it feels it essential to point 
out clearly the weakness of the Locarno system. Thanks 
to the chorus of uncritical approval with which the Pact 
was received, neither Great Britain nor the Empire seem 
to have realised what the true nature of the Locarno Pact 
is, or the commitments which it involves. 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 61, December, 1925, p. 3. 
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The purpose of the Pact is quite simple. The signatories 
“ guarantee ” the “ territorial status quo” of the present 
Franco-German and Franco-Belgian frontiers and the 
demilitarisation of the Rhineland as provided for in 
Articles 42 and 43 of the Versailles Treaty. The guarantee 
takes the form of an undertaking that, inasmuch as Ger- 
many, France and Belgium have solemnly undertaken that 
they “ will in no case attack or invade each other, or resort 
to war against each other,” the signatory Powers “ will 
each of them come immediately to the assistance ” of the 
aggrieved party, either when the Council of the League 
declares that war has been made upon it, or a breach of 
the demilitarisation clause has been committed, or when 
the violation has been “ flagrant ” and, in the opinion of 
the signatory Power, is “ an unprovoked act of aggression,” 
and where (also in its opinion) “ immediate action is 
necessary,” without waiting for the decision of the Council 
of the League. It is not necessary for the purpose of this 
article to discuss exactly what this obligation implies. 
Obviously an expert lawyer could argue either that it 
meant a great deal or almost nothing at all. The question 
of interpretation, of course, is a very vital one. But for 
the moment we are concerned with the basic principles 
of the Pact rather than with the exact meaning of its 
terms. 

There can be little doubt that the Locarno Pact involves 
Great Britain very deeply in the internal politics of Europe. 
Great Britain. makes herself, in a far more formal way 
than did the Treaty of Versailles, the guarantor of the 
demilitarisation of the Rhineland for an indefinite period. 
If either France or Germany move troops across its border, 
they commit an act which in many cases must be, and in 
all cases may be, a casus belli or casus feederis for Great 
Britain. How seriously the Treaty is interpreted by the 
other signatories can be seen from two speeches. On the 
one hand, when M. Paul Boncour introduced the Locarno 
Pact for the approval of the French Chamber of Deputies 
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on behalf of the French Government, he said, according 
to the Paris correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, that 


the one outstanding merit of the RhinelandjPact made at Locarno 
was that it saved and perpetuated the glacis of the neutralised Rhine 
valley from Holland to Switzerland which protected the French 
frontier. Hitherto Article 44 of the Treaty and Clause 16 of the 
Covenant had given France only the vaguest and least tangible 
assurances. Now, for the first time, France had the explicit guarantees 
of Great Britain and Italy for this supreme essential bulwark of the 
Versailles Treaty. (He went on further to add) In Article 4 of the 
Rhineland Pact any flagrant violation of the demilitarised left bank 
of the Rhine would ipso facto bring into play the promised guarantee. 
Action would come first. Reference to the League of Nations could 
come afterwards. 


On the other hand, when Herr Stresemann was justifying 
the Pact to Germany he declared, apparently with the 
approval of the British Foreign Office, that 


when the British Foreign Minister declared at the Conference of 
Locarno that in the event of an unprovoked conflict Great Britain’s 
entire power would be at the disposal of the attacked party, this 
implied that the same guarantee was also at the disposal of Ger- 
many should France without provocation violate the German frontier 
and march into Germany. 


There seems to be little doubt, therefore, that the 
Continent believes that Great Britain has committed herself 
to go to war if either France or Germany violate the de- 
militarised zone to any serious degree. 

If France, Germany and Belgium were the only Powers 
in Europe this guarantee might not be very formidable. 
But in the present state of Europe there are some other 
factors of vital importance which cannot be ignored. The 
first is that the next serious conflict, like the last, is likely 
to start in Eastern Europe, that if such a conflict does start 
there, France and Germany will probably be drawn in, and 
that if they come to blows those blows will commence in the 
demilitarised zone. ‘Though Sir Austen Chamberlain went 
to Locarno proclaiming that Great Britain would accept 
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no liabilities in respect of Eastern Europe, the Pact makes 
it practically inevitable that any serious Eastern conflict 
will, in fact, involve Great Britain because it will involve 
the Rhineland. The second factor is that the Locarno 
Pact, unlike the Protocol, is not made conditional upon an 
agreement being reached about the limitation of armaments. 
France and Germany, Poland and Germany, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Germany undertake not to go to war with 
one another, but, in fact, France maintains an army of 
672,582 men, Poland of 270,286 and Czecho-Slovakia of 
121,000, while Germany is limited by treaty to 100,000. 
Is it conceivable that a great and rapidly recovering Power 
like Germany will be content to remain indefinitely in this 
defenceless condition? This element, at any rate, in the 
Locarno arrangements is not likely to last. Moreover, if 
France and her allies refuse, as they are legally perfectly 
entitled to do, to bring down their armaments or to allow 
Germany to increase hers, and a serious conflict breaks 
out in the Rhineland, what will the position of Great 
Britain be? Will she be bound to go to war with Ger- 
many, because she has refused to submit indefinitely to 
remaining disarmed in the face of armed neighbours, or 
will she have to go to war with France because her army 
crosses the demilitarised zone in order to compel Germany 
to remain disarmed ? The third factor is the demilitarised 
zone itself. How long is it likely that a recovered Germany 
will agree to leave her vital Ruhr zone at the mercy of a 
French attack and not to move her own soldiers up to the 
borders of her own country ? 

The Locarno Pact may be an inevitable stage in the 
gradual transition of the European Powers from the 
relations which were appropriate at the end of the war, 
towards the normal conditions of peace. The Locarno 
idea, that is, that the late enemies, France, Germany and 
Great Britain, should voluntarily sign some mutual treaty 
accepting as final the Western frontiers as drawn in 1919, 
was wholly to the good. But the Locarno:Pact itself does 
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not seem to meet the permanent needs of the situation, 
or to have the elements of stability within itself. It 
attempts to perpetuate a state of affairs in the Rhineland 
which cannot, in the nature of things, be permanent. It 
looks, indeed, as if the principle upon which it is based— 
which seeks to found security in Europe on treaties jointly 
signed by potential enemies—was in course of being 
abandoned in the new combinations which are apparently 
in process of formation between France, Italy and the 
Little Entente, for the maintenance of the status quo in 
South-Eastern Europe and which certainly are not intended 
to be countersigned by Germany also. The arrangements 
for arbitration only apply to part of Europe and not to 
those parts which are most likely to breed war. It involves 
Great Britain, in defiance of a very ancient diplomatic 
tradition, far more deeply in the internal politics of Europe 
than she has ever been since the abandonment of Hanover. 
It cannot be acceptable to Germany for long unless agree- 
ments about disarmament and other things are added to it. 
We do not believe that France will continue to rely upon 
it as its highly artificial foundations gradually become plain 
to all. 

Locarno, therefore, in our judgment, is only a step in 
post-war political developments in Europe. Europe will 
not arrive at even relative stability until the present great 
inequality in armaments is diminished, until a new balance 
is reached in place of the present allied preponderance, 
and until a separation is effected between the League which 
deals with world problems and that which is concerned 
with the internal affairs of Europe itself. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty about Locarno is that 
the Treaty contains no provision for ending it or altering 
it. It remains in force until one year after the Council, 
“ voting at least by a two-thirds majority, decides that the 
League of Nations ensures sufficient protection to the High 
Contracting Parties”—that is, practically indefinitely. 
This seems to us a very serious defect. International peace 
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depends enormously upon the sanctity of treaties. Unless 
nations can rely upon their neighbours’ signatures meaning 
what they can reasonably be held to mean, there can be no 
trust or confidence or peace in international dealing. But 
if disregard of treaty obligations is one potent cause of war, 
the difficulty of altering treaties when they no longer meet 
the needs of the situation or command general support is, 
perhaps, an even more potent cause. In this case if the 
Locarno Pact comes into effect, it ought to be loyally 
obeyed. But inasmuch as for reasons already given it 
manifestly offers no permanent solution of the problem 
of security, all parties ought, as soon as possible, by agree- 
ment, to bring it into line with the Washington Treaties 
and most other international instruments of a political 
kind, and either put a time limit to its operation or make 
provision for a periodic conference of revision. 

So far as the permanent aim of Great Britain’s policy 
in relation to Europe is concerned, we think that it can be 
simply summarised as follows. The fundamental basis of 
her traditional policy is sound, subject to the modifications 
which are necessary owing to the shrinking of the world 
through the annihilation of time and space by electricity, 
steam and oil. She ought to remain actively concerned to 
maintain the status of Belgium and Holland, renewing, if 
necessary, that guarantee to Belgium which everybody now 
understands and which no one is ever likely to challenge 
again. She ought to maintain her friendly association with 
France, provided that that is made compatible with the 
growth of friendship with Germany also. She ought to 
use every endeavour to strengthen the influence and 
authority of the League of Nations in world affairs, as the 
largest single safeguard against war which now exists. 
She ought to promote by every means in her power a League 
of the European Powers to deal with the internal problems 
of Europe, but she ought not to be a member of the 
European League, but only of the World League, a League, 
of course, which concerns itself with Europe as with other 
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continents, but only when its affairs become of general 
importance to the rest of the world. Close association 
with the internal problems of Europe was inevitable in the 
period immediately succeeding the war. But only by 
detachment from active participation in the day-to-day 
settlement of these internal problems will Great Britain 
be able to recover her freedom of action elsewhere. 


IV. Imperrat Dietomacy 


HERE is one other aspect of the present international 

situation to be considered. Article 9 of the Locarno 
Pact provides that the Pact “ shall impose no obligation 
upon any of the British Dominions, or upon India, unless 
the Government of such Dominion, or of India, signifies 
its acceptance thereof.” This clause, which was practically 
inevitable in the circumstances of the time, is an open and 
frank acknowledgment of the break-down of the system of 
joint and collective conduct of the diplomacy of the British 
Commonwealth which had come into effect with the 
creation of the Imperial War Cabinet of 1917, a system 
which rested upon the theory that in all its main features 
British foreign policy should be an agreed policy, and bind- 
ing upon all the peoples of the Commonwealth. 

Whether this break-down is due to the reluctance of 
most of the Dominion Governments to consult effectively 
with Whitehall, or whether it is the outcome of the inherent 
difficulties in the way of real consultation between six 
Governments situated all over the world, we need not pause 
to consider. But the break-down itself has naturally given 
rise to a good deal of controversy. The question has been 
asked, and asked pertinently, “ If the system of a joint and 
collective foreign policy has broken down, what is to be put 
in its place? Are the Dominions to resume the ‘ colonial 
status” under which Great Britain conducts the foreign 
policy of the Empire as her own and the Dominions are 
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involved in war by a British declaration of belligerency ? ” 
The view of Tue Rounp Taste on this question is quite 
simple. For the moment, the system of collective dip- 
lomacy has broken down. It is manifestly neither right 
nor possible to return to the “colonial” system. Canada, 
Australia, South Africa and New Zealand are nations and 
must be responsible for their actions in the foreign no 
less than in the domestic field. But it is as essential 
as it has ever been that the unity of the Commonwealth 
should be preserved. Nobody will be benefited by the 
break-up of an organism which stands for law, freedom and 
peace all over the world, and which is the only Common- 
wealth yet devised which has been able to combine autono- 
mous nationhood with membership in a larger unity. The 
foundations for the solution of the Imperial problem of 
to-day are the same as in the past, unity and responsibility. 
The practical question is to find the means of reconciling 
the two in the international sphere. 

It is clear that the answer will not be easy to find, partly 
because the preoccupation of Great Britain in international 
questions is still much greater than that of the Dominions, 
partly because the attitude of Canada to her problem is 
completely different from that of Australia, and the attitude 
of South Africa from that of New Zealand. It is essentially 
a problem which ought to be discussed frankly at an 
Imperial Conference before any decisions are arrived at. 

A suggestion, however, has recently been made in Canada 
which seems well worth consideration. It is analogous to 
the main idea which has been running through this article, 
that, if Europe is to arrive at unity and peace, if the League 
is to deal effectively with world problems, if the United 
States is ever to enter into that active association with its 
fellow nations without which another world war cannot 
be prevented, if the British Commonwealth is to be main- 
tained, it is essential that the fundamental distinction 
between world problems and regional problems should be 
recognised both in the policy of the nations and in the 
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organisation of the League. The Canadian suggestion is 
that it ought not to be impossible to devise a workable 
system based upon the idea that each part of the Empire 
should be primarily responsible for dealing with the inter- 
national problems of its own area, but that directly these 
problems began to assume an aspect which affected the 
other parts, or which threatened to result in war, the 
matter should become one for the Empire to deal with 
collectively. 

This, indeed, is the idea which is implicit in the 
Imperial Conference Resolution about foreign policy of 
1923. Under such a system Great Britain would be 
primarily responsible for dealing with European problems 
and would no longer try to maintain the fiction that the 
Dominions took any real share or any real responsibility 
for dealing with them ; Canada would deal with its North 
American questions, South Africa with its African pro- 
blems, Australia and New Zealand with their Pacific 
questions, as in fact they do to-day; but as soon as any 
really serious issue arose anywhere affecting the Empire as 
a whole, or threatening general war, they should instantly 
take counsel together and act collectively, through the 
League or otherwise as circumstances required. It is 
suggested that an arrangement of this kind would fit the 
realities of the present world situation, would get rid of 
the “colonial” status difficulty, and yet would preserve 
the unity of the Commonwealth in all fundamental issues. 
On the other hand, it would not solve the difficulty pre- 
sented by Locarno. The Locarno Pact is a treaty whereby 
Great Britain undertakes in certain eventualities to go to 
war in Europe. ‘That can hardly be described as a purely 
regional matter. Some at least of the Dominions are not 
now ready to countersign it. None the less, the suggestion 
is well worth exploration. It in no way, of course, detracts 
from the proposals repeatedly made in these pages for better 
diplomatic communication between the different nations 
of the Empire and between the Dominions and the outside 
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world. In fact it would make them more urgently neces- 
sary than ever, while it would remove the present chief 
impediment to their growth, the feeling which exists over- 
seas that they may end in involving the Dominions in 
political and warlike commitments in Europe which they 
do not understand and in which they are not directly 
concerned. 


V. Conciusion 


HE purpose of this article is not to arrive at any very 

concrete conclusions. It is rather to survey the 
broader aspects of the international and inter-Imperial 
problem as a whole before the Imperial Conference 
assembles. From that standpoint two main conclusions 
seem to stand out. The first is that unless the nations 
live up to the truth which was the outstanding lesson of 
the great war, that the only alternative to another world 
war is that they should relinquish their self-centred 
nationalism sufficiently to learn to co-operate together, they 
will inevitably drift back to that system of alliances, isolation 
and balance of power which invariably ends in world war. 
The second is that neither the League of Nations nor the 
British Commonwealth system will function properly 
unless the fundamental idea underlying the federal system 
is applied to both, so that the consideration of the domestic 
problems of Europe or of any other region can be separated 
from the consideration of those problems which are of 
interest and concern to the world as a whole. 

So far as the Empire is concerned, since the war and 
owing to the war, Great Britain has been drawn into the 
complex of European politics to a greater extent than is 
normal or sound as a permanent policy. That fact is one 
of the causes of the present difficulty in conducting the 
foreign policy of the Commonwealth. It is not reasonable 
to expect the overseas nations of the Empire to regard 
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themselves as being collectively responsible for policies 
which concern the tortuous internal problems of Europe 
itself. The reasonable basis of association is surely that 
the nations of the Empire should recognise that they are 
equally concerned with world problems, with problems 
which may end in general war, and with problems which 
concern the vital interests of any member of the Common- 
wealth or the Commonwealth as a whole. With such pro- 
blems they ought to deal collectively and with joint responsi- 
bility. Local international problems might be dealt with 
by each member nation on its own, informing its fellows of 
what is going on, but not expecting them to share responsi- 
bility until they are called in to share in the direction of 
policy also. 

It is the same with the League and especially with the 
main question which will come before it next September 
—the admission of Germany to the League. We have no 
special solution to offer of the difficulty which proved 
insuperable last March. We would only urge that the 
permanent seats should be confined to those Powers which 
can reasonably be called Great Powers, that Great Powers 
should be recognised as those only which are in a position 
to take effective international action to defend and support 
the decisions of the League, and that the Council should 
not be enlarged to the point which will impair its capacity 
for effective action. Twelve should be the maximum 
number. But we feel sure that the earlier vision of the 
League as an instrument for uniting all nations in a league 
of peace and amity will be lost, unless it is recognised that 
the veto of Brazil is a symptom of something far wider 
than the amour propre of Brazil herself, that a challenge has 
been thrown down to the dominance of Europe in the 
League and to the preoccupation of the League with 
Europe, which must be taken into account, and that the 
course of wisdom is to recognise that the only line of 
development for the League is gradually to distinguish 
between its method of handling the internal affairs of 
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Europe or of any other region, and the larger problems 
which are of world concern. If no other means of solving 
the deadlock at Geneva can be found why should not the 
Council be constituted differently when it is called upon to 
deal with matters which are of direct concern to the peoples 
of Europe or any other region, and when it has to deal with 
matters of direct concern to all nations? A council of 
seven European Powers, several of them very small, two 
American and one Asiatic, is clearly an inappropriate body 
to deal with world problems, just as a Brazilian or Asiatic 
veto on a matter of primarily European concern is an 
anomaly which cannot last. 





EUROPE AT THE CROSS-ROADS 


I. Tue Dectine or European Power 


T the moment when he signed the Locarno Treaties 
Ain the Foreign Office, M. Briand dared to utter the 
belief that they foreshadowed a general European Union, 
in which national particularism and unhappy memories of 
the past would be sunk and forgotten. He added in a 
burst of clairvoyance these words, which now have a rather 
ominous ring: “ Si les accords de Locarno ne signifient pas 
cela, ils ne signifient pas grand’chose. S'ils wétaient pas 
Pébauche de la constitution d’une famille eurepéenne au sein 
de la Société des Nations, tls seratent bien fragiles et réser- 
veratent bien des déceptions.” ‘To anyone who tries calmly 
to estimate the outcome of the recent events at Geneva, it 
must appear that M. Briand was entirely right. The true 
significance of that “ tragedy ”’—for, despite Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s withdrawal of the uncomfortable word, a 
tragedy it remains—is not so much that it constitutes a 
blow to the League of Nations, but that unless speedily 
remedied it means the definite failure of the Locarno 
effort. The real cause of the breakdown was unfortunately 
not the obstinacy of Brazil, as many would like to think 
and others would like the world to think. The entry of 
Germany into the League was not really thwarted by the 
amour propre of a South American State indifferent to the 
fate of Europe, but by the inability of Europe herself to 
compose her own quarrels and to set her own house in 
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order. It is no secret that Brazil’s veto was tacitly wel- 
comed by the delegates of many European countries at 
Geneva, including those of some of the principal “ Locarno 
Powers,” because the inspiration of Locarno was no longer 
in them. Old fears, old ambitions, old rivalries were 
again afoot. During the three months since the solemn 
signature of the Treaties, these baneful influences had been 
hard at work, with the result that Europe came to Geneva 
once more divided and suspicious, no longer resolute to 
bury bygone quarrels and firmly to establish European 
co-operation. In other words, it was not the League 
which had failed, but Locarno. The spirit was no longer 
there, and without it no official declaration that the 
treaties still survived was of much avail. The ideal of a 
European Union was found still to be very distant. The 
constitution of a European family had signally failed to 
materialise. Without that, as M. Briand said, the treaties 
are mighty fragile and do not mean much. If Europe had 
been determined to work together and to take a further step 
towards her own salvation by admitting Germany frankly 
and unreservedly into the community of nations, neither 
Brazil nor any other country could have successfully 
withstood her united will. ‘The real “ tragedy of Geneva ” 
lay in the fact that such a will did not exist. 

Of course, it is an occasion for the cynics to rejoice and 
to repeat that human nature is incorrigible and that 
nothing in this world ever changes for the better. There 
are no doubt quite a number of people besides the Fascists, 
who more or less openly exult at the prospect of inter- 
national hatreds continuing unabated, with the probability 
of a good war occurring from time to time to stimulate a 
jaded and enervating civilisation. ‘The school of Bernhardi 
is not yet extinct in any country, but its numbers have 
greatly diminished and it may be generally disregarded. 
A larger class of persons will think it does not very much 
matter. Europe has never pulled together yet: to expect 
any such thing is chimerical, and everything will go on very 
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much as always whether it pulls together or not. That is 
a far more dangerous because a far more common illusion. 
When analysed, it rests on the assumption that the 
European hegemony of the world, both political and 
economic, which was the most characteristic feature of the 
nineteenth century, still exists and is destined to continue. 
As long as Europe was the undisputed centre of the world’s 
trade, the world’s finance and the world’s military and 
industrial power, we could afford to quarrel among our- 
selves occasionally without doing ourselves any irreparable 
injury. The victor would obtain a rather larger share of 
the spoils of the other continents than the vanquished, but 
the supremacy of Europe as a whole would not suffer. 
The great war would probably never have been fought if 
it had been clearly understood that this European supre- 
macy was already menaced. Had it never been fought, 
Europe’s lease of power would have been certainly pro- 
longed. It is now beyond dispute, however, that it is 
rapidly declining, and that if the nations of Europe continue 
to regard themselves as self-sufficing economic units, 
capable of entertaining unlimited political and military 
ambitions at each other’s expense, they will all alike pass 
through a period of pitiable internecine conflict culminating 
in a state of dependent insignificance in relation to the 
overwhelming economic power of the American, and par- 
ticularly the North American continent. Their history 
may well resemble that of the Greek city States, whose 
inability to settle their differences and rivalries in order to 
establish political federation and economic unity left them 
at the mercy of the rising Roman Empire. They had the 
satisfaction of feeling that their superior culture was 
adopted without being improved by their masters, just as 
we may feel that American civilisation is essentially derived 
from Europe; but that can hardly have consoled them 
for the moral decay which their subjection to Rome 
inevitably produced. 

These may seem fantastic and gloomy predictions, but 
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there are many who subscribe to them both in Europe and 
America. Mr. Houghton’s contemptuous strictures of the 
disunion of the Europeans and of their incapacity to restore 
order in their own continent are violently resented in Paris 
and other European capitals, but Americans who know as 
little of Europe as most Europeans know of America 
perhaps see more clearly than we do the evils which beset 
us. ‘The average American is completely unable to under- 
stand the apprehensions and the hostilities which haunt 
the lives of most European nations, because he is entirely 
ignorant of their historical origins. To him a few salient 
facts are obvious, which Europeans are usually incapable 
of seeing, because they are blind to anything beyond the 
European system in which they have moved and had their 
being during the past three centuries and which makes the 
background of their thought and the horizon of their vision. 

The first simple fact that strikes the American with 
amazement is that, whereas the United States is an area 
of 3,617,000 square miles without a single tariff barrier, 
Europe (excluding Russia, which is a separate system of 
Eurasian communities), with an area of 2,100,000 square 
miles, possesses no less than twenty-six such barriers. 
The ordinary European either does not realise this fact at 
all, or if he does, considers it as a fundamental axiom of 
nature which cannot be altered. When he travels across 
his own continent, he is perfectly accustomed to producing 
his passport and opening his baggage every few hours, 
whereas the American, who can traverse his continent for 
five consecutive days without any such formalities, regards 
them as intolerable anachronisms. He sees, too, that they 
are not merely an avoidable nuisance, but that they are a 
source and a symptom of profound economic weakness. 
They imply that the European Continent is incapable of 
developing its resources on the vast and untrammelled 
scale upon which things are conceived and carried out by 
the Fords and the Hoovers of the United States. They 
mean that there are hundreds of thousands of Customs 
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officials living on the public purses of Europe, whereas a 
few thousand can do the business of the United States. 
They unfortunately mean also that behind the douaniers 
there are millions of men actually or potentially under 
arms to protect the endless and intricate frontiers of 
Europe, whereas a few regiments suffice to police the 
thousands of miles which separate the United States from 
Canada and Mexico. 

When these facts begin to penetrate the mind of the 
American who knows nothing of European history and who 
has crossed the Atlantic for the first time, he may surely 
be pardoned for thinking that the Europeans, though 
sometimes charming and often intelligent, are certainly 
impervious to common sense in a degree dangerously akin 
to madness. It is hardly to be wondered at if he thanks 
his forty-eight stars that he is not as other men are and 
remains firmly resolved to keep out of a mess which passes 
his comprehension. Nor should it be supposed that these 
are merely the ignorant impressions of the casual tourist 
from the Middle West rushing from one European capital 
to another, gathering masses of inaccurate and undigested 
information by the way. ‘They are shared by many of the 
highest authorities in the American finance and business 
world, who have devoted long study to the economic 
possibilities and impossibilities of Europe. What is perhaps 
even more important for Englishmen, they are likewise 
shared in a growing measure by our own fellow-citizens in 
the Dominions. The mere fact that they had to be left 
free to adhere or not to the Locarno Treaties is evidence 
enough of their divergent attitude towards European prob- 
lems from that which we in these islands are inevitably forced 
to adopt by our geographical and economic situation. This 
divergence of feeling and interest raises one of the most 
difficult questions of policy which the British Common- 
wealth is called upon to face and to which reference will be 
made later in this article. For the present, it will suffice to 
note its existence, which is an additional reason for con- 
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sidering the present position of Europe in the world and the 
extent to which American criticisms are well founded. 

To discuss in detail the decline of European influence in 
other continents would lead us too far afield. It is unneces- 
sary to embark upon any elaborate philosophising of history, 
as does Otto Spengler in his remarkable book, Der Untergang 
des Abendlandes, to prove that European civilisation has 
reached a point in the cycle of destiny at which its pro- 
gressive decay has been decreed by fate. It is sufficient, 
in order to get the proper background for visualising 
Europe’s present situation, to make a few elementary 
comparisons between her power in 1875 and in 1926. 
Fifty years ago there was no continent which was not 
economically dependent on Europe. To-day not only is 
North America completely emancipated, but she has actually 
become the universal creditor of Europe. As for South 
America, she no longer looks exclusively to London and 
Berlin to help her development, but is turning her eyes 
more and more towards Wall Street and the White House. 
The Monroe doctrine is no longer a mere theory, but is 
acquiring substance. In Asia the war has given birth to a 
national consciousness in Russia, India, China and Turkey, 
which is giving them new powers of resistance to European 
control. Fifty years ago her peoples were the passive 
purveyors and purchasers who made the Eastern market the 
source of so much European wealth. They have now 
become imbued with European notions of political and 
economic independence. ‘They too are worshipping at the 
altar of national self-sufficiency. They too are building 
their own factories, in which they are manufacturing goods 
for their own needs instead of buying them from Europe— 
and they are doing it largely with the aid of European 
machinery and European capital. They too are even 
imitating their European tutors in erecting tariff barriers 
of their own against European merchandise. This may 
well seem the final Nemesis on those who thought to build 
their own prosperity’ upon a protective basis, while 
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insisting upon freedom of entry into Asiatic countries. 
Moreover, there is Japan, already one of the greatest 
military and naval Powers and on the way to become a 
great industrial country also, the standing example to the 
East that the Oriental is capable of rivalling the Westerner 
by adopting his methods. In Africa, European influence 
still predominates, though attenuated in some cases by the 
mandatory system. Even here, however, there are rumb- 
lings in Morocco and Egypt which seem to suggest that 
Europe’s own love of political and economic freedom is 
being acquired by the subject races of yesterday. 

All these things suggest that the outlook for the modern 
European is very different from that of Disraeli or Bismarck. 
In their day the superiority of European industry, European 
finance and in the last resort European military power was 
unquestioned because it was undeniable. That superiority 
has already been considerably diminished, mainly because 
the ideas which made Europe rich and powerful are being 
applied by other races to their own profit. This is in 
itself a tribute to the tremendous extension and penetration 
of which European culture has proved itself capable. 
Anyone who believes in the civilising mission of Europe 
has no ground for complaint, but has rather every reason 
for pride in the immensity of her achievement. Nor again 
does it at all necessarily mean that Europe herself is doomed 
to crumble and collapse, if she is prepared to adjust herself 
to the new conditions which she herself has created in the 
world. What is certain, however, is that the political 
balance between the continents has definitely shifted and 
will probably shift yet further. It follows that thinking 
on a narrowly national plane is already out of date. The 
nationalistic conceptions of the nineteenth century are no 
longer adequate to the changed conditions of the twentieth. 
If Europe is to hold her place in the world, she has got to 
think continentally. In other words, she must cease to 
be a purely geographical expression and must realise 
M. Briand’s dream of a general European Union. 
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II. Tue Economic Weakness oF Disunion 


T first sight it might seem that such an ideal is further 

off than ever. The vitality of national sentiments 
and prejudices is too frequently illustrated by frontier 
incidents between Poland and Lithuania or between 
Greece and Bulgaria, or by an exchange of snarls between 
Signor Mussolini and Herr Stresemann. Nevertheless, all 
Europeans are not so bereft of common sense and the 
instinct of self-preservation as our average American might 
suppose. If anything is going to bring Europe together, 
it will not be political or military pressure, but economic. 
It is true that some have urged as a motive for European 
unity the menace of Russia on her eastern frontiers. If 
such a menace should show signs of developing into a 
real danger, it might have a great effect in inducing Central 
Europe to concert common means of defence instead of 
seeking to irritate each other’s sore points. Already Poland 
and Rumania have concluded a defensive alliance. But 
generally speaking the Russian peril is not as yet taken 
seriously. Although the Union of Soviet Republics con- 
stitutes a new group of States which is neither European 
nor Asiatic, but which lies between the two continents in 
a position where it may profoundly affect the future of both, 
its strength has been so sapped by the Revolution and its 
policy is still so undefined that its influence upon European 
affairs is for the present comparatively slight. On the 
political side it may be confessed that, apart from a certain 
mollifying and restraining influence which the League has 
undoubtedly exercised, little real progress has been made 
towards preparing the way for European unity. 

In the economic field, however, a number of tendencies 
are at work in the direction of reducing the intensity of the 
economic strife between nations which underlies so many 
political conflicts and of paving the road towards inter- 
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national co-operation. As might be expected, most of the 
thinking along these lines is being done in Germany. For 
this there are a number of easily intelligible explanations. 
In the first place, Germany, as the greatest industrial 
country on the Continent, has the widest experience of 
international commerce and, therefore, the best means of 
understanding the present trend of events in the world. 
Secondly, freedom for her export trade is as vital a neces- 
sity for her as it is for ourselves. Finally, German industry 
is founded on two traditions which fits it in a peculiar 
degree to understand the need for far-reaching combinations 
and the crippling effect of customs barriers upon economic 
prosperity. These two traditions are the Kartell and the 
Zollverein. The German genius is not individualistic. It 
believes in organisation, and in most spheres of life has 
worked in the faith that every unit becomes stronger for 
forming part of a greater unit which co-ordinates and ° 
promotes the activities of the whole. Hence German 
industrialists have tended more and more to combine for 
purposes of price fixing and distribution instead of each 
individual manufacturer playing for his own hand without 
regard to the welfare of his industry as a whole. It follows 
that the idea of international cartels and industrial associa- 
tions is the logical consequence of the guiding principle 
upon which German industry has been developed. 

The second object lesson which makes the notion of a 
European economic union readily intelligible to the German 
mind is the Zollverein. Every German economist knows 
that it was the Customs Union which laid the foundation 
of Germany’s phenomenal industrial expansion during the 
half century preceding the war. Had the Reich remained 
divided in a number of small and warring economic 
entities, it would no more have become the greatest 
industrial Power on the Continent than would the 
United States have become the greatest industrial Power 
in the world had it been partitioned off into forty- 
eight States each pursuing an independent customs policy. 
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Moreover, the Germans were taught another lesson by 
the Zollverein, namely, that economic unity not only pro- 
duces material prosperity but is also the pre-condition of 
any political federation. If Bismarck had not finally suc- 
ceeded in consolidating and completing the Customs Union 
in 1868, would the creation of a united German Empire 
have been possible in 1871? Further, if the German 
Federation had not been firmly welded together by in- 
numerable economic ties during the four decades which 
followed, who shall say that it would have successfully 
resisted all the disintegrating strains and stresses to which 
it has been subjected since 1918? The German example 
seems to show clearly that any sort of European union 
must have an economic basis, and that once economic 
unity is achieved, the political mistrusts and antagonisms 
which now stand in its path might lose much of their 
acuteness. 

This is the doctrine which is beginning to find wide 
acceptance in Germany. It is, in fact, only a further 
development on rather new lines of that preached by 
Friedrich Naumann in his famous book, Mitteleuropa, 
which made so much stir in the world when it was first 
published in 1915. It was written on the assumption that 
Germany would win or at least would not lose the war, 
and its principal aim was to advocate the economic and 
political union of Germany with the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. The premises on which it was based have been 
falsified by events. To effect the union of which Naumann 
dreamed would now require agreement not between two 
States but between seven, all filled with bitter memories 
and four of them hardly yet accustomed to the intoxicating 
wine of full national unity and independence. As a scheme 
for the expansion of the Pan-German idea, Naumann’s 
treatise has merely a historical interest, but it is all the 
more striking that the main lines of the economic argument 
upon which his thesis rests have not been thereby substanti- 
ally vitiated. It remains applicable to the wider problem 
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which now confronts Europe and may be supposed to have 
largely influenced German thought in the direction of 
seeking a European entente in the economic field. 

Naumann starts from the American standpoint. The 
day of the single nation is over ; the future lies with groups 
of nations, of which three are already clearly in formation 
—the British, the Russian and the American. Japan, he 
thinks, may form the nucleus of another Far Eastern 
group. There remains the question whether Europe will 
stick to her old-fashioned national units, or will follow the 
lead of the “ super-national syndicates” by forming a 
syndicate of her own. As he points out, “ groups of 
humanity will come into being because such new technical 
apparatus as steam-power and electricity cannot work with 
State formations, which are still under the influence of 
earlier and now vanished forms of international intercourse. 
What is a territory of half a million square kilometres 
to-day ? It has become a single day’s journey.” “The 
day is still distant when there shall be ‘ one fold and one 
shepherd,’ but the days are past when shepherds without 
number, lesser or greater, drove their flocks unrestrained 
over the pastures of Europe. The spirit of large-scale 
industry and super-national organisation has seized politics. 
People think, as Cecil Rhodes expressed it, ‘ in continents.’ 

. + In this age of extending State federations and 
Great Powers Prussia is too small, and Germany too small, 
and Austria too small, and Hungary too small. No single 
States of this kind can survive a world war.” 

The truth of this argument may be illustrated by a few 
figures comparing the economic strength of continental 
Europe with the United States. The British Isles are 
omitted from this comparison, because, though closely 
linked to Europe, they belong to the British Commonwealth, 
which already forms a distinct group of nations. Russia is 
also omitted for a like reason. The comparison will show 
that, as a result of the war, America has increased the pre- 
ponderance which was already making itself felt before the 
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war. In 1913 the average monthly production of hard 
coal in the United States was 43,088,000 tons as against 
continental Europe’s 23,243,000 tons. In 1925 the dis- 
proportion had increased to 44,231,000 tons as against 
22,131,000 tons, and it becomes all the more significant 
when it is remembered that all but § per cent. of this 
huge American production is consumed for transport, 
manufacturing and domestic purposes within the United 
States itself. In regard to pig iron the difference is even 
more striking. In 1913 the United States produced 
2,601,000 metric tons per month, as against Europe’s 
2,514,000 tons, but in 1925 the American monthly output 
had risen to 3,082,000 tons, while Europe’s had fallen to 
2,143,000 tons. In crude steel the story is the same. In 
1913 the United States produced 2,564,000 metric tons 
monthly to Europe’s 2,532,000 tons, whereas in 1925 the 
American monthly output had attained 3,741,000 tons in 
contrast to the decline of Europe’s production to 2,377,000 
tons. Even in the matter of shipping an alteration in the 
balance may be found. Whereas in 1914 Germany, France 
and Scandinavia owned 24°5 per cent. of the world’s tonnage 
and the United States only 6°3 per cent., in 1925 the 
latter’s share had risen to 20 per cent., while that of the 
maritime countries of the Continent had fallen to 18. 
In whatever direction one looks at the statistics, they point 
to a similar result. Although her population is only about 
two-fifths of that of Europe, the United States produces 
more maize, oats and cattle than all the countries of Europe* 
put together, to say nothing of cotton, oil and copper. 

The general effect of all these figures is clear. The principal 
result of the war has been so to impoverish Europe and to 
arrest her economic progress that American production 
has outstripped hers to an extent which, under present 
conditions, there is no hope of making up. No doubt 
America was already gaining ground rapidly before 1914, 


* Excluding Russia, Great Britain and Ireland. 
LL2 
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but the destruction of wealth and the burden of debt which 
the war entailed enormously accelerated the process. Had 
such a result been foreseen, perhaps the war would never 
have taken place. In any case, the present position is 
accurately summed up by a German economist * as follows : 


Up to the end of the nineteenth century her (i.¢., the United 
States’) economic and political situation in the world was still more 
or less comparable with that of any single great European Power, 
and she was regarded as being on the same footing as England or 
Germany, for instance, for the purpose of economic calculations 
and statistics. She stood alongside them as one of three principal 
units in the economic constitution of the modern world. Since then, 
however, she has shot ahead of them with great rapidity. In her 
activities and standing she has begun to develop on a continental 
scale. She has towered up in such a way that to compare her with 
the separate States of Europe now must seem out of date and that 
the latter are more and more obliged to set a united Europe against 
her as an economic unit (thr einem gesamteuropaischen Weliwirt- 
schaftskérper gegeniiber zu stellen), in order to arrive at any correct 
estimate of her strength. 


Moreover, if America confined herself to exporting raw 
materials, semi-manufactured articles and foodstuffs, the 
effect of her expansion on the industries of Europe would be 
much less formidable ; but she is now sending across the 
Atlantic almost every kind of manufactured goods from 
motor-cars to boots, which in spite of tariffs are competing 
with the products of Europe in her own home markets. 
This implies that America is producing more cheaply, and 
that, in spite of a level of wages which no European country 
can approach. The American workman, who is usually 
nothing but a transplanted European, enjoys a standard of 
comfort which his fellow tradesman in France or Germany, or 
for that matter in England, is very far from having attained ; 
and yet the American employer is able to sell his manufac- 
tures at prices which compete with those of Europe, even 
after paying toll for transport across the ocean. 

What are the conclusions which may be drawn from these 

* Dr. Bruno Kuske, Die Bedeutung Europas fiir die Entwicklung der Welt- 
wirtschaft, Kéln, 1924, p. 96. 
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facts ? Though the war explains much, it is only a partial 
explanation. The vast natural riches of the United States 
are again only one element in the problem. If they had 
been left to be exploited piecemeal by the inhabitants of 
the regions where they are found, their development would 
never have reached its present level. A large part of the 
secret of American wealth lies in the fact that it has been 
systematically and scientifically exploited by the concen- 
trated energy and the united capital of 110 million people. 
There is no doubt whatever that if Europe’s resources 
were developed on the American scale by the organised 
effort of her 300 millions,* they are capable of very much 
greater development. There is oil in Rumania, copper in 
Serbia, iron in Spain, which is as yet very partially exploited 
for fear of admitting foreign capital. Then again, the 
general level of European farming is extraordinarily unequal. 
If, as Naumann points out, the efficiency of the labourer in 
Hungary, Galicia and the other agricultural districts of 
Eastern Europe were raised by better education and the 
introduction of modern methods, not only would the 
production of cereals be enormously increased, but the 
poverty would be eliminated which has driven hundreds of 
thousands to emigrate to America. It is the higher intelli- 
gence and the better organisation of its farmers which has 
made the United States the greatest agricultural country 
in the world quite as much as the fertility and the virginity 
of its soil. 

What is true of the farm is almost equally true of the 
factory. The secret of high wages and low prices, which 
form the gospel of American industry, lies in mass-produc- 
tion methods. For the success of these methods a great 
assured market is indispensable. This the United States 
possesses because it is the largest free-trade area in the world 
and because the average purchasing power of its inhabitants 
is greater than in any other country. In Europe, on the 
other hand, no manufacturer can reckon safely on more than 

* This figure excludes Russia, and Great Britain and Ireland. 
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his own limited home market. The markets of other coun- 
tries may at any moment be rendered inaccessible by tariffs, 
by import prohibitions or by subsidies imposed at will by 
foreign Governments. The scale of his production is 
therefore necessarily cramped, and with it the possibility 
of reducing his costs. These restrictive measures have 
greatly increased as the result of the war, as they have been 
multiplied not merely for the protection of the national 
manufactures and in the interests of economic self-suffi- 
ciency, but also for more or less military motives in order to 
preserve “key industries” with a view to another war. 
The result of this policy is thus summarised by the Reichs- 
verband der Deutschen Industrie, the representative federa- 
tion of German employers,* in a recent pamphlet outlining 
the principles which in their view should guide Germany’s 
economic reconstruction. “This high-tariff policy leads 
ultimately to an unnatural and uneconomic rise in the 
general price level in Europe and to rendering European 
production incapable of competing with American in the 
world’s markets.” ‘The soundness of this conclusion can 
hardly be disputed. In it lies the principal explanation of 
the fact that, despite sea transport, tariff walls and depre- 
ciated exchanges, American goods are flowing into the 
markets of Europe in ever greater quantities and competing 
successfully with her home-made articles. In spite of all 
obstacles and the impoverishment of Europe, the United 
States exported 415 million dollars’ worth of finished 
manufactures to us in 1923, instead of an average of 209 
million dollars in 1910-14. Taking the same periods, 
America’s total exports to Europe have increased in value 
by 728 million dollars, while Europe’s exports to America 
have risen only to the extent of 321 millions.t No doubt 
there are other elements such as better organisation and a 


* Deutsche Wirtschafts und Finanzpolitik (German Economic and Financial 
Policy), Selbstverlag des Reichsverbandes der Deutschen Industrie, Decem-. 
ber, 1925, p. 55. 

t Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1924. 
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more thorough application of scientific method which have 
to some extent accentuated America’s industrial progress,* 
but these things are secondary to the incalculable advantage 
which her economic unity gives her over Europe’s disunion. 
That this is at the root of Europe’s weakness is now gradually 
becoming realised not only in Germany but in wider circles. 
Mr. Walter Leaf, in his last presidential address to the 
International Chamber of Commerce, insisted on the same 
point in these words : 


The whole standard of living is lowered by the artificial restric- 
tions on human efficacy. A European Trade League would have 
open markets on at least the same scale as those of the United States, 
and would thus be able to compete in production on equal terms 
with that vast area of free-trade intercourse. National jealousies 
force us here to employ in suicidal trade struggles the efforts which 
should be concentrated on the general advancement of human well- 
being. 


III. Strers towarps Economic Unity 


HE disease having been diagnosed, the search for 

remedies has already been undertaken. So far two 
lines of advance are being explored—the reduction or elimi- 
nation of trade restrictions and the creation of international 
trade arrangements to prevent cut-throat competition. 
The International Chamber of Commerce has itself given 
the lead by appointing a strong committee of busi- 
ness men to study the whole question of trade barriers. 
The Reichsverband der Deutschen Industrie has set up a 
similar committee to examine “the altogether welcome 
idea of a European Customs Union ” and to consider how 
far it is practicable within any reasonable period of time. 
The same tendency may be found in Labour circles, which 
have always been more open to ideals of international co- 
operation. In March last an interesting meeting took place 
at Brussels between Socialist deputies of Belgium, France 


* See Tue Rounp Taszez, No. 60, September, 1925, pp. 701-8. 
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and Germany, including such well-known men as Messrs. 
Hilferding, Breitscheid, Barthe, Grumbach and de 
Brouckére. After two days’ discussion they adopted a 
resolution from which the outstanding feature may he 
quoted: “The economic interdependence and_ inter- 
penetration of nations proves the necessity for commercial 
agreements which will familiarise the peoples with the idea 
of a European Customs Union as a factor in a general 
scheme of international economics.” They accordingly 
recommend a far-reaching policy of commercial agreements 
based on a general application of the most-favoured-nation 
clause, the lowering of prohibitive tariffs, the abandonment 
of all discriminations between internal and external prices, 
the abolition of all prohibitions on exports and imports, 
and the conclusion of long-term treaties based on fixed 
customs schedules. 

Both Capital and Labour are therefore beginning to feel 
their way towards the same goal of economic unity in 
Europe along tentative and practical lines. A further 
symptom of the same desire to avoid useless competition 
may be seen in the recent agreement of the Ministers of 
Labour of Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain and 
Italy with a view to their common ratification of the Wash- 
ington Convention on hours of labour. The establishment 
of a uniform working week in Europe will prevent the stan- 
dard of working-class life being depreciated in order to gain 
temporary and problematical advantages in the struggle 
for trade. Finally, the forthcoming economic Conference,* 
which the League of Nations last year decided to convene 
on the initiative of M. Loucheur, the well-known French 
industrialist, will probably serve to throw further light on 
the economic ills of Europe and to educate public opinion 
as to the only method of radically curing them. 

Progress is, meanwhile, being quietly made in the 
direction of international combinations and arrangements 


* An account of the first meeting of the Committee which is to prepare 
the way for the Conference is appended to this article. 
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in particular industries, with a view to avoiding price- 
cutting wars and to securing a rational division of the 
available markets. International trusts and cartels have 
in the past been usually regarded with suspicion and 
alarm, but with the growing intensity of commercial inter- 
course they are becoming necessities of modern economic 
life. ‘They existed in a number of trades before the war, 
and already exert considerable influence in attenuating the 
effects of unlimited competition. A distinction should, 
however, be made between the international trust, con- 
sisting of a parent body with satellite companies under 
different national registrations subject to its complete 
control, and the international cartel representing a working 
agreement between the national organisations in a particular 
field. The former is not really an international organism 
at all, as the policy of the whole is determined by the 
interests of the head, which may be contrary to those of 
the countries in which its branches are situated. The 
latter, however, is a voluntary association for the mutual 
benefit of all concerned, in which the interests of each 
national group receive their due consideration. The 
Atlantic Shipping Conference is an example of such an 
association, having as its object the prevention of ruinous 
cutting of Atlantic freight rates. Another instance may 
be found in the recently revived agreement between the 
producers of steel rails in Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Belgium and Luxembourg, by which the export quota for 
each country has apparently been fixed on the basis of its 
productive capacity and each has agreed not to invade the 
others’ home markets. Lastly, negotiations have been on 
foot at various times between French and German indus- 
trialists for securing co-operation between Lorraine and 
Westphalia, which really form a single economic area. 
Though as yet these negotiations have not been brought 
to a successful issue, the pressure of mutual advantage is 
so strong that in time a working agreement seems almost 
certain. It is again interesting to notice that Labour is 
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no longer hostile to such arrangements, though aware of 
their possible dangers. Writing of the steel-rail agreement, 


Mr. Pugh, the Secretary of the Iron and Steel Trade Con- 
federation, says that 


if the agreement and a development on similar lines puts an end 
to the cut-throat competition which has compelled Continental 
workers to accept longer hours . . . and has reduced the wages 
of the workers in the different competing countries, the result 
cannot fail to be beneficial. Such arrangements as this are inevit- 
able and are in the direct line of modern commercial development.* 


The same view was taken by the Socialist meeting at 
Brussels, which recognised that international cartels “ may 
constitute a more rational organisation of production and 
exchange,” though they may prove hurtful to both workers 
and consumers unless controlled and approved by the 
Governments and Parliaments of the countries concerned. 
To quote the German Employers’ Federation once more, 


Commercial policy and tariffs are not in a position to bring about 
the necessary regulation of the world’s markets. Unrestrained 
competition in the export markets produces trade wars and price- 
cutting which must ultimately become insupportable to the pro- 
ducer and hinder the reconstruction of the economic prosperity 
which the war shattered. International cartels are here able to 
balance losses and to assist in reducing the severity of crises.t 


We have travelled a long way in quest of M. Briand’s 
Utopia. Every stage of the journey, however, has furnished 
some fresh proof of the need for unity in Europe, if she is 
to maintain her material prosperity and her position in 
the world. We have seen that the latter is no longer what 
it was. Other continents are beginning to seek and to 
obtain their place in the sun. On the other hand, if 
European reconstruction were dependent simply on the 
growth of goodwill between its peoples, its prospects 
would be distant and obscure. There is, however, a more 

* Daily Herald, March 26, 1926, 

t Deutsche Wirtschafts und Finanzpolitik, p. 65. 
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potent force already at work, which is likely to prove a 
much more effective international cement than the pro- 
paganda of peace societies or even the fear of war itself. 
All politics are largely determined by economics, and 
without pretending that the enlightened self-interest of 
the economic man is the final criterion of good, there is 
no doubt that it exercises a very profound influence on 
the actions both of individuals and communities. The 
economic tendency of the age is unquestionably in the 
direction of larger and larger units. Just as in industry 
the small factory has been overshadowed by the big 
industrial enterprise, so must the small national economic 
unit be eclipsed by the organised productive and financial 
power of a continent. The United States has already 
developed a super-national power. Unless Europe can do 
the same, the doom of her economic pretensions is certain. 
The recognition of these facts is dawning on the Continent, 
and with it has begun the investigation of means of pre- 
venting the fatal waste of strength which national trade 
rivalries entail in the direction of the removal of barriers 
and the substitution of international agreement for inter- 
national competition in particular industries. If the union 
of Europe is to come about, it is by practical endeavours 
such as these rather than by the immediate pursuit of any 
political federation or the preaching of any Pan-European 
ideal. In any case, the goal is still very far off. If our 
grandchildren see it reached, they will be lucky. But there 
are signs that a movement towards it has begun, which 
may prove the decisive issue of the twentieth century as 
the growth of democratic nationalism was of the nine- 
teenth. There is then one final question which no British 
writer can evade. What should be the attitude of the 
British Isles towards such a new orientation in Europe ? 
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IV. Wuatr SHoutp Great Britatn’s AtrirupE BE? 


HE limits of this article do not permit an attempt to 

give a full answer to this question, but within a few 
months of the Imperial Conference it may be appropriate 
to touch very summarily on some of the considerations it 
suggests. For it is no academic question ; it probes down 
to the roots of the structure and policy of the British 
Commonwealth. 

In the first place, it may be remarked that the formation 
of a European economic union would not be necessarily 
directed against Great Britain or the United States, any 
more than the American tariff or a possible free-trade 
arrangement within the Empire could be considered as 
aimed against Europe. From the point of view of British 
industry, free trade within Europe would probably be 
beneficial on the whole, even if there was a European tariff 
in which these islands were not included. One imagines 
that no exporter who deals with the United States would 
prefer forty-eight customs schedules to the present state 
of things. It would be a mistake, therefore, to assume, 
a priori, that the development of European union is con- 
trary to British interests. Nor, indeed, if one may judge 
from the assistance which American financiers and indus- 
trialists are freely giving to bring about the trade revival 
of Europe, do they consider it as contrary to American 
interests. In the long run, the prosperity of each country 
is the prosperity of all. 

Secondly, it seems certain that unless Great Britain 
forms part of a larger economic unit, she cannot avoid 
becoming part of a European economic union, should it 
materialise. She cannot stand by herself in a world of 
much greater entities. For the purpose of argument, she 
has been excluded from the European circle because the 
British Empire is generally considered, as it was by Nau- 
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mann, as an independent group already standing apart. 
At present, however, its economic organisation is very 
rudimentary, and if it is to hold its place with the other 
international groupings which already exist or are in process 
of formation, it will have to be considered how far that 
organisation is really adequate. It is clear that the position 
of the Dominions is quite as much at stake as that of this 
country. In spite of their great areas, neither Canada nor 
Australia nor South Africa is capable of playing a big réle 
as an isolated economic unit, because their populations and 
therefore their home markets are too small. What is true 
of them is not less true of Ireland and New Zealand. The 
case of India is rather different, but in spite of her huge 
numbers their genius is agricultural rather than mechanical, 
and their standard of life is to-day so low that they do not 
possess the purchasing power necessary to furnish a solid 
basis for large-scale industry. If the Dominions are to 
attain the fullest economic development of which they are 
capable, they, like Great Britain herself, must form an 
integral part of a more organic economic whole than the 
Empire yet constitutes. A number of very pertinent re- 
flections on this point were offered in the last number of 
this Review.* 

Finally, there is the question what should be the relation 
between a more highly organised British group of nations 
and an economic union of European States. This is 
perhaps the most difficult question of all. However much 
we in England may wish to adopt an attitude of trans- 
atlantic detachment to Europe, we are historically, geo- 
graphically and practically precluded from doing so. His- 
torically we are bound by a thousand links to the Continent, 
which are likely to be strengthened rather than weakened 
in the future, as our geographical separation becomes of 
constantly dwindling significance through aerial, telephonic 
and wireless communication. The time is already in sight 
when it will be as easy to speak or to travel from London 

* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 62, March, 1926, pp. 249-252. 
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to Vienna as it now is to speak or to travel to Manchester. 
We are, therefore, obliged, whether we like it or not, to 
be intimately concerned with the political and economic 
affairs of Europe. ‘That is why the Locarno Pact and the 
entry of Germany into the League are matters of vital 
importance not only for Great Britain but also for the 
whole Empire, of which she is still the predominant unit. 
Moreover, our practical ties with the Continent are hardly 
less obvious and important. In 1925 Europe still con- 
sumed 32 per cent. of our exports as against 34°64 per 
cent. in 1913, and no less than 66°25 per cent. of our re- 
exports as against 56°02 per cent. in 1913.* For the 
present and for a long time to come Europe will be our 
principal customer and competitor outside the Empire. 
We are so closely interested in the conditions of the Euro- 
pean market that no international arrangement regulating 
prices, tariffs or hours of labour for the staple industries 
of the Continent can leave us indifferent. In practically 
all such arrangements as at present exist we have partici- 
pated, and there are many who think that an international 
agreement with our neighbours as to coal is the only means 
of stabilising that industry on satisfactory conditions. 
We cannot, therefore, stand altogether aloof from the 
movement in the direction of European union, nor is it 
at all desirable that we should. On the other hand, there 
are evident reasons, both economic and political, why we 
could not become a full member of such a Union, if it took 
definite shape. We could never, for instance, apply a 
European tariff on American, Canadian and Argentine 
corn, and it will probably be found that for the framing of 
any tariff agriculture is the test case for Europe as it has 
proved for Great Britain. 

Perhaps, then, in the widening sweep of economic evo- 
lution which is gradually welding humanity into closer and 
more extensive association, the British people may be 


* Board of Trade Fournal, February 11, 1926. These figures include 
Russia, but she took less than 1 per cent. of our exports in 1925. 
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called upon to occupy an intermediate position between 
the continents. Through Canada they are as interested 
in the friendship and prosperity of the United States, as 
through Great Britain they are concerned ,with the peace 
and well-being of the European continent. But, whatever 
réle may lie before us in the new epoch which is beginning 
to unfold, the time is approaching for us to study it and 
to take thought together how we can best fit ourselves to 
meet the changing conditions of a changing world, 


APPENDIX 


THE LEAGUE’S ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


The impending coal tragedy and an exaggerated reticence caused 
the first meeting of the Preparatory Committee of the League of 
Nations Economic Conference on April 26 to pass almost unnoticed 
by the British public. Its business was to prepare the way for a 
general Economic Conference by exploring the ground and drawing 


up a practical programme. Its composition was unusual and 
encouraging, consisting as it did, in the words of the Assembly’s 
resolution, “ not of representatives of Governments or of organi- 
sations, but of persons chosen as experts.” Thirty-five such persons 
met under the chairmanship of M. Theunis, ex-Prime Minister 
of Belgium, including men of wide official experience such as Sir 
Atul Chatterjee, High Commissioner for India, Sir Hubert 
Llewellyn-Smith, of the Board of Trade, and the Hon. David 
Houston, formerly Secretary of the American Treasury; dis- 
tinguished economists such as Dr. Adam Shortt, of Canada, and 
Mr. W. T. Layton; industrialists such as Sir Arthur Balfour, 
Signor Pirelli, M. de Peyerimhoff, Chairman of the French Coal- 
owners’ Committee, and Herr Lammers, of the German Employers’ 
Association, M. Dubois, President of the Swiss Banking Corpora- 
tion; and trade union leaders such as Mr. Arthur Shaw, who 
replaced Mr. Pugh, and M. Jouhaux, Secretary of the Confédération 
Générale du Travail. For the first time a really representative 
and competent set of people met together to investigate “ the 
economic difficulties which stand in the way of the revival of 
general prosperity and of ascertaining the best means of overcoming 
these difficulties and of preventing disputes.” 
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The Committee divided into three sub-committees to explore 
industrial production, commercial relations and general questions, 
notably finance, agriculture and the distribution of population. 
The sub-committees each included persons representing industry, 
the working classes and the consumer, official experience, finance 
and political economy. At the end of a week’s work all of them 
had drawn up a comprehensive programme of investigation, which 
will be executed by the Secretariat of the League and the Inter- 
national Labour Office in consultation with other competent bodies. 
The scope and significance of the international enquiry to be 
undertaken with a view to possible international action may be 
judged from a few examples. In the field of production papers 
are to be prepared on industries specially affected by the crisis, 
such as coal, iron and steel, engineering, shipbuilding and cotton, 
and on others particularly important in regard to international 
economic relations, such as wool, chemicals, electrical engineering, 
silk, natural and artificial, and petroleum. In the commercial field 
free trade and tariffs in all their aspects are to be examined. In 
the domain of agriculture figures are to be obtained as to the 
production and prices of twenty-two commodities both before and 
since the war, ranging from wheat and sugar to cotton and rubber. 

When the vast amount of information required has been collected, 
the Committee will meet again in order to sift it and to decide 
what subjects can be profitably included in the programme. As 
the Chairman put it, “the essential thing, if the Economic Con- 
ference is to open with good prospects of success, is not an accumu- 
lation of detailed information ; what is wanted is an effort to pick 
out the main factors of the vital problems for which satisfactory 
solutions may be found by means of an international discussion.” 
In other words, the Committee is aiming at presenting not an 
undigested mass of unmanageable material, but a clear view of the 
real economic problems which can only be solved by international 
means. 

No doubt twelve months or more will still elapse before the 
Conference actually meets, but they will not be wasted months. 
An international conference insufficiently prepared is foredoomed 
to failure, as the example of the Genoa Conference proved. That 
gathering met without a definite agenda and without any pre- 
paration whatever. Its members came without any clear notion 
of what they were to discuss and with the intention of committing 
themselves as little as possible. The result was nothing but the 
enunciation of a number of platitudes so artistically phrased as to 
be usually capable of several constructions. The League Confer- 
ence is to proceed on more thorough and practical lines, and if the 
impressions of an observer of both meetings are correct, it has 
two other inestimable advantages. In the first place, it is being 
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conceived in an economic rather than a political spirit. The 
foundations are being laid by men whose lives have been devoted 
to the practice and theory of industry and commerce. Secondly, 
the world has learned some hard lessons since Genoa. The failure 
to make economic means subservient to political ends in the Ruhr, 
the widespread suffering which a depreciated currency inevitably 
entails, the uselessness of unlimited competition in a limited 
market, and the mutual dependence of nations upon each other 
have all enforced the need for international co-operation in the 
recovery of prosperity. If the League’s Conference can educate 
the world how to seek the remedy for its present evils, it will 
accomplish a great task, and in performing it may go far towards 
strengthening the structure of the League itself by forging economic 


links that will do more to prevent war than many debates on 
disarmament. 





THE INWARDNESS OF THE INDIAN 
PROBLEM 


i. 


OT the least difficult of our Imperial tasks is to see 

through the facades which we ourselves have erected, 
and to recognise, when translated into other languages, the 
formula which we ourselves have invented. We build 
facades—parliamentary institutions and the like—to give 
a decent frontage to our own practical but slightly ragged 
and unmethodical methods of national life and action. We 
adopt formule—democracy and the like—to describe ideals 
which we fondly believe we are following though they may 
be drifting constantly out of our reach. When we are told 
of cracks in the facades and of catches in the formule, we 
answer undismayed: let reasonable men only use the 
formule and work behind the facades in a reasonable 
manner, and all will come right. When all does not come 
right, and we continue to be peppered with strange missiles 
from behind our own cover, and when our ideals remain 
unceremoniously rejected, we are apt to get puzzled and 
irritated. 

Puzzled and irritated many of us have been by the happen- 
ings in India since 1919. In that year England gave India 
a copy of what it considered its own choicest possession, 
parliamentary institutions ; and it established as India’s 
political ideal its own cherished goal, responsible govern- 
ment in a democratic State. Since then there has been 
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nothing but trouble in India, tumult and discontent and 
the breaking of idols and much ingratitude for our gifts. 
India has not, it is true, rejected in set terms the ideal of 
democracy, but she has made it clear, as Mr. Stanley Rice 
puts it, that she regards democracy as a piece of political 
machinery, and not as a spiritual conception. As for 
parliamentary institutions, the most powerful section of 
the Nationalist party endeavoured to destroy them, first 
from outside and then from inside; and, having failed in 
both attempts, is now concentrating on the earliest possible 
close to the first phase in their development, without giving 
any indication of what they hope to substitute for them. 
At the moment the situation is definitely easier. In the 
March issue of THe Rounp Taste* the waning of the 
non-co-operation movement was described ; the explosions 
with which the legislatures were threatened have faded into 
the regulation thunders of a constitutional Opposition. 
After the storms of the last seven years it may be that we 
are tempted to trust that the worst is over. The safety- 
valve may have done its work, and the machinery may be 
going to run smoothly in the future. The realisation of 
those hopes is not impossible ; but there is no pessimism 
involved in looking at them a little more closely. 

It is easy to be misled by the chronicles of Indian events 
that are served up by the daily Press. They are indeed 
the only chronicles that the Press can possibly supply, for 
they narrate the public progress of the vehicles into which 
we have tried to pack Indian public life. But to many of 
us it would come natural to treat the narratives as we should 
treat the newspaper reports of our own Parliament or of 
the Trades Union Congress. This in itself misleads 
us, for we have not yet got in India such mirrors of 
the nation’s mind as Parliament and the Trades Union 
Congress provide in England. Indian members of the 
legislatures do unquestionably at times express quite 
clearly their inward thoughts, though they are handicapped 

* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 62, March 1926, p. 318. 
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by having to do so in the foreign language of British parlia- 
mentary usages and British public ethics which they loyally 
strive to employ. But these are not as a rule the speeches 
which are reported in our telegraphic summaries. What 
we mostly receive are the Parliamentary manceuvres, the 
defeat of government on this point or that, the adroitness of 
a compromise, the triumph of a personal appeal, and so on. 
To these we are apt to attach an importance which is often 
wholly undeserved. We read them as we should read of 
similar struggles at Westminster, although in reality they 
may be little more than straws in the wind, or foam on a 
wave in deep water. The psychology of India is singularly 
free of surface manifestations. 

Even the collapse of Mr. Gandhi’s non-co-operation move- 
ment can be rated too high. Time after time has India 
been swept by a storm of emotion, by some call to action 
or sacrifice in the name of religion, which met with a whirl- 
wind of response. Of these the greatest was Buddhism ; 
the tree-smearing protest against the slaughter of cows 
some thirty years ago was one of the last. But they have 
all in turn subsided. An emotional appeal in India is 
easily started and rapidly disseminated, but it has not the 
same potency for results as in the West. ‘There is some- 
thing in the climate or in the latitude or in the blood which 
prevents it from enduring. Neither climate, however, nor 
latitude nor blood can avail to dilute the deeper feelings 
from which the emotion was drawn and into which it 
returns. ‘Those feelings it is that we must try to under- 
stand if we are to put recent events into their proper 
proportion, or if we are to form any just conception of the 
magnitude of the task that is implied in retaining India 
within the British Commonwealth. They have been 
touched upon, delicately and with sympathy, in Lord 
Ronaldshay’s The Heart of Aryavarta; but in few of the 
other many excellent books about India which have 
appeared lately do they occupy much space. 
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II 


NE postulate must at once be stated, namely, that no 

effort of synthesis can bring the Hindu and the 
Mahomedan mind under one category. Some years ago, 
Mr. Gandhi’s admirers fancied him on the verge of achieving 
the incredible. The Servants of the Kaaba had joined his 
camp, in common cause against British dominion; and 
even in this sinister union some optimists saw the prelude 
to a sense of common citizenship among the two com- 
munities. As so often before, the hope has been rudely 
shattered. The Hindu and Moslem leaders may meet on 
the friendliest terms, from their student days at the uni- 
versity till they sit down together to translate the relative 
importance of their two followings into an arithmetical 
ratio for dividing among them the loaves and fishes of 
officialdom when India is independent. Pacts multiply ; 
but so does communal strife. The leaders have no control, 
or means of control, over the proletariat. Among the 
latter there is no bombast, no stagey reconciliations, but only 
the raw facts of human nature ; and by one pitched battle 
after another they have made it clear that we must count 
on one psychology for the Hindu and another for the 
Mahomedan. The Moslems are the simpler people, and 
we may take them first. 


The Mahomedan 


Up to 1911 the Indian Mussulmans clung to the belief 
that the British Government, in spite of its formal neu- 
trality, had a special corner for them in its affections. When 
Western education and methods of appointment to public 
office were first introduced, the Moslem had made a bad 
start in comparison with the Hindu; but he had been 
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looked after all the same, he had shown particular loyalty, 
and was he not spiritual kin to the Turk, who had always 
been Great Britain’s friend and ally? His confidence was 
confirmed when the partition of Bengal led to exceptional 
measures of protection and advancement for the vast, 
impoverished and down-trodden Moslem peasantry of the 
new province of Eastern Bengal. Then came disillusion. 
In 1911 Bengal was re-united. We in our simplicity had 
imagined that we should conquer the Mahomedan heart by 
restoring, as the capital of India, the historic seat of the 
Moghul Empire. All that we succeeded in doing was to 
fill the Mahomedan heart with bitterness at the thought of 
Dacca being again cast under the feet of Calcutta. Simul- 
taneously was going on the humiliation of Turkey in 
Tripoli; in the following year in the Balkans. Thence- 
forward the Indian Moslem quivered on a continuous 
seesaw of depression and exaltation : gloom and resentment 
with each recurring proof of his own ineffectiveness, with 
each setback for Turkey, with each political triumph for the 
Hindus ; fierce rejoicing whenever Turkey scored a point, 
or Persia, or even the dreaded Amir at Kabul. When 
Turkey entered the war against us, there was a temporary 
paralysis of feeling. The very staunchest of our friends, 
however, loathed the idea of bloodshed in the holy places 
of Iraq and Arabia ; and on the Sharif of Mecca rebelling 
against his overlord at Constantinople, it was a relief to 
much pent-up emotion when Moslem sentiment was able 
openly to denounce his treason and to rebuke us for having 
encouraged it. With the Treaty of Sévres all restraint 
gave way. We were accused of the basest duplicity in 
scheming to destroy our former friend and ally. The 
Greek attack on Turkey, universally believed to have been 
at our instigation, completed the tale of our iniquity ; and 
it was when these gusts of passion were blowing strongest 
that the Mahomedan leaders took the desperate step of 
recruiting under Mr. Gandhi’s banner. 

Reaction followed. ‘The rank and file had never assented 
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to unconditional accord with the Hindus and they soon 
showed their disapproval. ‘The demonstration indeed was 
taken out of their hands by the Moplahs and other un- 
sophisticated members of their faith; and a series of 
sanguinary racial conflicts gave the démenti to Hindu- 
Mussulman unity. Mustafa Kemal swept the Greek 
armies out of Asia Minor ; and the joy-bells that were set 
ringing in India were the signal for a fresh offensive by 
his co-religionists, not against us, as might have been 
expected, but against their innocent Hindu neighbours. 
Last Christmas, when the leaders of Indian Mahomedanism 
congregated at Aligarh, to be told that their political future 
did not lie along the paths of Hinduism, their concurrence 
was emphatic. The pendulum had swung its full arc 
since the Congress and the League united their forces at 
Lucknow during the Christmas week of 1916. If we take 
soundings under the surface of these nine troublous years, 
we shall find that the Mahomedans have not been deeply 
stirred by the political changes, or hostile to them in 
principle. Democracy is already familiar to them; for 
Islam is, in practice no less than in theory, the most 
democratic religion in the world. Parliamentary institu- 
tions interest them ; and they are quite willing to take a 
hand in the game, provided the stakes are not too high. 
But what does profoundly concern them is the pace at 
which India may be hurried into responsible government. 
For they are neither so rich, nor so powerful, nor so nimble- 
witted as their Hindu neighbours ; and a strict interpreta- 
tion of the autonomy of which we hear so much would 
leave them deplorably behind, unless it is tempered by 
inconceivably favourable provisions for the protection of 
minorities. Against this risk they are attempting no form 
of insurance. Their only and abiding consolation is the 
thought that they are subjects of a wider empire than that 
of India, the world empire of Islam. This to them is not 
only what the civitas Dei is to the devout Christian ; it is 
also a conception of temporal power which once was, and 
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will be again when the Caliph of the Prophet comes into his 
own. It is this duality of allegiance which is the chief 
problem in the future of the Indian Moslems. There has 
been much bandying of texts among their doctors as to their 
duty under an infidel rule, but in a crisis they always tend 
to come back to the position that they are Mussulmans 
first and only in the second place Indians. Responsible 
government on our present lines is clearly not settling the 
communal issue but rendering it more acute ; and here we 
have one of the thorniest questions to which the Com- 
mission for the review of the new constitution in 1929 will 
have to address itself. Meanwhile, the advent of that higher 
ideal, a realisation of Indian citizenship, seems at present a 
long way off ; and yet, until it is reached, there is nothing 
to stir the Moslems into friendly rivalry with the Hindus 
and into fitting themselves for something better than a 
fixed fractional share in the work of government. 


The Hindu 


Turning to the Hindu attitude towards our fagades and 
formule, we get on to far more difficult ground. It is 
thick with the undergrowth of ages. In one of his letters 
Lord Morley was describing in a caustic mood an Indian 
debate in the House of Lords: “ M. began his discourse,” 
he wrote, “in the regular Anglo-Indian fashion, with a 
history of Indian government since Lord William Bentinck 
and a short apergu on Noah’s Ark.” But in truth the seeds 
of our present troubles were sown long before Bentinck’s 
day, and not far short of Noah’s. We have to cast our 
imagination back to the period, known only through the 
dim and much later chronicle of the Vedas, when a fair- 
skinned race kept wandering into India from the North 
and spreading by conquest and compact among the older 
Dravidian and Mongol civilisations. They would appear 
to have had their full endowment of those permanent 
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characteristics of human nature, racial arrogance and 
religious intolerance ; and their polity, when they had time 
to develop a polity, was one in which the warrior and the 
priest joined hands to dominate their fellow-men. Their 
position was established by codes and conventions which, 
swept along by the tide of man’s evolution, have since 
been diluted out of all recognition. But two essentials 
survive—the stratification of human society, and the func- 
tion of the priest to think for the people. Generally, and 
probably rightly, it is believed that the former was designed 
in the earlier and simpler forms of caste, to maintain purity 
in the blood of the newcomers. The latter was, as it ever 
has been, the inevitable consequence when a priesthood 
claims a monopoly of sacred things, the exclusive right 
of intercession between man and God, the sole knowledge 
of sacrifice and ritual, the sole access to the scriptures and 
the law. 

Apart from its endless tale of invasion and schism and 
reconstruction, it is the march of these prehistoric sur- 
vivals that composes the inner history of India. With 
the stratification of society, and its effects for good and ill 
on India’s progress, this article is not directly concerned. 
It is, however, necessary to emphasise the rigidity and 
complexity in which the process has culminated. For this, 
in part at least, Hinduism has to thank the Mahomedan 
conquests from 1000 a.p. onwards. With the disappear- 
ance of Buddhism from India, complete though its defeat 
appeared to be, there had been left in Hinduism the germs 
of compromise with other ideals, the possibilities of seeking 
after a freer life in the social organisation. But the fire 
and sword of Islam put an end to all this. In self-defence 
Hinduism crept deeper and deeper into its shell. All the 
bonds of its social formation were drawn tighter. Caste 
distinctions became more rigid and more involved. The 
Hindu family system crystallised into something against 
which the proselytising forces of Mahomedanism might 
beat in vain. The seclusion of women, all Hindus tell us, 
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was another protective measure. The menace, on a huge 
scale and for centuries, of what we witnessed, during a few 
months of 1921 in the Malabar hills, ossified Hindu society 
in many ways, and immensely complicates the task to-day 
of translating democracy, on its social side, into terms of 
Hindu life. There is as little wisdom in decrying caste, 
or the purda, or the Hindu joint family, and ignoring their 
historical value, as there is in imagining that systems thus 
firmly rooted will fade away incontinently before the 
inrush of our new political theories. 

The domination of the priesthood, the intellectual 
counterpart of the social “ tyranny of caste,” has had two 
tremendous consequences. The more obvious of these, 
in the political sphere, is ‘he atrophied capacity of the 
masses to think for themselves. When a man is not allowed 
to choose his own wife, or the name of his own child, or 
the day on which to start a journey, it is not surprising 
if his freewill deserts him in other respects. When the 
brahman has to be called in to give orders at every crisis 
of his life, the ordinary Hindu finds little use for the 
exercise of his brain except in the minor details of his daily 
routine. The gulf of his ignorance does not disturb him, 
for he fills it with the traditions of his forefathers ; and he 
has few of the desires which are the stimulants of progress. 
Such is the soil in which we are trying to plant democracy. 
There is material enough for the spread of ephemeral 
excitements, for the credulous acceptance of any rumour 
or suspicion, however absurd, for fomenting savage remedies 
for any grievance. But there is poor material for building 
up a democratic electorate, conscious of its own needs and 
convinced of their reasonableness. It will be a long time 
before a board-school education, or even the teaching of 
civics to which we now pin our faith, will prepare the soil 
for so different a crop. All of which, it may be said, is 
very obvious, and has often been told before. 

What is less obvious is the second paramount consequence 
of the brahman’s ascendancy in the world of mind for these 
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thousands of years. It is the reaction on the brahman 
himself, and on his mental processes. By brahman in this 
argument, be it said in parentheses, is implied the leaders 
of the brahmanical system rather than only those of priestly 
rank, though, with rare exceptions like Mr. Gandhi, the 
Hindu philosopher is, and has been, a brahman by caste. 
From his historical origins, it is probable that the brahman 
never felt much pastoral solicitude for the common herd. 
His réle was never that of our busy parish priest or slum 
missioner. He directed his flock in the elemental duties 
of a ritual which they need not understand for themselves ; 
and for the rest he was content to leave them to their own 
virtues or vices, to’ the worship of their favourite godlings 
or goblins. They in return provided for his simple needs, 
and he had unlimited leisure to meditate. There thus 
grew up in early brahmanism—possibly by absorption 
from a still earlier Dravidian ethos—the habit of contem- 
plation as opposed to action. It rooted itself in an India 
isolated, by difficult land routes and pathless sea, from the 
rest of the world and its movements of contemporary 
thought ; so that there was no rubbing of its angles off 
against other philosophies, no criticism of its speculations 
by the searchers for truth under other skies. It became 
more and more a contemplation of the unseen. From the 
earliest days of Hindu thought, it fixed its gaze on the 
soul rather than the body, until it developed into a revolt 
against our finite senses, and a continuous effort to lay 
hold on the unknowable and the infinite. How many of 
us, in these modern days, ever give a thought to infinity 
as such, except perhaps in the form of a perfunctory 
algebraic symbol? And yet to the Hindu thinker, for 
thousands of years, it has been an ever-present conception, 
both as to space and as to time. Often he clothes it in 
words (Macaulay’s “seas of treacle and seas of butter ”’) 
which to us are as grotesque and meaningless as the 
efforts of the Hindu sculptor to symbolise the idea in 
stone. But the conception is there, and Hindu specula- 
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tion, in all its subtlety and boldness, is never tired of grap- 
pling with it. 

Here, then, we have the root of the main obstacle to our 
political plans for India—the inherent difference between 
our philosophy of life and the Hindu’s. His belief, how- 
ever it may have been veneered by contact with the West, 
is that the chief end of man is to get in touch with the 
infinite, and that everything else is secondary. We on the 
contrary regard the practical service of humanity as the 
chief object in man’s life, and we leave the mysteries of 
the infinite to look after themselves. For his purpose the 
Hindu finds help in asceticism, and in his heart he looks 
down upon the comforts and facilities of the West. Ready 
enough he often is to adopt those comforts and facilities ; 
but he dismisses them as an incident, whereas we, it seems 
to him, make them our chief objective. Hence of late he 
has never wearied of telling us that the East is spiritual 
and the West material—an assertion which many a serious- 
minded Englishman hears with a touch of resentment. 
The individual Hindu may be anything but spiritual 
according to our notions ; he may be mean in his private 
life, callous to the sufferings of others, arrogant, selfish. 
The individual Englishman may be generous, humane, 
single-minded and unselfish. Why should the latter be 
stigmatised as materialistic merely because he does not, 
like the former, cogitate on the unknowable? It is the 
old antithesis, on which Saint James waxed eloquent, of 
faith versus works; and fortunately there are plenty of 
good Hindus who do not allow their faith to interfere 
with their works. Yet the chasm remains unbridged 
between ourselves and those who believe that our political 
ideals, if adopted by them, must withdraw their minds 
from the only search which is essential to human peace. 

At one time a bridge, it seemed, might be possible. 
When the government of India was assumed by the Crown, 
a new spirit began to blow into the country. The univer- 
sities which were established after the Mutiny were for- 
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tunate in securing a number of Englishmen of the best 
type as teachers. Young Indians who had come under their 
influence subsequently made their way to England, and got 
caught up there in the heyday of Gladstonian liberalism. 
A period of genuine zeal and admiration for English 
literature and political ideals ensued. Few of its repre- 
sentatives now remain. The friendliness of those happy 
days weakened gradually ; with the enormous increase of 
university students the old personal influence of the English 
teacher declined ; and contrasts began to be drawn between 
our principles and our practice. The failure of Lord 
Ripon’s plans for local self-government in India appeared 
to imply that the liberalism of Gladstone’s England was 
not meant for export. From Lord Curzon’s viceroyalty 
onwards the old enthusiasms steadily waned ; our teaching 
and our theories of culture continued to be memorised for 
examination purposes, but under the surface there was a 
definite swing back to older allegiances. We knew little 
of it, and did nothing to check it. The youth of this 
generation cherishes very different feelings towards us 
from those of his father. What grounds have we, he asks, 
for our constant assumption of superiority? Is he not 
as good as us at our own special fetish, the competitive 
examination ? Can he not hold his own with us in debate ? 
Does he not often beat us in knowledge of our own litera- 
ture, even in our own games? And as to our boasted 
civilisation, is not his far more ancient, and just as good? 
Had not his forefathers fathomed many of the mysteries 
of nature and fashioned mighty empires while ours were 
still untutored savages ? 

The war tore away the last pretence of respect for our 
institutions and our ideals. India realised in a vague way 
that we were fighting for justice, in which, however, she saw 
no special merit but only duty ; and it seemed at least prob- 
able that we were fighting for markets as well. She was in 
no mood to appreciate the greatness of our effort or the 
majesty of our sacrifices. What she did see was that 
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European nations, the fine flower of Western culture, had 
unchained the elemental passions of humanity, and shown 
themselves no wiser or better than the nations they had 
presumed to instruct. It was half-way through the war 
that Tagore published his famous denunciation* :— 


We have seen this great stream of civilisation choking itself from 
débris carried by its innumerable channels. We have seen that with 
all its vaunted love of humanity it has proved itself the greatest 
menace to man, far worse than the sudden outbursts of nomadic 
barbarism from which men suffered in the early ages of history. 
We have seen that, in spite of its boasted love of freedom, it has 
produced worse forms of slavery than ever were current in earlier 
societies—slavery whose chains are unbreakable, either because they 
are unseen, or because they assume the names and appearance of 
freedom. We have seen, under the spell of its gigantic sordidness, 
man losing faith in all the heroic ideals of life which have made him 
great. 


This is the creed on which the new Nationalism of the 
Hindus is being nourished. It looks back, to quote Tagore 
again,t on an “ India, of about fifty centuries at least, 
who tried to live peacefully and think deeply.” It looks 
out on a world where there is neither peace nor deep 
thinking. It challenges all our ideals, as mere dogmas 
of materialism ; and it accepts our offers of political enlarge- 
ment only as a means for getting rid of us and our hypoc- 
risies. Hinduism has in its day defeated and absorbed the 
reforms of Buddhism; it withstood and outlived the 
attacks of Islam; it is convinced that it will similarly 
dislodge the British dominion, after extracting from it 
whatever may be most useful for its own purpose. Of how 
little moment, then, it is obvious, are the manceuvres of 
political parties, and the “patching up of legislative com- 
promises, in comparison with this solid rock athwart the 
stream of our hopes? For this belief that our methods 
are doomed is very widespread. Moderates and extremists 
may differ as to means and pace, but in their purpose they 
are atone. The challenge of Tagore and the “ soul-force ” 
* Nationalism, by Sir R. N. Tagore: page 56.  t Ibid., page 7. 
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of Gandhi are only the loud speakers for a wave of sentiment 
that is vibrating to-day through the whole domain of 
Hinduism. 

It is necessary to recognise this attitude of mind. It is 
barely possible to do more, so different is the whole outlook. 
Even with our friends in India—and we still have many 
good friends who appreciate the unselfishness of our policy 
—the common ground is getting narrower. Here per- 
haps the writer may be allowed a parable. In the early 
spring of this year he was standing with two men on a 
Swiss meadow, looking across one of Switzerland’s finest 
lakes to the Alps beyond. One of the men had excellent 
vision ; the other was myopic and wore strong glasses. 
Each of them was enthusiastic over the prospect. To the 
one, it was clear, the beauty of the scene layin the spacing of 
the different distances, in the varied colours of the lake and 
the further snows, in the play of sun and shade under the 
passing clouds, to all of which his quick eye was attuned. 
For the other the charm of the landscape had been the 
boldness of its-contours and the brilliancy of its high 
lights ; his vision had brought it to him like a flat oleo- 
graph, and had missed all the nuances which had rejoiced 
his companion. When they talked of the splendour of 
the scene, their language was similar, but their mental 
pictures differed entirely. It reminded the listener 
forcibly of a conversation which he had held with an old 
Indian comrade, some months before, on the relations be- 
tween England and India. Each had tried his best to see 
the other’s difficulties, and up to a point had succeeded ; 
but in the end there remained a radical incompatibility of 
outlook, which there seemed no means of harmonising. 

For examples of where the difficulty lies, let us revert 
to some of our own idola fori—parliamentary institutions, 
democracy, industrial development. We are fond of 
reminding other nations of the long and painful evolution 
of the liberties of our parliamentary government ; and we 
hint freely to India that she cannot hope to arrive in a day 
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at what in England cost our fathers centuries of struggle and 
sacrifice. The Indian nationalist listens with respect but 
without conviction. Why all this fuss about a Parliament, 
he asks : in India we have got one, and we are quite prepared 
to follow all the proper conventions ; we understand the 
grouping of parties, the decencies of debate, the ethics of 
the division lobby, and all the rest of it; why should we 
not go ahead ? If in answer to this he is pressed to realise 
that Parliament means something more than mere mechan- 
ism and that it ought to be the expression of the will of a 
sovereign people, he parts company with us. He knows of 
no sovereign people. Should we insist on the formalities 
of elections and the ballot-box, he accepts them as part 
of the ritual; but Parliament still remains to him an 
assembly of the natural leaders of the people, scrupulous to 
consult the country’s welfare, but in no particular sense 
answerable to the people for their decisions. Then take 
democracy. To the orthodox Hindu it means frankly the 
antithesis of all the essentials of social existence. Every 
man, he admits, has a right to justice and fair dealing ; 
but to give equality, even of opportunity, to the fit and the 
unfit, the twice-born and the outcaste, is unthinkable. 
With perfect honesty he looks upon the whole conception 
as madness. Turn to industrial development, one of the 
war-cries of the Nationalist party. It wounds their national 
sensibility that India should be, in their own favourite 
phrase, “a hewer of wood and a drawer of water,” a pur- 
veyor of raw material to the rest of the world, and depen- 
dent on the rest of the world for the manufactured product. 
Consequently, to remove this reproach, a modicum of 
factory work must be subsidised and protected, even if 
the agriculturist has to suffer. For the rest, they know 
that the manufacturing genius-of India lies in its cottage 
industries ; and though it did not suit them to go all the 
way with Mr. Gandhi in his cult of the spinning-wheel, 
they would admit that he spoke the mind of orthodox 
Hinduism in the matter. 
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Ill 


N his speech introducing the Indian budget last March 
at Delhi, the Finance Minister (Sir Basil Blackett) used 
the following striking words :— 


I do not think it is open to challenge that the depths of under- 
standing of man’s relation to the Infinite which have been attained 
by the best of India’s speculative thinkers hold out to Western 
civilisation as it exists to-day a hope of spiritual progress which is an 
essential complement and corrective to the materialism which 
springs from over-emphasis on the practical business of conquest of 
nature’s secrets and their compulsion to man’s service. India 
long ago revolutionised mathematics and provided the West with 
the key to the most far-reaching of all among the mechanical instru- 
ments on which its control of nature has been built, when it pre- 
sented to Europe through the medium of Arabia the device of the 
cypher upon which all modern systems of numeration depend. Even 
so, India to-day or to-morrow will, I feel confident, revolutionise 
Western doctrines of progress by demonstrating the insufficiency and 
lack of finality of much of the West’s present system of human 
values. 


This must be taken as something more serious than a mere 
courtesy of a fencer in debate. If it means anything, it 
means the possibility of some accommodation between the 
divergences of ideals which we have been considering. To 
effect such an accommodation involves a considerable 
revclution of thought, both in India and in England ; 
and it will not be the work of the politician or the con- 
stitution-monger. Meanwhile the issue in the political 
sphere is becoming imminent. We are fast approaching 
the heart of the problem which the statutory enquiry of 
1929 will have to face. We have introduced into India 
a political system which is based on certain of our own con- 
stitutional axioms. Those are not the axioms of orthodox 
Hinduism, and it is orthodox Hinduism which is the prac- 
tical guide of life for the great mass of the people. The 
educated classes, with whom alone we can deal, are willing 
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to work the machinery of our system irreproachably, but in 
their own way ; and consequently they must demur, as they 
consistently do, to the British Parliament setting itself up 
as judge of their work, for it must inevitably judge them 
by its own axioms, which are not in their creed. Such being 
the fundamental position, how is the 1929 Commission 
going to direct its enquiries ? Can it be content with dis- 
cussing dyarchy, or the transfer of more departments from 
the official hierarchy to Ministers, or the extension of the 
bicameral system? Or will it have to probe deeper, and 
examine whether responsible government, in our sense of 
the words, is a goal towards which India can move? To 
state these questions is not meant in any way to prejudge 
them. This article did not set out to offer any solution for 
the political problems which are so rapidly maturing in 
India. Its endeavour is merely to show that these problems 
are not what on the surface they may appear, and that a 
field of profound interest and importance is open to the 
political philosopher. 





PROHIBITION IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


UCH has been said about the American experiment 

in prohibition. In this country a large part of the 
discussion has been of little consequence—the exchange of 
disconnected personal observations, friendly advice as to 
places where safe liquor may be got, skirmishes of prejudice, 
airings of opinion and cocksure prophecies as to the state 
of things ten years from now. Fuel like this has kept the 
pot simmering ; but little else has come out of it in the 
way of sustained thought or concerted action. Abroad 
the subject has apparently been dealt with in the same 
way—the personal experiences of a few people who have 
made hasty visits to this country, enlivened here and there 
by the sort of news which foreign papers gladly print 
regarding American life and manners. 

No one ought to be thanked for adding any more words 
unless he has good reason for doing so. And this article 
would never have been written if Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, 
Counsel for the Anti-Saloon League, had not made a sur- 
prising statement on April 18 in his testimony before a 
sub-committee of the Senate. “This is no time,” 
he said, “to raise the white flag to the liquor interests. 
Prohibition is at its Gettysburg. The fight can be, and 
is being, won.” Now a great many people in the United 
States and abroad have hitherto thought that this particular 
Gettysburg was fought early in 1919 when the ratification 
of the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution by the 
required number of States established the principle of 
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prohibition as the law of the land. - They have felt that 
the end of the war—its Appomatox Court House—occurred 
in January, 1920, when the Volstead Act went into force, 
providing machinery to give effect to the principle estab- 
lished the year before. They have regarded the period 
between 1920 and 1926 as a period of maladjustment to 
the inevitable. But when Mr. Wheeler, whose every 
wish is enemy to the thought, says that the war is still on, 
and that this is Gettysburg, then it might be just as well 
to take stock of the situation and see where we are. 


I 


NLY one first-class study of the prohibition situation 

has been made—the report put out in September 1925 
by the Department of Research and Education of the 
Federal Council of Churches. The report is brief, well 
written, comprehensive, scientific and judicial. 

A summary is a poor substitute fora document. Never- 
theless, because of its importance, some indication must 
be given as to the character and contents of the Council’s 
pamphlet: “The prohibition régime came about through 
a very clear registering of the popular will in so far as the 
Congress and the Legislatures of the States may be assumed 
to reflect it.” ... This has been followed by “ first, a 
falling away on the part of the religious and moral forces 
from the crusading enthusiasm which brought about the 
new régime ; secondly, the rapid development of a counter 
movement of popular opinion.” . . . “ The resulting pro- 
blem is made more difficult by the strong individualistic 
tradition in American life, our heterogeneous population,” 
the political grip of the liquor business on politics, our 
dual form of government, Federal and State; and the 
moral reaction after the war. . . . “ We are now witnessing 
a supreme test.” 

“Statistics are only partially significant and are not 
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conclusive.” ... . “ The wholesome effects of prohibition 
are registered in inconspicuous ways,” they are “ almost 
impossible to measure.” On the other hand, in many 
cases, the trend of the social consequences of prohibition 
“ever since 1920 has been unfavorable and disturbing.” 
Answers to a questionnaire indicate that, since prohibition, 
homes are better furnished, wives are better provided for, 
marital relations improved, sanitary and mental conditions 
of the home have been advanced. There has been less 
malnutrition and less delinquency among children, but 
more drinking by young people and less respect for the laws 
in general. “The replies, it is true, do not distinguish 
strictly between results of prohibition and those of general 
increased prosperity.” But quite a different picture is 
presented by the case records of dependent families, . . . 
“a sharp drop about 1920 in the percentage of cases in 
which intemperance was a factor, but very decided and 
fairly consistent increases since that date.” “ The question 
is, can the unfavorable trend of the prohibition period 
be overcome ? ” 

Deaths from cirrhosis of the liver have increased slightly, 
from alcoholism definitely, since 1920. “ Alcoholic in- 
sanity is now much less prevalent than it was in 1910, but 
more prevalent than in 1920.” ‘The economic results of 
prohibition are the hardest to measure. But “it would 
be idle to dispute the assumption that prohibition has been 
an important factor in keeping saving bank deposits at a 
high level. Improvement in premium collections from 
industrial life insurance policy holders point in the same 
direction. . . . Good authority can also be found for the 
statement that industry has profited very materially 
through heightened morale.” 

As for crime statistics, “the index numbers repre- 
senting the proportion of State prisoners to total popula- 
tion of the United States (1917—100) fell to 78 in 1920, 
but rose to 98 in 1923.” . . . “ There is unmistakably a 
rapid increase in violations of the law, chiefly of the mis- 
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demeanor class. It is gratuitous, however, to blame 
prohibition for this fact. All that can be asserted is that 
prohibition has thus far not prevented an increase in such 
offenses.” . . . The situation with regard to drug addic- 
tion is clearer: “It is the experience of every authority, 
without exception, that prohibition has had no effect 
whatsoever on the prevalence of drug addiction in the 
United States.” 

“ Nothing like the amount of liquor is consumed in the 
United States that was consumed prior to 1920. . . . The 
problem is chiefly a moral problem, arising out of the wide- 
spread violation of the law.” In New York City “it is 
stated on the highest authority that complaints of violation 
of the Volstead Act have been coming before the United 
States Commissioner from the police department alone 
at the rate of 15,000 a month.” ‘The cities of Indiana 
present a different picture: “... there the prohibition 
policy would at least seem to be firmly established. .. . 
Neither New York nor Indiana is typical, and the average 
condition of the country presumably lies somewhere 
between.” . . . “ The total amount of smuggled liquor is 
not great enough to make it more than a minor phase of 
the prohibition enforcement problem . . . the smuggling 
problem is chiefly a governmental and diplomatic one... . 
Yet when it is remembered that this stock of contraband 
goods is turned loose upon a comparatively small section 
of the country and that the traffic is maintained by a 
prodigious criminal conspiracy, the demoralizing effect of 
it cannot be overestimated.” 

The home brewing of beer has failed “ both as a national 
sport and as a commercial enterprise.” The illicit manu- 
facture of “ moonshine whisky is hard to measure.” It is 
extremely prevalent in some sections, but “ there is reason 
to hope that the dangers connected with drinking ‘ moon- 
shine’ will tend more and more to confine the traffic to 
habitual drinkers.” “Statements with regard to the 
growth of an illicit wine trade have been greatly exagge- 
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rated.” For example, the production of wine grapes in 
California was 350,000 tons in 1924 as compared with 
400,000 tons in 1919. ‘The grape production for the entire 
country slumped 20 per cent. in 1924. On the other hand, 
“literally hundreds of fictitious Jewish congregations 
. . - have been found engaged in fraudulent schemes to 
secure the release of ‘sacramental’ wine” from bonded 
warehouses. And as for the type of warehouse which con- 
tains industrial alcohol, its annual deposits and withdrawals 
have risen from 83,000,000 gallons in 1921 to 124,000,000 
gallons in 1924. Since this specially denatured kind of 
alcohol can be readily distilled for beverage purposes, “ it 
is in this connection that some of the most conspicuous 
scandals have occurred.” 

The total cost of prohibition to the Federal Government 
as represented by specific appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1926 is $19,319,817; but there is still “ very much 
to be desired in the way of law enforcement efforts.” 
“The fact remains that until comparatively recently no 
effort of any consequence was made to deal with the smug- 
gling situation, which became a national scandal; that in 
the very important matter of granting permits governing 
the movement of liquors and of industrial alcohol, abuses 
of the permit privilege have been allowed to go without 
notice for long periods of time; that ‘ breweries ’ whose 
large-scale operations it should have been a comparatively 
simple matter to watch, have put large quantities of beer, 
supposedly intended for de-alcoholising, directly on the 
market in defiance of the law ; that alcohol has been diverted 
to beverage uses in enormous quantities, due to ineffectual 
administration of the law.” ‘“ Prohibition enforcement, 
so far as its responsible heads are concerned, has lacked 
statesmanship and courage.” The salaries of agents are 
so low “as to invite irregularity,” political patronage in 
the appointment of these men “ is a curse,” and the co- 
operation of State authorities with the Federal Govern- 
ment is inadequate. 
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“ If infractions of the law incident to the retail trade in 
liquor should continue on the present scale, nothing but a 
sweeping change in public opinion can prevent the effectual 
nullification of the National Prohibition Act.” What is 
this public opinion? It is hard to gauge. Out of 169 
prominent business men in New York City, 118 favored a 
modification of the law, “ industrial labor is largely hostile 
to prohibition,” while editors of Middle Western news- 
papers support it strongly. “ ‘The fundamental fact is that 
a large part of our people are unconvinced with reference to 
the liquor traffic. The trouble is with the people more 
than with the Government.” 

These are the main lines of the Council’s report. A 
careful effort has been made to preserve its tenor and 
temper. But for all that, the summary is inadequate: for 
highly compressed matter cannot be compressed further 
without some distortion, and delicate transitions of thought 
cannot be represented by dots. 


II 


E have it on the authority of President Nicholas 

Murray Butler of Columbia University, as quoted in 
the New York Evening Post of April 29, that there has been 
“ a tremendous reversal of opinion in the last twelve months.” 
Doctor Butler makes a sweeping statement and it is some- 
what doubtful whether he could back it up. For no one 
has any sure knowledge of the state of public opinion to-day, 
let alone its state twelve months ago. 

In place of such knowledge we have some figures, which, 
like most of their kind, are open to interpretation. In 1922 
the Literary Digest, a weekly magazine, attempted to learn 
the public state of mind by means of an unofficial referen- 
dum. Votes were cast by 922,833 persons, of whom 
39 per cent. voted for strict enforcement of the Volstead 
Law, 20 per cent. for its repeal, and 41 per cent. for a 
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modification which would permit the sale of “ light wines 
and beer.” In March of 1926 the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association conducted a second “ straw ballot ” ; 1,740,062 
votes were cast, of which 19 per cent. were for strict 
enforcement, 31 per cent. for repeal, and $0 per cent. for 
modification. It would appear that if in 1922 thirty-nine per 
cent. of a widely distributed clientéle were dry, and if, four 
years later, this figure shrank to 19 per cent., President 
Butler must have good grounds for his statement. And 
perhaps he has. But it should be pointed out that while 
the first straw vote covered individuals in both city and 
country, the second, by its nature, was confined to cities of 
a fairish size. Knowing the traditional “ wetness ” of the 
city and the traditional “ dryness” of the country, one 
might expect to find some such difference in two such 
ballotings, even though they had been conducted on the 
same day. This kind of unofficial referendum is carried on 
without the indispensable safeguards. No restriction can 
be effectually put on the number of votes cast by any one 
individual. There is no way of preventing the use of 


fictitious names ; there is no protection against a “ stuffed 
ballot box.” So one is left to choose between the generali- 
zation of a college President, some ambiguous figures, and 
the mere opinion of the Research Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches that a majority of Americans still 
favor the Constitutional Amendment and the Volstead Act. 


[il 


HE report of the Federal Council was intended to 

place facts regarding the prohibition régime within 
reach of any one who cared to read them. It was a conscious 
effort to pull controversy out of the clouds and down to 
earth. But one cannot help feeling that this report had a 
second result never intended by the authors—it provided 
much material, collected by the “dry” side, which has 
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served as ammunition for the “ wets ” ; while the mere fact 
that one powerful church agency, interested in prohibition 
enforcement, was ready to admit a considerable measure of 
failure, must have given great encouragement to those who 
want the Volstead Act wiped off the books. 

At all events, whatever the predisposing conditions, the 
Senate found itself on April 1 with several Bills on hand, 
all of them touching upon the prohibition question. It 
must be borne in mind that the present régime in the United 
States rests partly upon the Eighteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution,* partly upon the so-called Volstead Act. 
The first lays down the principle, the second provides for 
its enforcement, and in particular establishes a rule that 
beverages containing one-half of one per cent. of alcohol or 
more shall be considered “‘ intoxicating ” within the mean- 
ing of the Amendment. 

Now the Amendment itself, passed by the votes of the 
Legislatures of three-fourths of the separate States and 
thereby ratified as a part of the Constitution, can only be 
repealed by a like vote and a like procedure. There are 
very few people who have hopes or fears in this direction. 
For a repeal of the Amendment would involve not only a 
complete reversal of attitude throughout the country, but 
also a public confession that one of the most widely adver- 
tised social experiments in the history of the world had 
failed. There is, however, another more vulnerable ap- 
proach, arising out of the fact that those who drew up the 
Volstead Act laid down a fantastic definition of “ intoxi- 
cating beverages.” And since the Act is an ordinary 
statute, not a constitutional amendment, it may be modified 
by the same procedure by which it was passed—a majority 


* XVIII. Section1. After one year from the ratification of this article, 
the manufacture, sale or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United States 
and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is 
hereby prohibited. 

Section 2. The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 
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vote of the Houses of Congress. Certain “‘ wets,” therefore, 
argue in this wise: that since Congress has established an 
extremely Jow alcoholic content for intoxicating beverages, 
and since the Supreme Court has held this to be a not 
unwarrantable exercise of power, so now, if Congress 
chooses, it can set an extremely high alcoholic content in its 
place. In this way the Amendment would be virtually 
nullified, without being repealed in fact. This is not bad 
constitutional law, and it is the line along which the more 
vigorous “ wets ” are pressing. 

So we find that one of the Bills submitted to the Senate 
provides for a new definition of intoxicating beverages by 
raising the permitted alcoholic content to 2°75 per cent. 
Another Bill generously increases the figure to 4 per cent. 
Still another would allow the manufacture and sale of light 
wines and beer under government supervision. A fourth 
would introduce the Canadian system of government 
manufacture and sale; while the fifth, a Bill of doubtful 
constitutional validity, calls for a national referendum to 
test the sentiment of the country. On the first of April these 
measures were before the Committee of the Judiciary, to 
whom they had been referred by the Senate as a whole. 
No one of these Bills had any chance of favorable action 
from a predominantly “ dry ” Senate ; what is more, none 
of them had even a chance of being favorably reported back 
to the floor of the Senate out of a committee constituted of 
thirteen “ drys ” and three “ wets.” Nevertheless, there 
was enough of President Butler’s “ public opinion ” in the 
air to make it seem advisable to hold open hearings, and on 
April § the hearings began. 

Twelve days were taken up in testimony. Much of it 
was either opinion or exhortation : most of it was definitely 
biassed one way or the other. Wide publicity was given to 
the hearings, and certain leading metropolitan newspapers 
printed them in extenso. So far as it was the intention of 
the “wet” leaders to arouse public discussion, they did 
it: so far as it was their intention to prove the impossibility 
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vances. For example, they called Lincoln C. Andrews, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and chief of the staff 
charged with enforcing the law. General Andrews stated 
that, in his opinion, not more than § to Io per cent. of 
the illicit liquor within the country was smuggled, and of 
this amount not more than § per cent. was intercepted. 
He admitted that 875 members of the prohibition force out 
of a total of 10,000 had been discharged for cause—incom- 
petency, corruption, drunkenness. He claimed that more 
than 170,000 illicit stills for the distillation of liquor had 
been captured in 1925, but was forced to admit that in 
addition to these “ there might be, so far as he knew, an 
immense number of small stills in private houses in the 
United States unknown to his department and for which 
he had no means of discovery.” He thought that, in spite 
of the efforts of his staff, twelve to fifteen million gallons 
of alcohol were diverted for beverage purposes from bonded 
government warehouses in the course of the year. 

Emory R. Buckner, United States Attorney for the 
district which includes New York City, gave testimony 
from his own past year’s experience, which tended to cor- 
roborate all that General Andrews had said: “ Before 
assuming my office on March 2, 1925, I spent nearly a 
month making a survey. . . . I think it is not far wrong to 
say that close to 50,000 violators of the Volstead Law 
were being brought into the Federal Building in the 
course of a year. . . . I found the fifth floor of the building 
a seething mob of bar-tenders, peddlers, waiters, fixers. . . . 
The Assistant United States Attorney told me that he was 
five months behind.” And as for the effect of his own 
efforts to get a jury conviction for violation of the Volstead 
Act : “I have been wholly unable to wheedle a jail settle- 
ment of a man who was arrested only for selling.” It would 
cost, he thought, over $70,000,000 to dry up New York 
State alone. 

So the hearings ran. They proved that in certain impor- 
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tant centers the law is inadequately enforced. They sug- 
gested that, in these centers, the law might prove unen- 
forceable. The testimony appeared to favor the “ wet ” 
side of the controversy : and this is not unnatural, for the 
chief argument of the “drys” rests upon the deplorable 
state of affairs which existed before the war, when the 
saloon was in its heyday. Many of these pre-war memories 
have faded away. What is more, they cluster around the 
saloon, and none of the “ wets ” are prepared for a minute 
to advocate its return in any shape or form. It would be 
hard to tell whether opinion in the United States has, or 
has not, changed during the past twelve months. But 
“‘ wet ” sentiment is certainly more articulate, and carries 
with it an air of power and self-confidence which was 
wholly lacking a year ago. “ Prohibition is at its Gettys- 
burg,” said Mr. Wheeler. It begins to look as if Mr. 
Wheeler were right. 


IV 


HICHEVER way one turns, the issue is an ugly one. 
Conditions were deplorable before the passage of the 
Volstead Act—perhaps no worse or no better than in other 
countries, but thoroughly bad from the social point of 
view. Since 1920 these conditions have changed their 


“ce 


features but not their ugly face: prohibition “ enforce- 
ment ” has brought in its train evils quite as great as those 
from which the country escaped. And now, in the near dis- 
tance, is a fresh maelstrom of controversy, rotten politics 
and propaganda, whirling round the core of our present 
evils, and likely to engage the energy of people’s minds for 
the next several years. No one can rejoice at the prospect. 

For prohibition is back again in politics. The three- 
cornered fight between Pinchot, Pepper and Vare for the 
Republican nomination as Senator from Pennsylvania hangs 
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definitely on the prohibition issue.* Republican leaders in 
New York State, hitherto “dry” in politics, are now 
considering the political advisability of nominating a “ wet ” 
candidate for Governor to stand at the November elections. 
And a Republican Assembly and Senate, likewise tra- 
ditionally “ dry,” have just voted to place before the people 
of New York State next autumn the following question by 
way of referendum : 


Should the Congress of the United States modify the Federal 
Act (the Volstead Act) to enforce the Eighteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States so that the same shall not prohibit 
the manufacture, sale, transportation, importation or exportation of 
beverages which are not in fact intoxicating as determined in accordance 
with the laws of the respective States ? 


It is surprising that the State Senate passed this Act : 
it is more surprising still that its leadership was followed 
by the Assembly, a majority of whose members are drawn 
from country districts, usually reckoned as “dry.” But 
perhaps the most significant fact of all is that the Bill was 
drafted by no political hack, but by Mr. Elihu Root, the 
senior statesman of the Republican party in the United 
States. Such a referendum, even if answered affirmatively 
by an overwhelming majority, could have no binding effect 
upon the national Congress. But, as the expression of a 
state of mind, it might easily provide the thin point of a 
wedge to split congressional opinion apart, and, in the end, 
bring about in Washington a modification of the present 
enforcement law. Whatever the outcome, a re-appraisal of 
the possibilities of statutory regulation is under way, and 
popular education, conspicuously lacking for a generation 
past, is taking place with respect to the functions and prac- 
tice of government. 

No one can see the prohibition issue return to the arena 
of national politics without great misgivings ; least of all 


* Since these words were written Mr. Vare has won the primary 
election. 
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the politicians themselves, who may find the existing party 
structure crumbling under their feet. For the alliance 
between certain States of the North and the “ solid South ” 
under the title of the Democratic party has been un- 
natural. ‘The relationship has been maintained, not because 
of substantial common interests, but because there has been 
no major issue to break it. In the same way the Repub- 
lican party, viewed nationally, has been little more than the 
name of an accidental association between certain industrial 
States of the East and certain agricultural States of the 
West. The prediction has often been made that these 
unsubstantial ties will be broken by the first important 
national issue: and that once broken, the industrial East 
with certain industrialized States of the new South will 
find themselves aligned against the rest of the South and all 
the agricultural West. 

It would be foolish to minimize the acuteness of the 
situation. Strong language is in the air, and strong feeling 
is increasing. While the sub-committee of the Judiciary 
was taking its twelve days’ testimony, controversy over- 
ran the committee room and appeared on the floor of the 
Senate. The ablest of the “ wet ” Senators, Mr. Bruce of 
Maryland, pitted himself against the ablest Senator among 
the “ drys,” Mr. Borah of Idaho ; and for the sake of those 
who still suffer under the illusion that there is no fire 
beneath the smoke, the most spirited passage of their 
debate is quoted at length :— 


Mr. Bruce: I know this, that, whether we like it or dislike it, 
the opulent portion of the American population are going to have 
their wine, Constitution or no Constitution, statute or no statute. 
That has been demonstrated. 

Mr. Borah: I beg the Senator to permit me to proceed. The 
Senator has stated the issue. Let us argue it. The Senator has 
stated that the issue is that they propose to have what they want 
with reference to intoxicating liquor. 

Mr. Bruce : They do. 

Mr. Borah: Regardless of the Constitution of the United States 
or the statutes ? 
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Mr. Bruce: They do. 

Mr. Borah : If that be true, and I have no doubt that is just what 
the Senator thinks—— 

Mr. Bruce: I do. 

Mr. Borah : If that be true, is it not the orderly thing to do so 
long as we profess to live under a constitutional Government, to 
amend the Constitution in the manner provided by the Constitution 
itself and rewrite the charter under which we live ? Can the Senator 
conceive of anything more demoralizing and undermining to the 
good citizenship of the people than to have a solemn pledge in the 
Constitution and to have great Senators stand upon the floor of the 
Senate and say the people are going to have what they want regard- 
less of whether it is constitutional or not ? 

Mr. Bruce: I can conceive of nothing more deplorable, nothing 
more tragic, nothing more scandalous, but I take human nature as 
it is. In other words, I look at this question exactly as the Free 
Soiler looked at the institution of slavery. 

Mr. Borah: Of course, and when Wendell Phillips spoke with 
reference to that proposition he said, “ to hell with the Constitution.” 

Mr. Bruce : Yes, he did. 

Mr. Borah: But there came along the man, who, disregarding 
Wendell Phillips, found a way to solve that great question by 
amending the Constitution and effecting the change which he desired 
under the Constitution and not in violation of it. 

Mr. Bruce : How did he find it? He found it by tracing his way 
through fire and smoke, and flame, and blood. 

Mr. Borah : I am one of those who believe that the Constitution is 
of sufficient value, if it is necessary, to trace our way through blood 
and fire in order to maintain it as it is. 


Mr. Borah, of course, was speaking of Abraham Lincoln, 
and the part he played in the Civil War. Mr. Borah, in fact, 
may have had in mind what Lincoln said in 1858 in his 
debate with Judge Douglas :— 

“ There can be nothing in the words ‘ support the Constitu- 
tion’ if you may run counter to it by refusing to support any 
right established under the Constitution. Do you not violate 
and disregard your oath? I can conceive of nothing plainer in 
the world.” 

Many honest, freedom-loving men have held that view— 
including Mr. Borah. 

But Mr. Bruce may have been thinking of another pro- 
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nouncement, made some years earlier, in 1840, by no less 
an authority, who said :— 

“* Prohibition will work great injury to the cause of tem- 
perance. It 1s a species of intemperance within itself, for it 
goes beyond the bounds of reason, in that it attempts to control a 
man’s appetite by legislation and makes a crime out of things 
that are not crimes. A prohibition law strikes at the very 
principle on which our Government was founded.” 

Many honest, freedom-loving men have likewise held that 
view—including Mr. Bruce. But including also the man 
who held it first of all—Abraham Lincoln. 


United States of America. 
May 1926. 





THE MENACE TO HONGKONG 


WO main factors in the Chinese problem especially 

concern us, the insistent and natural claim of a re- 
awakened China to a revision of the attitude of the West 
towards her and the menace to British interests. This 
article only deals with the second, but that does not mean 
that the first factor can be left out of account. It is indeed 
at the root of the trouble in the Far East, and the need 
for putting our relations with China on a new basis has 
already been emphasised in these pages and some short- 
comings of our own recognised.* The danger to our posi- 
tion is, however, of so grave a character in the SouthT that 


it is essential that the public should realise what is happen- 
ing there, and it concerns the Americans, the French and 
the Japanese as well as ourselves, for, to judge from the 
words of a high Kuomintang official which are quoted 
below, what is our turn to-day may be theirs to-morrow. 


I. Tue Oricin oF THE BoycotTrT 


HE boycott is no new weapon in China’s armoury. 
We know from the old John Company records that, 
in the days of the Canton “ factories,” whole fleets were 
not infrequently detained, swinging idly at their moorings 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. §8, March, 1925, p. 276, and No. 60, September, 
1925, p. 674. 5 aes 
+ A map will be found appended to this article. 
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for months at a time and forbidden to load their valuable 
cargoes of “ Tea, Silk and Turkey Rhubarb,” pending the 
settlement of some dispute between the Chinese officials 
and the Company’s agents; while the boycott’s first 
cousin pa-shth (close the shops) is now and always the 
Chinese merchants’ most effective protest in the face of 
illegal impost or tyranny. It is only during the present 
century, however, that the Chinese have come to realise 
the efficacy of the boycott as a retaliatory measure. Of 
recent years, the most noteworthy example was the one 
which followed the presentation of the Twenty-one 
Demands by Japan in 1915. It reached nation-wide 
dimensions and lasted intermittently for nearly seven years. 
For that movement there was some justification. But it 
cannot be claimed for the anti-British boycott now operating 
in South China and aimed especially at Hongkong that it 
is prompted by any comparable grievances. 

To get at the root of the trouble it is necessary to go 
back to history. The impact of the West upon China and 
its inevitable results have already been described in THE 
Rounp Tasiz.* The boycott owes its immediate origin, 
however, to the affair of May 30, 1925, at Shanghai, when 
a collision took place between the police of the international 
settlement and an excited mob, and a number of Chinese, 
among them several students, were killed and wounded. 
This was followed by a violent anti-foreign outburst 
accompanied by a general strike and boycott, levelled 
chiefly at the British and Japanese. There was after- 
wards regrettable delay in dealing with the Shanghai affair 
and more understanding might have been shown ; but for 
the incident itself we were no more responsible than any 
of the other Powers. We have, however, from the earliest 
days of Western intercourse with China led the van both 
in diplomacy and trade, and our interests are easily the 
most conspicuous in the East. It was natural, then, that 
we should become the principal target of the agitation. 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 58, March, 1925, p. 276. 
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Anti-foreign sentiment was aggravated by lying propa- 
ganda disseminated by Bolshevist agents, who further 
utilised the trouble to foster an impression that the Chinese 
were writhing under the tyranny of foreign aggression, or 
imperialism. ‘The boycott assumed serious dimensions : 
hundreds of ships lay idle at Shanghai and other ports, and 
Anglo-Chinese trade was completely paralysed, the losses 
running into millions of dollars. British trade is now 
showing signs of revival in the Yangtse valley, and will 
doubtless continue to improve if political conditions grow 
more settled. Despite, however, the unceasing efforts of - 
the Chinese merchants of Hongkong, backed by the 
Hongkong Government, no slackening is discernible in the 
relentless boycott directed against us from Canton, and it 
is the purpose of this article to recount the circumstances 
that have accompanied this determined war on British trade 
and prestige in South China. 


II. Events 1n Kwanctunc 


O understand the present situation, some knowledge 

of recent political happenings in the Kwangtung 
Province is essential. Canton, its chief city, has been the 
centre of revolutionary strife, and the much-prized goal of 
ever-contending armies since the inception of the Republic 
in 1911, with the result that, from being one of the most 
progressive and prosperous provinces in China, Kwangtung 
was, in the words of the North China Herald, reduced by 
the end of 1920 to 


a dismal state of poverty and debt by the avarice, corruption and 
misrule of the Kwangsi militarists, who, entering the province 
ostensibly as defenders of the Constitution, proceeded to impose 
illegal taxes, to license gambling and disorderly houses, to encourage 
the traffic in opium, and to permit the smuggling of arms by robber 
bands. 


Shortly after the appearance of this indictment the Kwangsi 
militarists in question were ejected by a Cantonese army 
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operating from Swatow under Chen Chiung-ming, follow- 
ing whose victory there arrived on the scene his former 
patron, Sun Yat-sen, “the stormy petrel of Chinese 
politics ” and the recognised leader at that period of the 
Kuomintang, or Nationalist party. Sun’s peculiar tem- 
perament, however, would not allow of his working har- 
moniously with Chen, and by the summer of 1922 they 
were at open enmity, and Sun was compelled to seek safety 
in flight, a British gunboat conveying him to Hongkong. 
Taking up his residence at Shanghai, Sun made the ac- 
‘ quaintance of the Russian emissary, Joffe, who initiated 
him into the mysteries of the Soviet creed, which for Sun 
became invested with a new significance. He was aware 
that in Canton, thanks to Soviet propaganda, the Labour 
leaders were impregnated with communist ideas; but, 
until his association with Joffe, Sun had not contemplated 
adopting Bolshevism as a means of attaining political power. 
He shortly had an opportunity of testing his newly-acquired 
theories. 

In February, 1923, Chen Chiung-ming, opposed by a 
combination of Hunan, Kwangsi and Yunnan militarists, 
retired to his native stronghold on the East River, Waichow, 
and Sun Yat-sen went South again to reorganise the Canton 
Government. Allying himself on his arrival at Canton 
with the Kuomintang extremists, Sun declared his policy 
to be “the overthrow of imperialism and militarism.” 
Yet he saw nothing paradoxical in imposing his own will 
on his fellow countrymen by the employment of large 
numbers of mercenaries from other provinces, for whose 
maintenance he sanctioned the reintroduction of gambling, 
brothel and opium monopolies. To Borodin, the Soviet 
envoy, who had been despatched from Moscow specially 
to exploit Canton, he extended the heartiest of welcomes, 
and encouraged the formation of additional student and 
labour organisations, permitting the open dissemination 
amongst them of Bolshevist doctrines. As the influence 
of Borodin and his Russian colleagues increased, they were 
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invited to participate in the political conferences of the 
Kuomintang, with the result that the party was rent in 
twain, the extremists predominating. The enrolment of 
a “ Red army ” was approved, and Russian officers were 
appointed to train cadets for this new force at the Whampoa 
Academy. Allegiance to Peking had long been even 
nominally renounced, and a new flag of Soviet design 
adopted—red, with a white star on a blue quarter. 

Attempts by Sun to seize the Canton Customs, in order 
to obtain additional revenues, were unsuccessful, and on 
the second occasion they led to an international naval 
demonstration, following which, Sun became more and 
more the mouthpiece of his Russian advisers, his bitterest 
invective being reserved for Great Britain, now described 
by him as the arch-enemy of progress, though, speaking two 
years earlier at the Hongkong University, he had exhorted 
his student audience “ to study the good government of the 
English and carry it to all parts of China.” Sun’s appear- 
ance in public at this period did not differ at all from that 
of any other of China’s War Lords. He moved surrounded 
by guards fingering the triggers of their Mauser pistols. 
His avowed communist principles proved obnoxious to 
many of his followers and, what was of greater consequence, 
alienated the sympathy of the Cantonese overseas,* on 
whom he had depended largely for financial support. His 
trusted representative and personal agent in the United 
States, Dr. Ma Soo, would have none of the new doctrines, 
and returning to China tried unsuccessfully in conjunction 
with other moderates to lead the Kuomintang at Canton 
back to safer paths and a saner policy. 

Meanwhile, the conduct of Sun’s mercenaries, who 
treated Canton as a conquered city, levying all manner of 
taxes, confiscating temple and public lands, holding rich 
citizens to ransom, and impressing hundreds of workers into 


*Kwangtung supplies an overwhelming percentage of the Chinese 
emigrants to Singapore and the Malay peninsula. Swatow alone sends 
120,000 persons there a year. 
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military service, aroused the resentment of the populace, 
and led to an attempt on the part of the merchants to 
organise an armed force for their own protection. Volunteer 
companies, formed for defence against brigandage, already 
existed in town and country throughout Kwangtung, and 
the merchants sought to link up and concentrate the larger 
number of these at Canton. Towards this scheme Sun 
feigned a friendliness he did not feel, and gave his sanction 
to the importation of a consignment of arms ordered from 
Europe by the merchants. On the arrival of the steamer, 
however, Sun not only refused to allow the volunteers to 
take delivery of the arms, but ordered the arrest of their 
commander-in-chief as a rebel, and was only prevented 
from bombarding the city by the protests of the Consular 
Body. The exasperated merchants responded to this 
. tyranny by starting a business strike throughout the 
province. Feeling on both sides ran high, and the inevit- 
able clash came on October 10, when there was a skirmish 
between a small party of volunteers and a procession of 
Bolshevist organisations. Four days later, the Red army 
was turned loose on the city, and there ensued scenes of 
slaughter and desolation which wrung the following lament 
from a Chinese eye-witness :— 


The great city of Canton, after being subjected for years to the 
tyranny of an alien army of mercenaries, finally had inflicted upon it a 
holocaust of slaughter and conflagration such as it had never known. 


These events in Canton were overshadowed at the time by 
the struggle for supremacy in the North between Wu Pei-fu 
and Chang Tso-lin, but they aroused a wave of anti-Sun 
feeling amongst Cantonese all over the world. 

A month later, recognising the precarious nature of his 
hold on the South, Sun accepted an invitation from the 
victors in the northern conflict to attend a reorganisation 
conference at Peking. He left Canton in failing health, and 
died three months after his arrival at the capital. Much 
has been written concerning the character and achieve- 
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ments of Sun Yat-sen, but nothing truer than Professor 
Soothill’s terse estimate :—‘ As a destroyer he had few 
equals ; constructive powers were not his.” 

Sun left his successor at Canton, Hu Han-min, confronted 
with the growing menace of another struggle with Chen 
Chiung-ming, who, emerging from his retreat near Waichow, 
had assembled his supporters at Swatow, with the object 
of making another bid for political supremacy in Kwang- 
tung. Chen Chiung-ming himself has no pretensions to 
military knowledge. He is a scholar, not a soldier, and 
though on this occasion he assumed the title of commander- 
in-chief to avoid dissensions amongst his generals, he left 
the actual conduct of operations to them. The campaign 
that followed is noteworthy because of the opportunity 
which it afforded to the Russian-drilled Red army to prove 
its mettle in the field. The force despatched from Canton 
against Chen Chiung-ming included a heavy proportion of 
raw levies, amongst whom disciplined units were cleverly 
distributed by Chiang Kai-shih, the general in command of 
the Whampoa Cadets. The method employed by the troops 
under his immediate direction when assaulting an enemy 
position is worth recording. Selected units from each 
company would rush forward and plant small red flags at 
objective points ; the main attacking force, coerced when 
necessary by the pistols of their “ Cadet ” officers, would 
then advance until the position was captured. By these 
novel tactics, assisted by an infinitely superior strategy, 
the Kuomintang army easily defeated Chen Chiung-ming’s 
forces, and in a remarkably short space of time reached 
Swatow. On the arrival there of the Cantonese Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Hsu Chung-chih, Kuomintang officials 
were appointed to all the principal posts, and the Kuomin- 
tang emblem was substituted for the Chinese national 
flag on the public buildings. This was in March, 1925. 

The victors practised no brutalities on the inhabitants 
of the conquered districts. Their soldiers appeared to be 
subject to iron discipline, and it was indeed Chen Chiung- 
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ming’s retreating forces that were most dreaded by the 
country people. In Swatow itself, good order was main- 
tained, and no antagonism manifested towards the foreign 
community; but a flood of communist propaganda was 
let loose on the population. The local Press gave promin- 
ence to inspired articles calling for the abolition of unequal 
treaties, and the rendition of the Maritime Customs; stump 
orators were to be seen everywhere preaching the same 
theme, and much activity was observable amongst the 
hitherto quiescent Labour organisations. 

In May, the situation in Canton began to create some 
anxiety. ‘The Kuomintang leaders had fallen out with the 
Kwangsi and Yunnan mercenaries and the two sides were 
ranging themselves in preparation for the usual contest for 
possession of the city. Responding to an urgent appeal for 
help, Hsu Chung-chih was compelled to despatch his 
brilliant general, Chiang Kai-shih, with the Whampoa 
Cadet regiments to the assistance of his party, thereby 
weakening his own position in Eastern Kwangtung. Hsu 
himself remained at Swatow, until late in June, arranging a 
compromise with Chen Chiung-ming’s representatives. 
He then returned to Canton leaving Swatow under the dual 
control of one of his officers, with 200 soldiers as a body- 
guard, and an official belonging to Chen Chiung-ming’s 
party with a similarly limited military force. 

Hostilities broke out at Canton in the beginning of June, 
and continued in a desultory way until the 12th of that 
month, when the Red army, reinforced by the Swatow 
contingents, crossed the river from Honam and, advancing 
into the city, completely routed the allied Kwangsi and 
Yunnanese forces, which retreated in disorder towards the 
North River. A reign of terror followed, 


all whose speech showed that they were not Cantonese being singled 
out for attack, with the result that many hundreds of inoffensive 
individuals of all classes, including women and children, were killed 
in the streets.* 


* Translated from the Cantonese newspaper, Hsien Hsiang Pao. 
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This wanton massacre was only arrested when the Kuomin- 
tang leaders placed the city under martial law, and entrusted 
the maintenance of order to General Chiang Kai-shih. 
A new Government was subsequently formed, consisting of 
sixteen “ Commissars,” with Wang Chao-ming as Chair- 
man, Hsu Chung-chih as War Commissar, and Liao Chung- 
hoi, the notorious “ Chief of the Labour Division,” as 
Commissar of Finance. The portfolio for Foreign Affairs 
was taken by Dr. C. C. Wu, Hu Han-min retaining his 
position as Generalissimo of the Kuomintang forces. 

Much of the excitement engendered by the shooting 
incident at Shanghai had by this time died down, but the 
Kuomintang extremists were now assured of the supre- 
macy of their party and they united with the students in 
urging the more vigorous prosecution of the anti-British 
and anti—Japanese boycott. The Labour unions were 
accordingly induced to declare a sympathetic strike to start 
simultaneously at Hongkong, Canton and Swatow on 
June 21, whilst public demonstrations on a grand scale 
were staged for June 23. 


III. Tue SHameen INCIDENT 


ITH a few exceptions, all Chinese employed on the 

Shameen, the island on which the British and French 
concessions stand, left their work on June 21, 1925. The 
following day a Japanese was killed in a fracas outside the 
gates, and it was deemed advisable to erect sandbags and 
barbed wire defences to protect the Concession. At Hong- 
kong the students, including those at the university, and a 
large number of domestic servants ceased work and left the 
Colony; the trams also stopped running for a time. On 
the other hand the Hongkong Mechanics’ Union—the 
only one, be it noted, to employ the secret ballot—decided 
against the strike, and the maintenance of the water and 
electricity services was thus assured. There was, indeed, 
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at this juncture a lack of spontaneity on the part of the 
working classes in Hongkong, and anti-British sentiment 
was evidently a dying flame. Fresh fuel was supplied in a 
startling fashion. 

Since 1919, when Peking students marched in procession 
to burn down the house of an unpopular Cabinet Minister, 
all public demonstrations have been modelled on the same 
lines. At a given time and place, representatives from the 
local schools and colleges, boy and girl students of all ages 
from six years upwards and Labour organisations of every 
description line up in procession. Marching four abreast, 
each group is shepherded by a leader whose function it is 
to “fan” the shouting of pre-arranged slogans, after the 
fashion of American college yells, which are taken up and 
repeated at frequent intervals. Banners of all sizes in- 
scribed with denunciations of Imperialism figure plentifully 
in these demonstrations. The apparently unending columns 
of marching men, women and children ; the thrilling cadence 
of their concerted cries ; the rolling drums, regulating the 
step of the marchers ; the waving banners: it is easy to 
imagine the effect of all these things upon the emotions of 
the watching crowds. 

Such was the procession which, on the afternoon of 
June 23, made its way along the Shaki street, the busy 
thoroughfare on the city side running parallel with the 
Shameen and separated from it by a narrowcreek. The rear 
of the procession was brought up by detachments of the 
Whampoa Cadets, elated by two victorious campaigns, and 
in the very mood for, if not actually seeking, trouble. As 
these Cadets, fully armed, arrived opposite the Victoria 
Hotel on the Shameen, several shots rang out from the 
Shaki side and some disorder was discernible amongst 
their ranks. A moment later, they turned and fired de- 
liberately across the creek at the Shameen, killing a French 
merchant and wounding three civilians, one of whom was a 
woman. The French and British marines guarding the 
Concession returned the fire with machine guns, and a sharp 
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fusillade ensued from both sides for about ten minutes, 
followed by intermittent firing for another hour. There 
were a few further minor casualties on the Shameen, 
including a British petty officer, who was shot in the hands 
whilst running down the British front line sounding the 
“Cease Fire.” Of the processionists, according to the 
British official report, dated June 25, 37 were killed, includ- 
ing one woman, four students and a teacher of the Canton 
Christian College, and about 80 wounded. In Chinese 
accounts of the occurrence the number of both killed and 
wounded is considerably higher than these figures. An 
attempt was at once made by the Canton local authorities 
to fasten the onus of this affray on to the British ; but 
there is no room for doubt that the Cadets were the first 
to open fire, a fact which was later testified to by neutral 
eye witnesses, including the Danish Consul and an American 
naval officer. It transpired subsequently that two Russians 
had been bribed to discharge their revolvers near the pro- 
cession with the object of provoking a collision. But it was 
difficult to get the Chinese to believe this and the diffi- 
culty was not lessened by the appearance in the Canton Gazette 
(an anti-British organ, printed in English and supported by 
Russian money) of a statement over the signatures of 
responsible American and British professors attached to the 
Canton Christian College, attributing the occurrence to 
provocative firing on the part of the British. This allega- 
tion was incorrect. But it was quoted by every Chinese 
newspaper in the country, and did an immense amount of 
harm which the retraction that subsequently appeared in 
the Hongkong papers could not neutralise. 

But for this second regrettable incident, it is doubtful 
whether the general public would have responded suffici- 
ently to extremist agitation to enable the strike and boycott 
to be maintained. To them the cry against Imperialism 
and unequal treaties probably conveyed little meaning ; 
but the shooting of a number of their compatriots provided 
concrete evidence of foreign brutality which their intelli- 
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gence could easily grasp. The stream of returning strikers 
to Hongkong ceased instantly, and the atmosphere became 
charged with a current of resentment rendered more 
intense by the wholesale distribution amongst all classes 
of specially prepared photographs of the unfortunate 
victims. 

Since June 23, a date as fateful to the South as May 30 
to the North, residents on the Shameen have lived in a 
state of siege, dependent on Hongkong for every necessary 
of life, deprived of their clerical and domestic staffs, and 
compelled to perform every kind of menial task themselves. 
It is difficult for people in England to realise what this 
means. ‘The Chinese meet the long enervating summer of 
the South along the line of least resistance: clothing is 
reduced to a minimum ; food is taken on the sidewalk ; 
and a general atmosphere of fans and cane chairs prevails : 
whilst all but the very poorest families have their amabs 
or little mui-tsat (slave girls) to attend to their needs. 
Such latitude in dress and deportment is not possible for 
the European, whose standard of manners does not always 
make for comfort in tropical climates. Shameen itself, 
a reclaimed sandspit, on which the British and French 
quarters stand, is a tiny lozenge-shaped island less than a 
mile in circumference, with the Pearl River flowing past 
its front and, at its rear, the narrow congested Shaki creek 
dividing it from the mainland and the suburbs of Canton; 
fair to look at, because of the care bestowed on its trees 
and public lawns, but a trying place to live on at the 
best of times. With one or two insignificant exceptions, 
no house possesses a garden. The noises and smells of 
the city and the crowded, muddy river constantly offend 
the senses. The temperature during the seven-months’ 
summer is high and humid, keeping the body all day in a 
state of continual perspiration ; while the airless nights are 
even less bearable. The majority of the houses have the 
primitive sanitary arrangements of an English country 
cottage, and lack the most ordinary kinds of labour-saving 
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devices, deficiencies which add greatly to the trials of 
housekeeping. 

The plight of British residents at the smaller treaty 
ports, such as Wuchow, Kongmoon and Swatow, has been 
even less enviable. At Wuchow, the well supplying the 
house of the Commissioner of Customs, a Japanese, was 
deliberately polluted because he entertained some officers 
from a British gunboat. But perhaps Swatow, where there 
is no foreign concession or residential area, and the foreign 
community is very scattered, has suffered most. The strike 
started there on July 2, since when the houses of all British 
residents have been closely picketed, and local food sup- 
plies completely cut off. The provisions necessary to 
keep them alive have had to be obtained from Hongkong 
and landed by themselves. ‘They have had to do their 
own cooking, washing and housework. The sight of well- 
known British residents carting refuse, or acting as hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for the various houses, is 
now so common as to excite no further interest. The 
British members of the Customs staff, by virtue of being 
in Chinese Government employ, are allowed a small daily 
ration of fresh food, but other British residents, men, 
women and children alike, are living almost entirely on 
tinned provisions, to the detriment of their health. ‘To add 
to the strain of the earlier days of the strike, all-night 
sentry work was considered advisable for the safety of the 
women and children, and an amateur signalling station 
was in constant communication with the British gunboat 
in the harbour. Neither sampans nor rickshaws are 
allowed to accept British “fares,” and no exception is 
made in favour of H.B.M.’s Consul—though he may be 
on his way to interview the Chinese officials. Yet, para- 
doxical as it may sound, the efforts of Bolshevist agents 
from Canton to create anti-British feeling have met with 
little response, and the bulk of the population is in no sense 
hostile. 
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IV. Tue Boycortrr 


NTIMIDATION is the chief weapon of the Labour 

unions for the enforcement and maintenance of the 
strike, and it is used ruthlessly and on a wholesale scale. 
After the declaration of the strike, e: sployees of British 
firms or residents who did not cease work at once were 
threatened with personal violence. If this failed to have 
the desired effect, they would receive letters from a so- 
styled “ Blood and Iron Society ” containing crude drawings 
of daggers, or marrow-freezing messages would reach them 
over the telephone. In the case of a servant from the 
North who insisted on remaining in a British household, 
the Servants’ Union employed women to abduct his wife, 
thereby compelling him to give up the unequal struggle. 
In another case, an old man, unwilling to leave his work, 
was recalled to his home in the country by the village 
elders, who had been warned that, if he persisted in serving 
an Englishman, their houses would be burnt to the ground. 
Other forms of intimidation include threats to desecrate 
the family graves of obdurate employees, or to assassinate 
members of their families. The punishment meted out 
to those who ignored the warnings given to them was, in 
the beginning, of a mild character; they were paraded 
through the streets wearing conical paper hats inscribed 
with the characters “ Foreigners’ Dogs.” As time went 
on, however, strike breakers were treated much more 
drastically, being beaten unmercifully, tied up by the 
thumbs to poles, and exposed to the heat of the sun, 
presenting by the end of the day—with their blackened 
faces and swollen tongues—a spectacle calculated to im- 
press all observers. At Hongkong, with the backing of 
British authority, it was found possible to check intimida- 
tion. But at Canton, Swatow and other treaty ports in 
Kwangtung, not only did the officials profess to be unable 
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to control the Labour unions, but the police actually 
assisted them by putting in gaol anyone sent to them by the 
Strike Committee. 

Another readjustment of power occurred at Canton in 
August. It arose out of the assassination of Liao Chung- 
hoi, Commissar of Finance, and the discovery by the 
extremist members of the Government that certain of their 
fellow Commissars whose Bolshevist principles were of a 
somewhat pinkish tinge, were plotting their overthrow. 
The subsequent arrest of Hu Han-min, Sun Yat-sen’s 
successor, and the flight of the War Commissar, Hsu 
Chung-chih, created a great sensation and though the 
influence of his numerous friends soon secured Hu Han- 
min’s release, his activities were effectually sidetracked by 
his despatch to Moscow on a “ special mission,” General 
Chiang Kai-shih succeeding him in command of the Red 
army. General Chiang it may be noted, is not a Southerner, 
but a native of Chekiang province, from which a large pro- 
portion of the Whampoa Cadets also come. 

Taking advantage of the confusion in the Kuomintang 
ranks at Canton occasioned by the above mentioned inci- 
dents, Chen Chiung-ming’s reassembled forces evicted the 
tiny garrison which Hsu Chung-chih had left behind at 
Swatow, and reoccupied that city early in September. 
As a consequence, the strike situation became slightly 
easier. Nevertheless, the few British steamers which called 
at the port in the hope of working cargo were unable to do 
so. The executive members of the Labour unions had 
fled on the departure of their “ Red” protectors, but 
before leaving they threatened terrible vengeance on any 
who attempted to break the strike, and the military situa- 
tion was so uncertain that few had the courage to do so. 
Their caution was soon justified, for Chen Chiung-ming 
was again compelled to evacuate Swatow before the advance 
of a Red army, which entered the city on November 5. 
The Labour union leaders reappeared simultaneously, 
and have since entirely dominated the situation. 
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Originally, the strike and the boycott were directed 
against all “ Imperialistic Powers.” But at an early stage 
of the movement the Labour unions at Canton and Swatow 
received instructions from the “ Political Commission of 
the Kuomintang” to exclude France and America from 
the scope of their operations. To excuse this inexplicable 
partiality towards the French, it was solemnly asserted 
that their marines took no active part in the Shaki shooting 
incident! In September, the Japanese were able to arrange 
a compromise with the Strike Committee, and from that 
time onwards the full force of the boycott has been con- 
centrated on Hongkong. 

Since last June no ships under the British flag have been 
allowed to load or discharge cargo at Canton, Swatow or 
the West River ports. Their place has been taken by an 
increasing number of Norwegian, Dutch, Danish and 
Chinese steamers. From each non-British vessel the 
Strike Committee collects a “ subscription ” of $2,000 a 
trip and they are permitted to enter and work only on 
condition that they avoid Hongkong whatever their 
destination. On certain valuable export cargoes, ¢.g., silk, 
heavy supplementary fees have to be paid, amounting to 
as much as $5,000 or more a trip. In this way, a system 
has been established by which British trade is transferred 
to “neutral” nations. A British river steamer main- 
tains regular communication between Hongkong and 
Shameen, but she has not used her wharf since the begin- 
ning of the strike. She lies in midstream, whilst armed 
launches circle round and seize any native boat attempting 
to go alongside. Not infrequently boats so caught are 
taken to the nearest jetty and broken up as a warning to 
others. Passengers’ luggage is subject to inspection by 
pickets, and articles of British origin found therein are 
confiscated. In a statement of accounts of the Foreign 
Employees’ Union at Swatow, which recently appeared in 
the local Press, the share of the “subscriptions” from 
non-British shipping received by that minor organisation 
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from the Strike Committee for the months July-November, 
1925, was given as $6,000. The total receipts for the same 
period amounted to $32,000, and consisted chiefly of com- 
pulsory donations from the compradores of foreign firms. 
That the accounts showed a debit balance of $14,747 would 
appear to be due to the periodical disappearance of succeed- 
ing treasurers. 

The boycott has evolved one of the most remarkable 
organisations ever known outside regular government. It 
has its own law courts, whether for the punishment of 
those transgressing the rules of the Labour unions, or for 
the adjudication of the amount of tribute to be paid on 
goods seized from the merchants. Since the settlement 
of the Customs trouble in Canton this spring, when the 
port was closed by order of the Commissioner of Customs 
as a way of putting an end to illegal seizures of goods 
between ships and the shore, the Strike Committee has 
established its own examination shed where cargo is taken 
for inspection after it has passed the Customs. All 
foreign goods are in the first place regarded as British, and 
the onus of proving the contrary rests with the importer. 
To avoid the delay caused by this constant search and con- 
fiscation of their goods heavy bribes are paid by merchants. 
A feature, in fact, of each new strike regulation is that it 
is apparently made for the purpose of being lucratively 
broken. Unquestionably, those who control the boycott 
erganisation are accumulating fortunes. So well is this 
realised that entrance fees are demanded of all who 
are admitted to the ranks of the pickets. Permits to travel 
to and from Hongkong might be obtained from the Strike 
Committee at $20 each.* Persons attempting to travel 
without them are liable to arrest and exemplary fines, or 
imprisonment and torture. Permits to enter the Shameen 
also cost $20, whilst goods entrusted to the safe keeping 
of foreign firms on the Concession, a much-used privilege 
during disturbances, may only be removed on payment 

* The charge has now, it is reported, been reduced to $3 a head. 
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to the Kuomintang Trade Commissioner of from one to 
two per cent. of the total value, plus stamp duty. 

Attempts have been made to set down in figures the 
damage that is being done by the boycott to the colony of 
Hongkong. ‘Taking official trade statistics as a basis, 
experts have computed the loss at not less than £300,000 
daily. But there is damage in less apparent ways that 
cannot be even approximately determined. Hongkong 
is the trade entrepét of the Far East, and the distributing 
point for all the enormous trade of South China. The 
Far Eastern commercial interests of many nationalities 
are centred there and these are suffering equally with 
British interests from the effect of the boycott. It cannot 
be expected that they will be content to support their 
losses indefinitely. Already the extremely valuable silk 
trade with Canton, which was formerly handled at Hong- 
kong, has been diverted to Shanghai, whither dealers 
have of necessity followed it. This is one of the more 
serious aspects of the situation. For trade deflected in 
this way will be difficult to recover, and if this state of 
affairs continues much longer Britain’s commercial pre- 
eminence* in the Far East will be a thing of the past. 
This is not an overstatement. In 1924, Hongkong’s 
share of the {113,000,000 which represented the value of 
British trade with China was no less than {£70,000,000. 
That the organisers of the boycott are not ignorant of the 
important part played by the Colony in Britain’s economic 
relations with China is shown by the following extract from 
a speech delivered recently by Chou En-lai, Chief of the 
Kuomintang Political Department at Swatow :— 


How powerful the Strike is! We have never had anything like 
it in our diplomatic history since the famous Opium War. It is 
because of this that the Nationalist Government is so anxious to 


* As an example of the way in which British prestige would be affected 
should this happen :—in February, 1898, the Chinese Foreign Office gave 
an undertaking to the British Government that the Inspector-General of 
the Chinese Maritime Customs is to be a British subject as long as British 
trade predominates in China. 
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help and support the movement in Swatow, so that the trouble may 
continue until we wring the very life out of Hongkong. In dealing 
with foreigners, continue the severance of economic relations with 
the British. We firmly believe that some day we shall overthrow 
British Imperialism. But there is also American Imperialism, 
Japanese Imperialism, French Imperialism, etc. You will ask, 
“What attitude should we maintain towards these?” For the 
present we shall deal with the British alone, and give the Americans, 
the Japanese and the French time to learn from the lesson being 
taught to the British. 


The various discussions, official and unofficial, that have 
taken place between Hongkong and Canton with a view 
to the settlement of the boycott, which is causing fully 
as much harm to the merchants of Canton and Swatow as 
to those of Hongkong, have hitherto come to naught. By 
force and intimidation, a small minority of agitators, work- 
ing for purely personal ends, are keeping alive a movement 
artificially created and characterised by flagrant violations 
of treaty rights. It is undeniable that, but for the tyranny 
of the Labour unions, the boycott would not last another 
day. What, then, it will be asked, is the position of the 
Canton Government in the matter? ‘The truth is that, 
to use a homely phrase, the tail has been wagging the dog. 
Placed in power by Russian money and arms, both of which 
have been liberally supplied, and sustained largely by con- 
tributions from the illegal revenues of the Strike Com- 
mittee, the Kuomintang Government in Canton has been 
a slave to its supporters. It could not break away from 
them without running the risk of falling as so many of its 
predecessors have fallen. If by some fortunate concatena- 
tion of circumstances it could have been assured of equally 
powerful aid from any other direction, the probabilities 
are that Soviet assistance would long ago have been dis- 
carded and Bolshevist activities suppressed. 

At the moment of writing things look more hopeful. 
The defeat of Feng Yu-hsiang has naturally affected the 
South, and if the victorious war lords continue to co- 
operate and the general situation develops favourably, the 
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reaction will no doubt go further. The Kuomintang 
conference at Canton is reported already to have adopted 
proposals for suppressing the Communists, and extremists 
apparently no longer enjoy the same favour as they did. 
The prospects of the boycott ending are considered better 
than they have been since its inception. At the same 
time, whatever may be the desire of the Government at 
Canton, its power to control the Labour element remains 
to be proved, and in the meantime the fortunes of 
British trade will still depend upon the uncertainties of 
Chinese domestic politics. To what extent this is in- 
evitable it is beyond the purpose of this article to enquire. 
Its object is simply to give the facts. 
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UNITED KINGDOM : THE GENERAL 
STRIKE 


HE General Strike is over and the nation has returned 

to the problem of the mines. Every other issue was 
temporarily dwarfed or annihilated: by the strike itself. 
Nothing mattered except that the mass attack, not less an 
attack because its weapon was inaction, upon the State 
should be countermanded unconditionally by those who 
ordered it, or decisively broken by the defenders. It began 
with a wholesale breach of covenants. One of its first 
objectives was the complete suppression of public opinion. 
If the strike had succeeded not a single principle of freedom 
would have remained intact or could have been defended 
with any certainty of success in the future. It did not 
succeed. Ten days of the severest test which could be 
brought to bear have proved that the ancient foundations of 
majority rule in Britain can support as stoutly as ever the 
modern superstructure. The least trammelled political 
democracy in the world, least dependent upon constitutional 
checks for its security, has proved itself secure. Foreign 
critics have had caustic comments to make upon what they 
regard as the unnecessary muddle out of which the strike 
arose. Critics at home will be heard presently to the 
same effect. But, once the danger became an urgent fact, 
the same foreign observers found that the reserve of 
political sense was undiminished and reported what they 
saw with ungrudging respect. The strike did us little 
credit in the manner of its beginning and no discredit in 
the manner of its progress. 
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From the beginning the Council of the Trades Union 
Congress, directing the strike, threw all the emphasis 
possible upon the industrial character of the dispute. They 
disclaimed with indignation any desire to attack the State 
or to alter the Constitution. Their intentions and their 
disclaimers mattered nothing. The act and its conse- 
quences blotted them out. Either the strike was an 
attempt to make the Government yield to force or it had 
no purpose at all. It was political or nothing. The strike 
over, there is certain to be much discussion upon the 
barriers which can be erected to keep industrial ‘action 
_ within its proper limits as a means of bargaining only legiti- 
mate between employers and their employees. This is 
an issue for the future. The purpose of the present article 
is to attempt an impartial account of the way in which a 
great industrial dispute passed into the region of politics 
and questions concerning the future prosperity of a basic 
industry grew into one simple question of the safety of 
the State. 


I. Tue NEGOTIATIONS 


REVIOUS numbers of Tue Rounp Taste have given 

the history of the present dispute in the coal-fields in 
its earlier stages. Our last issue appeared shortly before 
Sir Herbert Samuel’s Commission issued its Report. This 
eagerly awaited document was signed on March 6 and pub- 
lished on March 11. We print the summary of its conclu- 
sions at the end of this article. Briefly, it found that 
three-quarters of the coal raised was being produced at a 
loss. It recommended a large reorganisation of the indus- 
try. It proposed that the State should buy out the royalty 
owners and acquire the property in the mineral at an 
estimated cost of {£100,000,000. It advised the closing 
of the pits permanently below the economic line, voluntary 
amalgamations (with pressure from the State where neces- 
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sary) among the rest, substantial improvements in the 
methods of research, transport and selling, and a higher 
degree of combination between coal and its allied indus- 
tries. These constructive measures were designed to 
restore the industry to solvency in the future. 

For the present condition of the coal trade the Com- 
mission, like the Macmillan Committee before it, blamed 
neither the owners nor the miners. It is the victim, partly 
of world changes, partly of the artificial conditions under 
which coal has been produced in Great Britain during and 
since the war. The Report recognised that time would be 
needed before its constructive recommendations could be 
brought into working, and more time before they achieved 
their ends. The immediate problem remained to be faced. 
In the Commissioners’ words “a disaster is impending 
over the industry.” For its immediate safety a sacrifice 
by the miners was inevitable. A continuation of the sub- 
sidy was ruled out absolutely. An increase of hours was 
not recommended. It does not dispose of the difficulty 
of forcing an increased output upon the permanently con- 
tracted market for raw coal. It could be countered by 
the increase of hours in the competing European countries. 
But, to quote the words of the Report again, “If the 
present hours are to be maintained, we think a revision 
of the minimum percentage addition to standard rates of 
wages, fixed in 1924 at a time of temporary prosperity, is 
indispensable.” The Commissioners therefore recom- 
mended that wages should be reduced, not by a flat-rate 
cut, but by subtractions varying in the several coal 
districts, to be settled between the owners and the men. 
As a safeguard against “ cut-throat competition ” between 
the districts they recommended that district settlements 
should be subject to national revision and that the system 
of national agreements for the coal industry, as for other 
industries, should continue. 
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The Miner’s Wage 


At this point one or two explanatory comments become 
necessary. The loss on coal is heaviest in the districts 
working for the export trade. It has been a bitter point 
of controversy all along between owners and miners 
whether the economic differences between district and 
district require frank representation in corresponding differ- 
ences of wage, or whether the minimum rate should cover 
the country as a whole. The owners have stood for 
district settlements, the men have always striven to get 
as near as possible to level national rates. In the past 
they have looked to a national wage pool out of which the 
rewards of mining labour might be evened up throughout 
the country. What the Commissioners recommended was 
in effect a compromise between these opposed views, 
though it was also a departure from the principle of the 
agreement won by the men in 1921 and confirmed in 1924. 

Even with a “national minimum” in force, earnings 
vary through the districts. ‘The wage system in the mines 
is highly complicated. Its foundation is the “ basis rate.” 
This differs from district to district, from pit to pit or 
from seam to seam. It is fixed on the spot. To allow 
for the fluctuations of trade and prosperity the next part 
of the wage is paid as a percentage addition to the basis 
rate, calculated after ascertainment of the proceeds of the 
industry in a given period district by district. ‘The basis 
rate differentiates the value of the work done. The per- 
centage addition allows of the rise and fall of wages accord- 
ing to the condition of the industry. The agreement of 
1921 provided that in no case should wages be paid at 
less than a rate representing an increase of twenty per cent. 
(33% per cent. in the 1924 agreement) over the level of 1914. 
This is the “ national minimum.” When these calculations 
are complete and an adult worker is still receiving less than 
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a certain daily minimum an additional allowance is made 
to him. This is the “subsistence wage,” drawn by the 
lowest-paid workers. 

The “ national minimum ” (increased in 1924 when the 
Ruhr occupation expanded the British coal trade artifici- 
ally) has become a maximum. Wages have fallen to the 
“minimum.” Yet three-quarters of the coal is being 
produced at a loss. The Report recommended the varia- 
tion downwards of the 1924 minimum, but explicitly 
exempted the subsistence wage. The reduction was thus 
designed to affect only the wages of the better-paid 
workers. 

Even wh . a wage-cut had been effected the Report 
foresaw th: ‘osses would still be made in some districts 
and profits in few. It proposed to rule out the weakest 
pits from the periodical calculation of the proceeds of 
the industry. ‘ There is,” it said, “no reason why the 
mine-owners generally should take combined action in 
order to keep open this class of colliery for a few years 
longer, at the cost of lowering the standard of living of the 
men.” It regarded it as “a matter of much importance ” 
that the Government should take in hand the assistance 
of the labour displaced or transferred and should provide 
funds for the purpose. 

Such, in brief, was the Coal Report. Nothing like 
justice can be done here to its plan for re-organisation. 
This is ultimately the more important as well as the 
larger part of the Report. Rejecting the miners’ nationali- 
sation scheme, it still gives them the greater part of the 
reforms for which they have contended. 

No more important task was ever entrusted to a Royal 
Commission than was undertaken by Sir Herbert Samuel 
and his colleagues, Sir Herbert Lawrence, Sir William 
Beveridge and Mr. Kenneth Lee. They had to work at 
speed, and they could not work in ignorance that the 
problem they were called on to solve had already (in 1925) 
brought the country to the very threshold of a General 
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Strike. There was almost unanimous agreement that 
they had done their work with masterly ability. The 
subsidy of July was an expression of despair over a dead- 
lock that the industry itself seemed incapable of resolving. 
The Report with its intricately and impartially balanced 
judgments and proposals offered a working plan for the 
recapture of prosperity in the coal-fields and a means of 
forcing agreement upon unreconciled opponents. The next 


thing was to secure that agreement before May 1 when 
the subsidy terminated. 


The Government's Condition 


It was necessary first to know the Government’s attitude 
towards the Report. On the day of publication the 
Prime Minister called the parties together and invited 
them to give it unprejudiced study and to abstain from 
premature polemics. The truce was well kept. On 
March 24 Mr. Baldwin again summoned miners and 


owners to Downing Street. He informed them that the 
Report contained recommendations which, taken by them- 
selves, the Government would not accept. But “in face 
of the unanimous Report of the Commission and for the 
sake of a general settlement” the Government would 
adopt and, where necessary, act upon it provided that 
the other two parties also accepted it. 

This was an important condition. It meant that, 
failing agreement between owners and miners upon the 
still immediate question of wages, the programme of re- 
construction, involving Government action, would go by 
the board. It meant that they were to resume the 
negotiations that had broken down so hopelessly in the 
previous summer. It meant, too, that the miners, as the 
party called on for the first real sacrifice, had to consent, 
whether in detail or in principle, to a reduction of wages 
before there could be an opportunity of joint conference 
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on practical measures of reconstruction to safeguard wages 
in the future. The miners had, in the Coal Report, 
advantages in sight which were not in sight in 1925. But 
they could not be attained without some surrender of wages. 

On March 25 the miners met the Industrial Committee 
of the Trades Union Congress, and received a fresh assur- 
ance of its willingness to support them in securing a 
favourable settlement. On the same day, for the first 
time since the appearance of the Report, the miners 
formally met the mine-owners. ‘The real conference began 
in the following week on March 31 and lasted two days. 
The upshot was that the owners announced their accept- 
ance, though not in terms of conviction, of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. On the essential question 
of wages the owners proposed that the general principles 
of an agreement should be settled at once and nationally 
and that the determination of the minimum percentage 
should be left to the districts. The miners replied that 
the owners’ insistence upon district settlements was “ an 
almost insurmountable obstacle to an amicable settlement,” 
and that, as no definite wages proposals had been set 
before them, they must assume the reductions to be as 
drastic as those proposed in the previous year. Their 
next step was to lay the position before the Industrial 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress, whose approval 
they were careful to secure at every stage, and a delegates’ 
conference of the Miners’ Federation. On the recom- 
mendation of their Executive the miners’ delegates adopted 
the following resolutions :— 


(1) That no assent be given to any proposal for increasing the 
length of the working day. 


(z) That the principle of a national wage agreement, with a 
national minimum percentage, be firmly adhered to. 


(3) That, inasmuch as wages are already too low, we cannot 
assent to any proposals for reducing wages. 


These demands became crystallised as “ not a cent off the 
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pay, not a minute on the day.” ‘They were plainly in- 
compatible with the findings of-the Report and have never 
been publicly varied. 

On April 13 the owners and the men met again. The 
men presented the owners with their reply to the recom- 
mendations of the Report. The bulk of them, requiring 
action by the owners or the Government or both, were 
naturally acceptable to the men. The recommendations 
affecting wages and hours were not. The miners’ reply 
stated that they saw no advantage in referring wage-rates 
to the districts. The national body, representing all 
districts, was competent to discuss them. They did not 
agree that a varying minimum percentage was necessary. 
Beneath the flat-rate percentage addition the variety of 
basis rates already secured sufficient flexibility. They con- 
sidered that the proposal to redistribute the present hours 
over the working week—a subsidiary proposal in the Report 
—was impracticable. They complained that the owners had 
put no new wage-scales before them and in the same breath 
explained that they were debarred by the resolutions of 
their delegates’ conference from negotiating on hours and 
wages. 

The negotiations were abandoned. The position was 
now this. The only considered plan in existence for pro- 
moting the earning capacity of the industry in the future 
was the scheme of reconstruction worked out by the 
Commissioners. It could not take effect without action 
by the Government, as provided in the Report. The 
Government would not bind itself to act upon the merits 
of the Report without securing the assent of owners 
and miners first. For the miners that implied the 
acceptance of a general wage-reduction in principle 
and it involved the resumption of the direct negotia- 
tions between the two parties which had ended, after 
six months of conference in 1925, in failure—ana ,the sub- 
sidy. ‘The owners had strained the meaning of the Report 
in their own favour. (This was Mr. Baldwin’s and the 
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general opinion.) The men answered with a flat refusal to 
consider the parts of the Report immediately affecting them. 
There were only two weeks of the subsidy to run. With 
the subsidy finished and the Report rejected, the industry 
would be left to its own resources. 


Meditation and the Deadlock 


The Government and the Industrial Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress now endeavoured to mediate. The 
first obstacle was the owners’ insistence upon district con- 
ferences. The Prime Minister induced the owners to draft 
anationalagreement. He secured another meeting between 
the parties on April 21. The owners still declined to offer 
a national minimum wage, asked for wage-cuts varying 
from Is. to §s.* a shift through the districts, and proposed a 
reduction of the subsistence allowances. These terms were 
instantly rejected. Mr. Baldwin then began a series of 
conferences with small committees of owners and miners, 
with the Industrial Committee always at hand. Little 
progress was made. The Prime Minister afterwards com- 
plained with justice of the difficulty of negotiating on 
delicate issues with two parties, one responsible to over a 
thousand colliery undertakings with varying views and 
interests and the other bound hand and foot by the decisions 
of a delegate conference. 

When the morning of April 30, the last day of the subsidy 
arrived, the deadlock was unabated. In the course of the 
day a fresh offer was put before the Prime Minister by the 
owners. They returned to the national minimum and 
offered the 1921 figure—a 20 per cent. addition to “ stan- 
dard” (i.e. 1914) wages—with an eight-hour day in a 
five-day week. About six o’clock that day the Prime 
Minister was informed that this offer, too, had been 
rejected. The men were already leaving the pits and the 
stoppage in the coal-fields had begun. 

* These figures are worked out by the miners’ officials. 
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The hope of peace died hard. The Trades Union Com- 
mittee now strove to secure a limited extension of the 
subsidy in order to allow negotiations to continue free from 
the duress of an actual stoppage in the mines. Mr. Baldwin 
asked again for assurances from the miners that they would 
accept the conclusions of the Report on wages. The miners 
replied that they were ready to consider “ all the difficulties” 
after the measures of re-organisation had been “ initiated ” 
by the Government. The Cabinet answered that there 
was ambiguity in this. It offered the miners representation 
on a committee to advise upon “ whatever proposals for 
re-organisation are of benefit to the industry.” It pressed 
the miners to say whether they would accept some reduction 
of wages in the interim period before these proposals took 
effect. The miners repeated their refusal. 


The Final Breakdown 


On Saturday afternoon, May 1, the Trades Union Con- 
gress decided to declare a strike in certain vital services, 
including all transport services and the printing trades, for 
- Monday midnight unless the mines dispute had in the 
meantime been settled. The Government, by Royal Pro- 
clamation, declared a state of emergency. After taking its 
decision the General Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress took over “ the conduct of the dispute and all the 
negotiations connected therewith.” 

On Saturday evening the negotiating committee of the 
Trades Union Congress went to Downing Street and the 
search for such assurances as would justify the Government 
in temporarily prolonging the subsidy began again. The 
Trades Union Committee were ready to say that they “felt 
confident ” that a settlement would be reached within a 
fortnight “on the lines of the Report.” The difficulty was 
to know how far this assurance pledged the miners. The 
discussion was adjourned early on Sunday morning. The 
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miners’ leaders had returned to their districts and had to be 
recalled. On Sunday evening it appears that the Trades 
Union Congress had somewhat strengthened the form of 
their undertaking. According to Mr. J. H. Thomas, in the 
account he gave of the proceedings in Parliament subse- 
quently, they had definitely accepted a formula in 
the required sense and “were going to tell the miners 
that (they) had done so.” Statements made by the Prime 
Minister in Parliament and by the Attorney-General, 
Sir Douglas Hogg, in the British Gazette show that 
Ministers had a different impression and had small hope 
that the Trades Union Congress would succeed in weaken- 
ing the obduracy of the miners. It was, at any rate, as the 
event showed, necessary for the Trades Union Congress 
to consult the miners. While the Cabinet awaited the 
result of the deliberations between the Trades Union 
Congress and the miners, news reached them that the 
National Society of Operative Printers and Assistants 
(“ Natsopas ””) had taken exception to a leading article in 
the Daily Mail and were refusing to allow it to appear. 
This, taken in conjunction with their knowledge that strike 
notices had already been issued, decided the Cabinet. In 
the Prime Minister’s words, it was “direct action of the 
worst kind.” The Trades Union Congress was informed 
in writing that the negotiations were broken off. Mr. 
Thomas afterwards declared that this was the first news 
he and his colleagues had had of the action of the Natsopas. 
They sent a deputation forthwith to the Cabinet to re- 
pudiate the action as unauthorised, but found that Ministers 
had already dispersed. It was in itself a small point on 
which to break off, but the Government obviously realised 
the impossible position for the purpose of negotiation in 
which they were placed by Saturday’s decision to call a 
General Strike. So ended six weeks of negotiation. 

The issue was now as grave as it was simple. Ina public 
statement the Cabinet declared that if the miners or the 
Trades Union Congress on their behalf had been ready to 
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say plainly that they accepted the Report, the Government 
would have been prepared to continue negotiations and to 
extend the subsidy for that purpose. But the action taken 
by the Congress and the “ overt acts” already reported 
involved “a challenge to the constitutional rights and 
freedom of the nation.” ‘“ His Majesty’s Government, 
therefore, before it can continue negotiations, must require 
from the Trades Union Committee both a repudiation of 
the actions referred to that have already taken place and an 
immediate and unconditional withdrawal of the instructions 
for a General Strike.” 


II. Tue Strike 


T would not be to the purpose here to attempt a picture 

of England under the strike. ‘That picture, with full 
detail, has been flashed all over the world. Day by day 
life became easier and the victory of national improvisation 
more certain. One by one the people resumed or ex- 
panded their customary activities. Most conspicuous and 
important of all was the recovery of railway traffic. This 
assertion of volunteer efficiency more than any other broke 
the back of the strike. ‘The outlook for the strikers became 
hopeless when the railways had succeeded in organising a 
service of several thousand trains a day and were daily 
increasing the number. 

The fort had had to be held while the steam engine was 
coming to the rescue. Fortunately science, which has 
made the hold-up of the community possible, has also 
furnished it with new weapons of self-defence. Sudden 
dislocation and panic are the instruments—gingerly used 
as they have been for this time—of the General Strike. 
The first was countered by the petrol engine and mechanical 
road transport, infinitely and instantly adaptable for 
emergency use. The second had been provided against by 
the wireless set. Broadcasting maintained the unity of 
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the country when the voice of the Press had been largely 
stifled. From John o’ Groats to Land’s End we became a 
nation of listeners-in. Rumour had short shrift. At least 
five news bulletins were broadcast daily. The Prime 
Minister, Lord Grey and others of national reputation and 
standing were able to address the community as though it 
were one man. Most of the opposition, be it remembered, 
were also hearing in their own quiet homes the arguments 
put to them as individuals. As for the plans and instruc- 
tions of the Executive, a battalion on parade could not 
have heard them more easily or more quickly. 


The Stroke at the Press 


The stroke aimed at the Press recoiled at once on the 
trade unions. Nothing established more forcibly in the 
average mind the unconstitutional character of their policy. 
A newspaper-reading public was sharply woken to it. 
Invaluable as the wireless was for the rapid dissemination of 
news and as a forum for important addresses, it could not 
furnish a substitute for the day-to-day play of opinion 
which it is the function of the Press to provide. Proofs of 
this were the eagerness with which the emergency issues of 
independent newspapers were bought up and the guarded 
attitude which readers instinctively adopted towards the 
Government organ, the British Gazette. ‘“‘ We had some 
British Gazettes here last Friday,” said one newsagent, 
“but the newspapers have turned up for the first time to- 
day.” This unconscious criticism would apply to any 
Government journal that was more than a London Gazette. 
The support of the independent Press is of more value to a 
Government than its own propaganda. But the Govern- 
ment was right to fill the breach in Fleet Street and was in 
fact compelled to it. ‘The Press was consulted beforehand 
and declined the responsibility of issuing a joint paper, as 
has been done in like circumstances in other countries, 
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under Government protection. The greater part of the 
metropolitan newspapers contrived to maintain their 
continuity unbroken by issuing attenuated sheets, printed, 
for the most part, in obscure printing offices. They, too, 
overcame their difficulties as the strike wore on. On the 
last day papers, small, but complete with news and com- 
ment, were obtainable anywhere in the principal London 
streets. The provincial Press was less disturbed and 
generally succeeded in maintaining more normal methods 
of publication. The British Gazette was brought out at 
the Morning Post office, commandeered by the Government. 
Before it stopped it had reached an output of nearly two 
million copies a day. From the office of the Daily Herald, 
also closed down, the Trades Union Congress produced 
their reply to the British Gazette—the British Worker. 


Endeavours for Peace 


The question whether the strike could succeed was 
answered very rapidly. What the public wished to hear 
was when and how it would end. The Government had 
taken up its position and could make no compromise. The 
voice of the churches was naturally heard on the side of 
peace. The most important appeal was that made by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf of the leaders of the 
Christian denominations—other than the Roman Catholic. 
He proposed “simultaneously and concurrently” the 
cancellation of the strike orders, a renewal of the limited 
offer of the subsidy by the Government and the withdrawal 
of the new wage-scales posted by the owners at the pits. 
These things, unfortunately, could not happen simul- 
taneously. It’ was vital for the vindication of elected 
authority—the essence of political freedom—that the first 
thing should happen first. 

The full story of the various endeavours made to secure 
this cannot be told yet. Hope began to rise when it was 
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heard in the course of the first week of the strike that Sir 
Herbert Samuel, the chairman of the Coal Commission, had 
returned to England. He lost no time in employing his 
knowledge of the coal problem and his authority as 
principal framer of the Report, to find a way out. After a 
few busy days of private consultation and discussion the 
end came. On Wednesday, May 12, the Trades Union 
Congress asked for a meeting with the Prime Minister. He 
received them at 10, Downing Street and heard from Mr. 
Pugh their decision to end the strike unconditionally. 


III. Arrer THE STRIKE 


MMEDIATELY after the announcement by the Trades 

Union Congress, the Trades Union Congress published 
letters exchanged between the Council and Sir Herbert 
Samuel. Accompanying these was a memorandum by 
Sir Herbert Samuel. It embodied proposals “ suitable for 
adoption and likely to promote a settlement of the differ- 
ences in the coal industry.” ‘These had been agreed upon 
after discussion between the Trades Union Congress and 
himself. They did not bind the Government. He 
explained that he had acted upon his own initiative. They 
were accepted by the Trades Union Congress as furnishing 
a basis for the negotiations which the Prime Minister and 
other members of the Government had repeatedly offered 
to resume as soon as the General Strike had been counter- 
manded. The miners were not a party to this agreement. 
They rejected it at once. 

The conditions of the Samuel memorandum were sub- 
stantially embodied in a plan which the Government, now 
convinced of the impossibility of a direct agreement be- 
tween miners and owners, drafted for their acceptance. 
We print both the memorandum and the plan as appen- 
dices. There are differences to be observed between 
them. 
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Sir Herbert Samuel in his memorandum suggested that 
the subsidy should be renewed “ for such reasonable period 
as may be required ” for the purpose of negotiating a new 
agreement. The Government proposed an immediate re- 
duction of wages, tempered by the condition that the whole 
of the net proceeds of the industry for the first quarter of 
the year should be credited to wages and by a further 
contribution to earnings from a final sum of £3,000,000 
placed at the disposal of the industry. The proposed Wages 
Board was to decide the amount of the immediate reduction 
within three weeks. The Government plan would assure 
the execution of all the constructive measures recommended 
in the Report, except the nationalisation of royalties and 
the provision for the municipal sale of coal. These, though 
not mentioned, were not expressly excluded. 

The differences, on Sir Herbert Samuel’s own testimony, 
are not important. In an explanatory statement he has 
pointed out that, taken as a whole, his memorandum of 
peace terms did not contemplate an unconditional subsidy. 
The miners decline to negotiate on wages. “ The question 
of the renewal of the subsidy and the withdrawal of the 
notices pending the negotiations cannot therefore arise, 
since there are no negotiations.” He adds: 


I am confident that if the Miners’ Federation had accepted the 
Memorandum of May 12, and had declared their willingness to re- 
sume discussions with a recognition that some wage reduction might 
be found to be inevitable, and with a determination to reach a 
settlement, no deadlock would have taken place on the question 
of renewal of the subsidy for a short period while these discussions 
were proceeding. The Government would not have allowed a 
stoppage to have occurred on that account, and had they shown any 
hesitation in the matter, the opinion of the public would have found 
very definite expression. 


Other differences, he demonstrated, were rather verbal 
than real. Whatever the differences, their interest is 
academic for the moment, the miners having rejected out 
of hand both the memorandum and the Government 
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offer which followed it. Again the miners have refused to 
consider any reduction of wages or increase of hours. Both 
the owners and the miners have declined the arbitration of 
the Chairman of the proposed Wages Board in the event 
of disagreement between their respective representatives. 
The owners hold that the plight of the industry is solely 
due to “ political interference.” They protest against 
further “ political interference,” and demand freedom of 
management for their industry and confidence in their 
ability to put it right. 


The Prime Minister's Reply 


Both sides have_ communicated their views to the 
Government in replying to the proposals put before them. 
Mr. Baldwin answered with two letters, one addressed to 
the owners, the other to the miners. He rebuked the 
“uncompromising attitude” of the owners conveyed in 
their letter, though recognising that they have made 
some advances while the miners have made none. 


But (the letter continues) he profoundly disagrees with your 
association in attributing the troubles of the industry to “ political 
interference.” ‘The Government have, in many instances, made it 
clear that they do not desire to interfere in trade disputes in which 
there is an indication that the parties are able and willing to settle 
those disputes for themselves. But he would point out that what is 
called “ political interference” in the mining industry has been 
entirely due to the incapacity, now again so conspicuously shown, of 
that industry, unlike other industries, to settle its disputes for itself. 
He deplores your association’s apparent inability to recognise that 
it was quite impossible for any Government to have stood aside 
in matters where the national well-being is so vitally and disastrously 
affected. 

The essential feature of the proposal laid before you by the 
Government was that both sides should agree to leave the crucial 
point of the dispute—the figure of minimum percentage on basis 
in the various districts—to be determined in the last resort by 
arbitration. This is a principle that has over and over again been 
accepted by other great industries. It is true that the attitude of 
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the other side has made it at present impossible of application in 
the present dispute, whatever were the attitude of your association. 
But the Prime Minister cannot refrain from the comment that, in 
summarily rejecting the proposal as one that “ seeks to import an 
element of coercion into the machinery of negotiation,” your asso- 
ciation appears to show an inadequate appreciation both of the 
nature of the proposal and of the gravity of the present situation. 


At the same time he informed the miners that no useful 
purpose could be served by his meeting them as long as 
they ignored the “ emphatic conclusions ” of the Royal 
Commission on the subject of wages. 


The Government (his letter proceeded) have never concealed the 
fact that there are recommendations in the Report that they only 
accepted with reluctance, and could not haye accepted except in 
the hope of a general settlement. This hope has been disappointed. 
In these circumstances, it must be clearly understood that the 
Government regain their freedom for all purposes, and no longer 
hold themselves bound by the terms of an offer which has been 
rejected. In particular, in view of the great and growing burden 
imposed on the national finances by the general strike, and the 
present stoppage in the coalmining industry, it will be impossible 
for the Government to hold open beyond the end of the present 
month the offer of any further subsidy. 


Here, at the moment of writing, the dispute rests—a 
complete deadlock. 


IV. Inpustry AND THE FuTuRE 


HE two days following the announcement that the 

General Strike had been called off were in some ways 
more anxious than the days preceding it. For a time it 
seemed possible that the confusion in industry might con- 
tinue and take on a more embittered form. The strike had 
torn up the agreements under which wages and conditions 
were safeguarded in the transport, printing and other in- 
dustries. Employers could have used the occasion, lawfully 
if unwisely, to insist upon the revision of these agreements 
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to the disadvantage of the unions. Had they done so they 
would certainly have inaugurated an era of industrial 
guerrilla and intense class feeling. The victory of the 
community would then have been the final defeat of all 
endeavours for industrial co-operation. ‘‘ Magnanimity 
in politics—and in industry—is not seldom the truest 
wisdom.” ‘The immediate risk of sectional strikes was 
great. The railway men’s leaders actually ordered 
their men to remain “out.” A fine appeal followed 
from Mr. Baldwin in a speech in Parliament. There 
was an immediate response. The railway managers, as 
Mr. J. H. Thomas was the first to point out, met the 
men in a statesmanlike spirit. The railway settlement 
set an example for the employers’ answer to the King’s 
appeal for a lasting peace and the Prime Minister’s earnest 
deprecation of “ malice or vindictiveness or triumph.” 
The railwaymen were to be taken back at the old wages, 
under the oid conditions, and in order of seniority, though 
the companies could not and did not promise to find work 
again, until the traffic recovers, for all the men who left it. 
The men’s representatives at the same time admitted that 
the withdrawal of labour without notice and with no griev- 
ance of their own was a “wrongful act.” ‘They gave 
undertakings not to repeat it. This admission and the 
growing unemployment caused by the coal stoppage have 
caused some unrest in the railway world. 

In the course of the strike a speech by Sir John Simon and 
a judgment by Mr. Justice Astbury upon the illegal 
character of the General Strike had a very marked effect. 
According to them the union leaders not directly parties 
to the mines dispute cannot claim the protection of the 
Trade Disputes Act. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s con- 
demnations of the method are on record. Mr. J. H. 
Thomas openly declared his disapproval of it in the height 
of the strike. It has been urged that the law protecting 
the right to strike requires definition and limitation. This, 
however, it is generally agreed, is not a question to be 
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approached in the heat of the present moment when resent- 
ment at the heavy loss and inconvenience inflicted upon 
millions by the national stoppage is still strong. The 
Cabinet has promised inquiry. 


The Unions’ Dilemma 


It is not to the law, however, but to the state of public 
conviction on the subject that we must principally look for 
security in the future. The General Strike was a fortun- 
ately incomplete exercise in revolution—without rebellion. 
The leaders were like a man laying a sleeper across a railway 
track and protesting that his intention is to impress the 
engine-driver and not to wreck the train. The sleeper 
was taken away in time. The passengers have nothing 
more to complain of than a severe jolting. But it might 
easily have been a huge catastrophe. A General Strike, as 
Moscow pointed out, either becomes definitely civil war 
after a point or it has no purpose at all. Thanks to the 
steadiness of all sections of the people and not least of 
the trade unionists on strike, it was called off before a shot 
had been fired anywhere in the land. The troops were 
hardly visible. What little disorder there was was mainly 
hooligan work. ‘The union leaders insisted on order from 
the start and were obeyed. They described themselves 
as on the defensive, supporting the miners in their resistance 
to a “lock-out.”* As a justification for bringing pressure 
upon the Government to end the “ lock-out ” by granting 
a subsidy, this was inept. But it was not without effect 
in maintaining a quiet and orderly spirit in the ranks. 
Moreover, the r anks knew as well as the officers the dangers 
of the manceuvre they were executing, whatever the pretext 
for it. Not one in a hundred wanted revolution or civil 


* The stoppage in the mines ranks as a strike under the Unemployment 
Insurance scheme. The men are not receiving unemployment pay and 
must go to the Guardians for relif. 
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war. One good reason why the General Strike failed was 
because the strikers did not desire success in the sense 
that they did not wish for the Bolshevik conclusion. The 
other reason was because the Government and the com- 
munity were firmly resolved and competently organised 
to resist that conclusion. Accordingly, the strike was 
called off half-way. 

Inevitably there has been face-saving declamation from 
the British Worker and from some of the leaders. It should, 
however, be understood at home and overseas that the strike 
failed, and failed completely. The mining industry is not 
to be carried on out of the public funds. The terms pro- 
posed by the Royal Commission and repeated by the 
Government meet nearly every other point of the miners’ 
case as it has been argued in the past. But the assistance 
which the Government offered immediately after the strike 
was neither less nor more than it was prepared to give 
before it took place. ‘That is one test of failure. The other 
is in the honest admissions of trade union leaders them- 
selves. ‘“ Never again” is the watchword of Mr. Cramp, 
industrial secretary of the National Union of Railwaymen. 
A General Strike which begins with the issue of permits to 
food transport—these, of course, were ignored by the 
Government—defeats itself, as he sees. He sees as clearly 
that a General Strike which begins by holding up food 
starves the industrial population in the first place. “ Never 
again” is the verdict, open or otherwise, of the great 
majority of British Labour. ‘“ Never again ” will have its 
echoes elsewhere. Democracy has won a test case. The 
way of evolution is open in industry, as it has been in 
politics, and is not predestinately barred. Will this trial of 
facts, partly accidental as it may have been, have historic 
results ? Properly accepted, it may lift an enormous moral 
burden from trade and industry. Much depends on 
employers and the line which the Government takes 
towards trade unionism. 
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Loss and Gain 


It is very much Mr. Baldwin’s hour. On May 1 his 
personal policy of industrial pacifism seemed to have 
broken down. “ Everything that I care for,” he said in the 
Commons on May 3, “is being smashed to bits.” But he 
did not lower his colours. It was faith in his intentions 
that gave the union leaders courage to call off the strike. 
He never stood higher in the estimation of his own party 
or of his countrymen generally. 

The extent of the damage to the nation cannot yet be 
gauged. The net expenditure thrust upon the State by 
the General Strike is estimated by Mr. Churchill at 
£750,000 and no new taxation has been imposed. ‘This 
figure is only a part of the actual loss. It takes no account 
of the effect on our trade, and, if the dispute in the coal- 
fields continues, the aggregate damage will be disastrous. 
The result of the General Strike has not, however, been all 
loss. ‘The atmosphere is clearer for the removal of the 
threat that has so long been hanging over us. Abroad 
confidence in England stands higher. The comments of 
the foreign Press and the exchange are witnesses. On 
May 5 the pound went above par in New York for the first 
time since the war. When all the elaborate efforts of the 
nine months, financial and other, failed and the community 
was swept into the contest that it foresaw but could not, 
apparently, avoid, there seemed to be no accounting for it 
except by diagnosing deep-seated social disease. Foreigners, 
like Englishmen, and perhaps even more than Englishmen, 
had doubts and anxieties. The consequences of a civil 
upheaval here must have been ultimately world-wide. 
The energy and decision with which the strike was met were 
re-assuring. Still more convincing was the demeanour of 
the strikers themselves and the steady nerves and the good 
temper of the people as a whole. We may be thankful that 
the strike has demonstrated the solidity of the national 
structure and the fundamental sanity of the national spirit. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF COAL COMMISSION 


The coal mining industry, for more than a century the founda- 
tion of the economic strength of the country, has come upon 
difficult times. This change of fortunes is the result of powerful 
economic forces. It is idle to attribute it either on the one hand 
to political unrest or restriction of output among the miners, or 
on the other hand to inefficiency in the day by day management 
of the mines. 

At the same time we cannot agree with the view presented to 
us by the mine-owners that little can be done to improve the 
organisation of the industry, and that the only practicable course is 
to lengthen hours and to lower wages. In our view large changes 
are necessary in other directions, and large progress is possible. 


We agree that immediate measures are indispensable to deal with 
the immediate position, but the effort ought not to stop there. 

The problem indeed is two-fold. It has a permanent aspect 
and a temporary aspect. We have proposals to make with regard 
toeach. We will take first the permanent aspect. 


The Need for Changes 


The industry is marked by great diversities. Among the exist- 
ing collieries many date from an earlier time, and according to 
modern standards are badly planned. The defects are the result 
partly of the age of our coalfields, partly of the private and divided 
ownership of the minerals, with its effects on the lay-out of the 
mines, partly of other causes. Very many of the collieries are on 
too small a scale to be good units of production. A number are 
defective in equipment and some in management. On the other 
hand, there are a large number of collieries which are admirably 
planned, equipped and managed. 

The methods of utilising coal are unscientific. Four-fifths of 
the coal consumed in the country is burnt in a raw state; oil and 
valuable by-products are wasted and the atmosphere is polluted. 
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Research into the methods both of winning and of using coal is 
inadequate. 

Mining, in many places, should be intimately associated with 
several other industries—with gas, electricity, smokeless fuel, oil, 
chemical products, blast furnaces and coke ovens. A beginning has 
been made towards this combination, but it is no more than a 
beginning. 

The selling organisation and the methods of transport are too 
costly, and do not secure the best financial results for the collieries, 
and therefore for the miners employed in them. 

While the relations of employers and employed are generally 
better than sometimes appears on the surface, the organisation of 
the industry on its labour side calls for many improvements. 


The Proposal for Nationalisation 


As a remedy for these defects the Miners’ Federation propose 
the nationalisation of the mines. We do not recommend the 
adoption of this policy, for reasons which have been fully stated in 
this Report. 

We are not satisfied that the scheme proposed to us is workable, 
or that it offers a clear social gain. We perceive in it grave economic 
dangers, and we find no advantages that cannot be obtained as 
readily, or more readily, in other ways. 

We contemplate accordingly the continuance of the industry 
under private enterprise, but we make a number of proposals for its 
reorganisation. 


Recommendations on Reorganisation 


1. Ownership of the Mineral_—The error which was made in times 
past, in allowing the ownership of the coal to fall into private hands, 
should be retrieved. The mineral should be acquired by the State 
—by purchase where it has a market value, by a declaration of State 
ownership in the case of unproved coal or coal at deep levels, which 
has now no market value. The coal of existing mines which are 
likely soon to cease working, and coal which is not now worked and 
is not likely to be developed in the future, should be excluded from 
the purchase. Safeguards should be adopted against excessive 
compensation claims. A Coal Commission should be appointed, 
under the authority of the Secretary for Mines, to acquire and 
administer the mineral property. 

2. Amalgamations of existing Mines—The amalgamation of many 
of the present small units of production is both desirable and 
practicable. This may often be effected from within, but in many 
cases it will only take place if outside assistance is given. Any 
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general measure of compulsory amalgamation, on arbitrary lines, 
would be mischievous ; the action to be taken should be elastic and 
should enable each case to be treated individually. The State as 
mineral owner will be able to promote desirable amalgamations when 
granting new leases or renewing old ones. Legislation should pro- 
vide for a compulsory transfer of interests under existing leases 
where desirable amalgamations are prevented by the dissent of some 
of the parties or their unreasonable claims. Existing leases would 
not otherwise be affected. 

3. Combination of Industries—A closer connection of mining 
with the allied industries should be promoted. Highly technical 
question: are involved, affecting a number of industries, and not 
electricity alone. The development of electrical supply under the 
new proposals of the Government should be closely co-ordinated 
with the generation of electricity at the mines. The heat, power 
and light requirements of the country should be under the constant 
and comprehensive survey of a body formed for the purpose. We 
propose for consideration the establishment of a National Fuel and 
Power Committee, with advisory powers, composed of representatives 
nominated by the Government from among the official and other 
bodies concerned. 

4. Research—The existing provision for research should be 
largely extended by the industry with the support of the State. 
It is urgently necessary that new methods for winning and utilising 
coal should be sought for, and should be found, if the prosperity of 
the industry is to be restored and a proper standard of wages and 
working conditions assured to the workers. If processes of low 
temperature carbonisation were perfected, great national advan- 
tages would ensue, particularly through the production of a smoke- 
less fuel for domestic and industrial use, and the provision of large 
supplies of mineral oil from the country’s own resources. The 
State should give financial support to the further experiments, on 
a commercial scale, which are necessary. 

5. Distribution—The industry as a whole has so far failed to 
realise the benefits to be obtained by a readiness to co-operate. 
Large financial advantages might be gained by the formation, in 
particular, of co-operative selling agencies. They are specially 
needed in the export trade. 

The Government should consider the establishment of an official 
system for the sampling and analysis of coal, with a view to en- 
couraging selling on specification and guarantee, in both the home 
and the foreign markets. 

Local authorities should be empowered to engage in the retail 
sale of coal. 

We propose measures to secure the adoption of larger mineral 
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wagons on the railways, and a greater concentration of ownership 
of wagons. A Standing Joint Committee of the Ministry of Trans- 
port and the Mines Department should be formed to promote 
these measures. 

6. Labour.—The relations between employers and employed are 
of fundamental importance, and here also we are convinced that a 
number of changes are necessary. 

(1) The principle on which the recent wage-agreements have been 
based is in our opinion sound, but amendments are needed in the 
method of ascertaining the proceeds of the industry for the fixing 
of wages. A large proportion of the coal is sold by the mines to 
associated industries, and the most important of these amendments 
relates to the prices at which these transfers are made. 

(2) The standard length of the working day, which is now on 
the average 7$ hours underground, should remain unaltered. The 
optional re-distribution of hours within the present weekly total, 
over a week of five days instead of six, should be considered. The 
multiple shift system should be extended. 

(3) Joint pit committees should be established generally. 

(4) The methods of payment of men not employed at the face 
should be revised where possible so as to give them a direct interest 
in output. 

(5) The introduction of a family allowance system, either nationally 
or by districts, is desirable. Pooling schemes should be adopted to 
prevent married men with families being prejudiced in obtaining 
employment. 

(6) Profit-sharing schemes, providing for the distribution to the 
workmen of shares in the undertakings, should be generally adopted 
in the industry, and should be made obligatory by statute. 

(7) For all new collieries, a proper provision of houses for the 
workers should be a condition of the lease. 

(8) The general establishment of pit-head baths is necessary. 
This should be undertaken by the existing Miners’ Welfare Fund, 
which should be increased by a substantial contribution from 
royalties. 

(9) When prosperity returns to the industry we consider that 
annual holidays with pay should be established. 


The Immediate Problem 


To bring any of these measures of reorganisation into effect 
must need a period of months; to bring all of them into full opera- 
tion must need years. The Miners’ Federation fully recognise 
that, even if nationalisation were to be accepted, much time must 
elapse before the great changes it involves could be put into force 
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and the effects be seen. Meantime the hard economic conditions 
of the moment remain to be faced. 

The dominant fact is that, in the last quarter of 1925, if the 
subsidy be excluded, 73 per cent. of the coal was produced at a loss. 

We express no opinion whether the grant of a subsidy last July 
was unavoidable or not, but we think its continuance indefensible. 
The subsidy should stop at the end of its authorised term, and 
should never be repeated. 

We cannot approve the proposal of the Mining Association, that 
the gap between costs and proceeds should be bridged by an increase 
of an hour in the working day, reductions in the miners’ wages, 
some economies in other costs, and a large diminution in railway 
rates to be effected by lowering the wages of railwaymen. In any 
case these proposals go beyond the need, for we do not concur in 
the low estimate of future coal prices on which they are based. 

While the mine-owners presented a plan which is unacceptable, 
the Miners’ Federation abstained from making any suggestion as to 
the means for meeting the immediate situation. The duty therefore 
devolves upon the Commission to formulate its own proposals. 

If the present hours are to be retained, we think a revision of 
the “ minimum percentage addition to standard rates of wages,” 
fixed in 1924 at a time of temporary prosperity, is indispensable. 
A disaster is impending over the industry, and the immediate re- 
duction of working costs that can be effected in this way, and in 
this way alone, is essential to save it. The minimum percentage is 
not a “minimum wage” in the usual sense of that term. The 
wages of the lowest paid men will be safeguarded by a continuance 
of the system of subsistence allowances. The reductions that we 
contemplate will still leave the mine-owners without adequate 
profits in any of the wage-agreement districts, and without any profits 
in most districts. If trade improves and prices rise, a profit will 
be earned. If prices do not rise, an adequate profit must be sought 
in the improved methods which should in any case be adopted. 

Should the miners freely prefer some extension of hours with a 
less reduction of wages, Parliament would no doubt be prepared to 
authorise it. We trust, however, that this will not occur. 

We consider that it is essential that there should be, as there 
always has been hitherto, considerable variation in the rates of 
wages in the several districts. But we are strongly of opinion that 
national wage agreements should continue. Such agreements are 
entered into in all the other British industries of importance. 

We recommend that the representatives of the employers and 
employed should meet together, first nationally and then in the 
districts, in order to arrive at a settlement by the procedure that we 
have previously suggested. 
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By a revision of the minimum percentage coal mining would 
be saved from an immediate collapse, but it seems inevitable that 
a number of collieries would still have to be closed. This may give 
rise to the necessity for a transfer of labour on a considerable scale. 
We recommend that the Government should be prepared in advance 
with such plans to assist it as are practicable, and should provide 
funds for the purpose. 


Conclusion. 


In the summer of last year the nation was oppressed by a grave 
anxiety. Having emerged from the mental stress and the economic 
strain of an unprecedented war, aware of the imperative need of 
recuperating its strength, it found itself faced by the possibility 
of an industrial conflict, or a series of conflicts, on a scale equally 
unprecedented, perhaps, in extent and in duration. And the issues 
that were at stake were wider even than the limits of the nation ; 
for the stability and the prosperity of Great Britain have a profound 
influence both upon the opinion and upon the interests of Europe, 
and of the world at large. If there were here a period of confusion 
and conflict, of instability and retrogression, the effects would be 
felt in a widening circle everywhere else. 

This Commission was appointed to investigate the causes of the 
trouble and to endeavour to suggest a remedy. We have discharged 
our onerous duty to the best of our ability. There is no part of 
this wide field which we have not sought to examine. We have 
suggested a series of definite constructive proposals. 

The way to prosperity for the mining industry lies along three 
chief lines of advance: through greater application of science to 
the winning and using of coal, through larger units for production 
and distribution, through fuller partnership between employers 
and employed. In all three respects progress must come mainly 
from within the industry. The State can help materially—by 
substantial payments in aid of research; by removing obstacles to 
amalgamation under existing leases; as owner of the minerals by 
determining the conditions of new leases; by legislation for the 
establishment of pit committees and of profit-sharing, and in other 
ways. 

The future depends primarily upon the leadership, and the general 
level of opinion, among the mine-owners and the miners of Great 
Britain. In laying down our charge, we would express our own firm 
conviction, that if the present difficulties be wisely handled, if the 
grievances of the one side and of the other be remedied, and a better 
spirit prevail in consequence between them, the mining industry, 
with the aid of science, will certainly recover, and even surpass, its 
former prosperity. It will again become a source of great economic 
strength to the nation. 
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SIR H. SAMUEL’S MEMORANDUM OF MAY 12 


1. The negotiations upon the conditions of the coal industry 
should be resumed, the subsidy being renewed for such reasonable 
period as may be required for that purpose. 

2. Any negotiations are unlikely to be successful unless they 
provide for means of settling disputes in the industry other than 
conferences between the mine owners and the miners alone. A 
National Wages Board should, therefore, be established, which 
would include representatives of those two parties, with a neutral 
element and an independent chairman. The proposals in this 
direction tentatively made in the Report of the Royal Commission 
should be pressed, and the powers of the proposed Board enlarged. 

3. The parties to the Board should be entitled to raise before 
it any points they consider relevant to the issue under discussion, 
and the Board should be required to take such points into considera- 
tion. 

4. There should be no revision of the previous wage rates, unless 
there are sufficient assurances that the measures of reorganisation 
proposed by the Committee will be effectively adopted. A Com- 
mittee should be established as proposed by the Prime Minister, 
on which representatives of the men should be included, whose 
duty it should be to co-operate with the Government in the pre- 
paration of the legislative and administrative measures that are 
required. ‘The same Committee, or alternatively the National 
Wages Board, should assure itself that the necessary steps, so far 
as they relate to matters within the industry, are not being neglected 
or unduly postponed. 

5. After these points have been agreed and the Mines National 
Wages Board has considered every practicable means of meeting 
such immediate financial difficulties as exist, it may, if that course 
is found to be absolutely necessary, proceed to the preparation of 
a wage agreement. 

6. Any such agreement should 

(i) If practicable, be on simpler lines than those hitherto followed. 

(ii) Not adversely affect in any way the wages of the lowest-paid 
men. 

(iii) Fix reasonable figures below which the wage of no class of 
labour, for a normal customary week’s work, should be reduced in 
any circumstances. 

(iv) In the event of any new adjustments being made, should 
provide for the revision of such adjustments by the Wages Board 
from time to time if the facts warrant that course. 

7. Measures should be adopted to prevent the recruitment of 
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new workers, over the age of 18 years, into the industry if unem- 
ployed miners are available. 

8. Workers who are displaced as a consequence of closing of 
uneconomic collieries should be provided for by 

(2) The transfer of such men as may be mobile, with the Govern- 
ment assistance that may be required, as recommended in the 
Report of the Royal Commission. 

(6) The maintenance, for such period as may be fixed, of those 
who cannot be so transferred, and for whom alternative employ- 
ment cannot be found; this maintenance to comprise an addition 
to the existing rate of unemployment pay under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, of such amount as may be agreed. A 
contribution should be made by the Treasury to cover the additional 
sums so disbursed. 

(c) The rapid construction of new houses to accommodate 
transferred workers. The Trades Union Congress will facilitate 
this by consultation and co-operation with all those who are con- 
cerned. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S PROPOSALS FOR SETTLEMENT 
OF MINING DISPUTE ON LINES OF ROYAL 
COMMISSION’S REPORT (May 14). 


(1.) In accordance with the recommendations of the Royal 


Commission all practicable means for improving the organisation 
of the industry and increasing its efficiency shall be adopted. 

(z.) The Government shall take the following immediate 
action :— 


(a) Introduce and endeavour to pass this session— 

1. A Bill to give effect to the proposals of the Com- 
mission regarding amalgamations ; 

2. A Bill to provide for a welfare levy on royalty owners, 
and to further the establishment of pit-head baths. 

3. A Bill to restrict recruitment in mines. 

4. A Bill to set up for the coal mining industry a 
National Wages Board on the lines of the Railway Wages 
Board. 

(6) Set up the proposed National Fuel and Power Council 
which will contain representatives of Labour. 

(c) Set up the proposed Wagon Committee. 

(d) Appoint a Committee to investigate the question of 
selling syndicates. 

(ec) Appoint a Committee to examine the profit-sharing 
proposals of the Commission and family allowances. 
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(f) Prepare a scheme for the establishment of Pit Com- 
mittees. 

(g) Prepare plans for the assistance of men displaced from 
pits. 

(4) Set up a Committee on Housing in colliery districts. 


(3.) Coal Advisory Committee.—Before any legislation is intro- 
duced, or Committee set up, or other definitive step taken by the 
Government towards giving effect to any of the recommendations 
of the Commission, a full statement of the step proposed shall be 
laid before the Coal Advisory Committee of the Secretary for 
Mines. It shall also be the duty of the Advisory Committee to 
review from time to time the progress made in giving effect to 
the recommendations of the Commission and to make recommen- 
dations on the subject. In the event of any recommendations 
made by the Committee not being adopted by the Secretary for 
Mines, he shall lay them before Parliament, together with a state- 
ment of his reasons for not adopting them. 

(4.) Apart from any expenditure that may be necessary under 
(2.) (g) the Government will provide further financial assistance to 
the industry to the amount of approximately £3,000,000. 

(5.) For a period not exceeding weeks— 


1. The miners will accept a reduction of __ per cent. in 
minimum wages (other than subsistence rates) in all districts. 

2. The owners will bear wages equivalent to one hundred 
per cent. of ascertained net proceeds (in January-March) so 
far as necessary to maintain those wages. 

3. The Government will fill the gap with a subsidy to be 
debited against the £3,000,000 aforesaid. 


(6.) In the meantime— 


1. A Board shall be set up consisting of three representatives 
of the coal owners and three representatives of the miners, with 
an independent chairman. 

2. The Board shall frame a national wages and hours agree- 
ment governing the principles on which the general wage 
rates should be ascertained in each district, and shall also 
decide the minimum percentage on basis, taking into con- 
sideration the state and prospects of trade, the reorganisation 
proposals of the Commission, and other relevant factors. 

3. Subsistence wages shall not be reduced in any district 
where they at present yield 45s. per week or less for a full 
customary week. 

4. The Board shall decide also what the districts shall be. 

5. The Board shall issue its decision within three weeks. 
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6. In the event of disagreement in respect of wages the 
decision shall rest with the independent chairman. 


(7.) If the parties agree that it is advisable that some temporary 
modification should be made in the statutory hours of work, the 
Government will propose the necessary legislation forthwith and 
give facilities for its immediate passage. 

(8.) Any balance of the {3,000,000 aforesaid will be available for 
a “ tapering ” subsidy after the period referred to in paragraph (5.), 
or such other purpose as may be agreed upon between the Govern- 
ment, the Mining Association and Miners’ Federation. 

(9.) The provisional undertakings made by the Government in 
this memorandum are conditional on the acceptance of its terms by 
the other parties. 





IRELAND: EVENTS IN THE 
FREE STATE 


I. PoxrricaL 


HE outstanding event in the Free State during the 

last quarter has been the increasing disintegration 
of its political groups. The Republican party has finally 
and irrevocably dissolved into its constituent elements. 
Four and a half years too late Mr. De Valera has dropped 
his stage title of President of the Irish Republic and 
decided that it is time to “ recognise existing conditions.” 
After several days of stormy debate, mercifully conducted 
in private, the Republican convention decided by a slender 
majority against his resolution that Republican deputies 
should attend the Dail if the admission oath were removed. 
The decision had in any event no bearing on realities, 
because nobody believes that the Government has the 
slightest intention of facilitating a Republican Opposition 
by removing the oath. Hence the resolution raised as 
academic a question as the theological conundrum con- 
cerning the number of angels that can dance on the point 
of a pin. The resolutions submitted by some of the country 
branches, and no doubt solemnly discussed, were equally 
illuminating. South Galway, for instance, demanded as 
a remedy for our economic ills the prohibition of the 
exportation of any raw materials until we have learned to 
manufacture them ourselves, the prohibition of the export 
of Irish capital, the expatriation of all engaged in collecting 
Irish capital for foreign investment, and the absolute 
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prohibition of any trade or commerce with Northern 
Ireland “until such time as they decide we are fit to 
live in the same island with.” Another resolution from 
Tirconnail demanded that the Republican deputies should 
not perjure themselves by taking the oath till they were 
in a majority! The only reasonable resolution, which 
indeed would seem to have been conceived in a sarcastic 
spirit, was one which suggested that the Republican organi- 
sation should cease its political activities and devote itself 
to education. In this case charity might certainly begin 
at home. The net result, however, is that Mr. De Valera 
has gone to the right with the moderates and Miss 
MacSweeny to the left with the extremists. Which of 
them claims to be the depository of the true faith is not 
definitely known, but Mr. De Valera is setting up a new 
organisation and cooing as gently as any sucking dove 
that if the oath were removed he would enter the Dail. 
It is difficult, however, for the average voter to forget that 
this belated decision has cost the country four years of 
political turmoil and two years of murder, arson and 
pillage without any tangible result except the payment of 
the bill. With a general election approaching next year 
and the Government by no means popular, any national 
leader with a considered policy and a clear record should 
have little trouble in creating a formidable Opposition, 
but we doubt if a majority, or even a considerable minority, 
of the electors will be foolhardy enough to present Mr. 
De Valera with another blank cheque, having regard to 
the figure for which he filled in the last. 

But the process of dissolution is not confined to the 
Republicans. On the Government side too a similar ten- 
dency prevails. President Cosgrave’s fatuous letter to the 
Morning Post, recognising the good offices of its corre- 
spondent in some mysterious parleys with Northern 
Ireland, which most people believed to be a practical joke 
until it was uncontradicted, and which displayed a com- 
plete lack of savoir faire, revealed fresh fissures in the 
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Government ranks and was the signal for the voluble 
Professor Magennis to launch publicly his People’s party 
after a heated debate in the Dail. Its aims may be said to 
encompass the removal of the Dail admission oath and the 
doing of every impossible thing which the Government 
has had sufficient sense to leave alone. At its inaugural 
public meeting held a few days ago the learned professor, 
when taken to task by one of the audience for having taken 
the objectionable oath himself, explained that he did not 
regard it as an oath at all. This would seem to remove the 
principal plank of his party programme, but neither the 
professor nor his rather motley following are likely to be 
seriously incommoded by this circumstance as their real 
policy would seem to be based on their mutual dislike 
of the Government rather than a desire to improve the 
world. Their natural place would seem to be in coalition 
with Mr. De Valera did not that gentleman refuse to 
associate with people who, he rightly surmises, are trying 
to steal his political clothes. 

More serious from the Government point of view is the 
movement led by Mr. J. J. Walsh, the Minister for Posts 
and Telegraphs, for an extension of the existing tariff 
system. Mr. Walsh is not a member of the Executive 
Council, but an external Minister elected by the Dail, 
and his ignorance of economics is reputed to be only equalled 
by his knowledge of political organisation. Major Bryan 
Cooper has recently somewhat unkindly, if accurately, 
compared Mr. Walsh’s utterances on the tariff question 
to a train entering a tunnel—a screech and then darkness. 
This does not, however, deter Mr. Walsh from declaring 
that Protection in its most extreme form is the only hope 
of Irish industry. He is particularly anxious to secure the 
imposition of tariffs on bacon, wheat and oat products, 
in spite of the fact that not only the Farmers’ Union but 
also the Irish bacon manufacturers have protested against 
the extension of import duties to agricultural products, 
and that the Irish climate is not suitable for the growing of 
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wheat. All this does not, however, trouble Mr. Walsh, 
who asserts, with some truth, that the Farmers’ Union 
only represents the large farmers, and that the small 
farmers, who are the real agricultural producers, are behind 
him to a man. Mr. Walsh is said to have carried his Pro- 
tectionist contentions rather aggressively into that holy 
of holies, the Executive Council Chamber itself, and in a 
recent interview he stated he would not invest a penny in 
any unprotected industry in Ireland nor would he advise 
anyone else to do so. There can be little doubt that his 
extreme views are not shared by the majority of his col- 
leagues in the Government, who have wisely adopted an 
experimental policy in this direction, and who are about to 
set up a semi-permanent Tariff Commission of expert 
civil servants who must give their imprimatur to all appli- 
cations for protection before they will be considered by 
the Government. The Minister of Finance and his advisers 
have sufficient economic knowledge to realise that a policy 
of whole hog Protection would be a double-edged weapon, 
and their present experience must have taught them how 
difficult it is to draw back from that slippery slope. Outside 
certain interested persons it is doubtful whether it com- 
mands any great support, although its supporters make 
up by their noise for their lack of numbers. It is, indeed, 
eloquent that the Ford Motor Company, which is the 
principal industry in Cork City, Mr. Walsh’s own con- 
stituency, and, indeed, after Guinness the only substantial 
industry in the Free State, has asked for the removal of 
the McKenna motor duties on both sides of the Irish Sea- 
Mr. Walsh is, however, above all else, a shrewd politician, 
and should he decide to lead a Protectionist party at the 
next election it will not be before he is satisfied that he 
will get plenty of support. His recent speeches show that 
he is not yet prepared to take the plunge, and as he is 
popularly credited with being the “ organiser of victory ” 
in the Government organisation we may presume that some 
attempt will be made to placate him. 
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The recent by-elections have shown little real change in 
public opinion. The Government won a seat in Leix- 
Offaly from the Republicans in a keenly contested fight, 
and lost a Dublin seat to Labour largely because they chose 
a publican for their candidate. This was naturally too much 
for the public to swallow. The moral is that the Govern- 
ment must look for better candidates, even if they have to 
go outside the rank and file of their party. The Labour 
party has indeed shown considerable signs of increased 
vitality during recent weeks. It has removed the ban 
which restricted its membership to trade unionists, and 
like its English exemplar has thrown its doors open to all 
who are prepared to accept its programme. ‘That pro- 
gramme is not wanting in ambition. It aims at making the 
Free State as far as possible a self-supporting economic 
unit. For this purpose a maximum limit is to be placed 
on the size of agricultural holdings, the larger farms are to 
be split up, a process which, it is claimed, would have the 
effect of increasing tillage and the production of grain, 
milk, butter and bacon. It is difficult to envisage such 
a revolutionary proposal commanding extensive support in 
a conservative country like Ireland, but it has certainly the 
merit of being definite, and should, no doubt, be popular 
amongst the sons of small farmers and other landless men. 
The Labour party is, therefore, alive to the possibilities of 
the hour. It is selecting candidates and preparing to educate 
the constituencies for the general election. It has an intel- 
ligent and able leader in Mr. Johnston, and it will undoubt- 
edly make full use of the figures supplied by the budget 
and the census to reinforce its arguments. No party 
stands to gain more by the Republican débdcle, and, had it 
large funds and a strong organisation in the rural districts, 
it might easily become the centre of a real and effective 
Opposition. At present, however, it lacks both of these 
factors, nor can it be said that any other party possesses 
them at all. Moreover, even the Labour party, outside 
the Dail, is split into moderate and extreme elements, a 
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split which shows every sign of increasing in the future. 
It is to be feared that the multiplicity of parties, all 
small in numbers and lacking any real national policy, 
is not going to contribute to the political content or the 
effective government of the Free State. And as has been 
seen, they are tending to further divisions rather than 
cohesion. ‘The better educated classes are so sick of 
politics that they will not contribute either their votes or 
their money to make a politician’s holiday. 

This increasing division into small parties and the political 
apathy which it has engendered is one of the most serious 
and disturbing symptoms of our political condition. It 
might well merit consideration by the private committee 
which the Government has appointed to review the con- 
stitution. This step has been taken in view of the fact 
that the period during which it can be altered by direct 
legislative action will shortly expire. The fiasco of last 
September has naturally directed attention to the method 
of electing senators, and it is known that the committee is 
considering the question. ‘The result of that election has 
been caustically described as “the Dail plus senility.” 
Something more than an alteration in the method of electing 
senators is necessary, for there can be little doubt that, as 
long as the Senate remains a kind of glorified debating 
society with a very limited power of revision and delay, it 
will not attract the best minds or be able to exert serious 
political influence. If, as was apparently intended by the 
framers of the constitution, the Senate is to represent the 
intellect, culture and civic experience of the nation, 
elements which are unfortunately neither large in number 
nor blessed with much leisure and wealth, then it must be 
given such conclusive powers of veto as will make it a real 
legislative and political force. We believe the Government 
is sensible and patriotic enough to take the long view in 
this as it has in other similar matters. It has, for instance, 
had the practically unanimous support of the country in 
resenting the action of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
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Council in admitting an appeal in the unimportant case of 
Lynam v. Butler. This case dealt with the application of 
the Land Act of 1923 to tenanted land. It did not raise 
a great issue affecting a large number of people or one that 
transcended the jurisdiction of the Irish State. The Irish 
land law is a purely domestic code. Another appeal 
involving the rights of civil servants under the Treaty has 
not been objected to because it raises a constitutional 
question. It is of course true in theory that any subject 
of the King can appeal to His Majesty in Council, as has 
been laid down in the recent Canadian appeal of Nadau v. 
the King, but, in practice at all events, such appeals in the 
case of the Dominions should be allowed only in matters 
which arise out of grave constitutional questions. In the 
first Irish case which came before the Privy Council after 
the Treaty Lord Haldane stated that an appeal should only 
be allowed when the case was one involving some great 
principle. Similar undertakings were given to the Irish 
Ministers at the time the constitution was under discussion. 
To admit an appeal in Lynam v. Butler was clearly a de- 
parture from this position, and the Free State Government 
took the most effective step to stop such procedure by 
passing an Act which settles the disputed point in accord- 
ance with the decision of the Irish Supreme Court which 
was appealed against. The appeal has since been with- 
drawn. For the Government to have taken any other 
course would have been to permit an erosion of the Irish 
constitution, an erosion which would probably have been 
extended in the future with disastrous results. 


II. Nationat Finance 


AST year’s budget was preceded by the spectacular 
attack of Mr. Hugo Flinn and his Cork cohorts on the 
Minister of Finance to the slogan of “ No income tax on 
incomes earned in Ireland.” ‘This year Mr. Flinn, unfor- 
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tunately for the gaiety of the nation, has not emerged from 
his native obscurity, but the Cork accent of Mr. Walsh has, 
as already mentioned, been heard on the question of Pro- 
tection, and other Southern interests, such as the flour 
millers, the woollen manufacturers and the Ford Motor 
Company have not been silent. Mr. Blythe has, however, 
refused to yield to the clamour for more Protection save as 
regards a rather absurd import duty of half-a-crown per 
cwt. on oatmeal and a tariff of thirty-three and a third per 
cent. on radio sets. This last is a purely revenue raising 
proposition. As regards Ford’s request, he has reduced 
the road tax on their cars from £18 to {10 in recognition 
of their Irish origin. It would have been better had he 
recast the entire system of horse-power taxation, which is 
out of date and unscientific, and substituted a tax on 
weight, plus a small tax on petrol. This would seem to be 
the fairest way of taxing motor traffic and would have given 
the Ford car justice without favour. A move in this 
direction has, however, been made by a steep increase in 
the road tax on motor trucks. The other demand of the 
Ford Company for a removal of all import duties on motor- 
cars between Ireland and England has been refused on the 
ground that the loss of revenue, approximately £300,000, 
was too great. Mr. Churchill apparently was prepared to 
agree to a mutual arrangement for full preference between 
the two countries in this matter. There is certainly small 
excuse, either financial or economic, for maintaining these 
duties when the only motor-car manufacturer in Ireland 
demands their abolition. The main surprise of the budget 
is, however, the tax of 5 per cent. on all betting trans- 
actions. Bookmakers are to be licensed and betting recog- 
nised as legal when conducted by licensed bookmakers, but 
the Gaming Act is to remain in force. In Ireland, as in 
England, the law against betting was neither enforced nor 
enforceable, and this new arrangement would seem to be a 
wise recognition of realities. Mr. Blythe has had the good 
sense and courage to refuse to listen to the calculated 
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lamentations of the drink interests, who demanded a 
reduction in the beer and spirit duty. On the contrary, 
he has increased the duties on wines by 100 per cent., but 
on the lighter wines the duty will be relatively less. It 
may be added that to take any other course would be to fly 
in the face of the recent Liquor Commission’s Report, which 
specifically found that the present sobriety of the country 
was principally due to the increased cost of drink. The 
announcement that a solution of the double taxation ques- 
tion has been amicably arrived at by which Free State 
residents will be exempt from English income tax and 
English residents from Free State income tax is one of great 
importance and convenience, particularly to small tax- 
payers who found it difficult to comply with the compli- 
cated regulations at present in force. The Corporation 
Profits ‘Tax which still exists in the Free State is only to 
apply in future to profits over £10,000. Our super tax 
and estate duty rates are to be equalised with the British, 
another concession to common sense. 

On the whole, it may be said that Mr. Blythe has acted 
with his customary caution and that most of his decisions 
are clearly the result of compromises rather than the fruit 
of any settled policy. His budget affords no real relief to 
the taxpayer and gives the country, as has been well said, 
“‘ something to be thankful for and as much to be sorry 
for.” Having regard to the estimates little else could be 
expected. By a process of deducting non-recurrent from 
total expenditure he has reduced his demands on the tax- 
payer from twenty-eight and three-quarter millions to 
twenty-four and a quarter. The non-recurrent expendi- 
ture is to be funded and a new loan is shortly expected. In 
this connection it is interesting and satisfactory to note 
that our last loan issued at 95 now stands at 99. Revenue 
is estimated at twenty-three and three-quarter millions, 
and Mr. Blythe believes that the balance of half a million 
on the wrong side will be cancelled by over-estimation. 
There can be no doubt that this taxation constitutes a 
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crushing burden on the taxpayer. The newspapers have 
been conducting a stunt campaign for economy in petty 
details which has little relation to the realities of the 
situation. The financial condition of the country is 
abnormal and must remain so for many years. The army, 
official pensions, old age pensions, revenue collection, police, 
relief of local rates, post office, and education (excluding 
universities) absorb nineteen and a half millions, leaving 
four and a half millions to provide for the services of 
government represented by 49 out of 66 votes and including 
all the principal Ministries, public works, law charges, beet 
sugar subsidy, and university education. It is merely 
ridiculous to talk of reducing taxation by cutting down the 
salaries of higher civil servants. Quite apart from efficiency 
and Treaty rights, a cut of 20 per cent. in such salaries 
would not bring in more than £200,000. The real truth 
is that in national as in domestic economy small savings are 
of no avail. Ifa man wants really to reduce his domestic 
expenditure he must begin by selling his motor-car and 
reducing his servants rather than by giving up cigarettes, 
Neither is any service really essential if we cannot afford to 
pay for it. Economy in the long run really depends on policy. 
If the Free State wants a standing army at a cost of over 
two millions and a Ministry of External Affairs in order 
to maintain its national dignity, then it must be prepared 
to pay for these luxuries without squealing. If it does not 
want these things or wants them at a reduced cost it must 
elect a Government which will carry out its wishes. Much 
of our expenditure is also unusual in character. We have 
to provide over {2,000,000 annually for damages to pro- 
perty destroyed by civil war, {£700,000 for land purchase, 
and {1,800,000 for superannuation and retired allowances. 
All these charges are the direct result of past policy and the 
price of freedom. Eventually, therefore, the Free State 
taxpayer must choose between high taxation and a drastic 
curtailment of the present standard of national services. One 
cannot indulge champagne tastes for long on a beer income. 
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Looking backwards one finds that the cost of government 
in the Free State area in 1912-13 was, at present values, 
approximately sixteen millions; it -is now twenty-eight 
and a half. One can only hope that as our politicians 
gain more experience in the vastly difficult and complicated 
task of governing, and our citizens, who are ultimately 
responsible but are at present disillusionised and helpless, 
realise their responsibilities and their power, that our policy 
will be attuned to our pocket. The Free State voter is 
beginning slowly and somewhat painfully to realise that 
votes under self-government are translated into action and 
have to be paid for. The question of the hour is how far 
and when this discovery will revolutionise his attitude 
towards political high-falutin. 


III. Economic 


HE census, which has just been taken both in the Free 

State and Northern Ireland, and the various statistical 
returns issued by both Governments are turning people’s 
minds increasingly to economic problems. Vital statistics 
of all kinds are sadly defective and it is to be hoped that 
when the analysis of the census is published it will contain 
comparative statistics that will elucidate our position as 
compared with other countries, and that both Governments 
will combine in publishing an analysis of the census results 
for the entire country. They have already agreed in taking 
it on the same day. The only material difference in the 
forms used is that the Free State includes a query as to 
knowledge of the Irish language. It is hoped from the 
replies to arrive at a scientific definition of the term 
** uneconomic holding.” 

Professor Busteed of Cork University College has recently 
published some illuminating articles in the Irish Statesman 
on our national economic statistics. He shows from the 
banking returns that during 1925 the Irish people had to 
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pay out to other countries twelve and a half millions more 
than they received. Seven Free State banks are responsible 
for ten millions and the three Belfast banks for the balance. 
On the whole, the Free State banks employ forty-four per 
cent. of their resources in Ireland and the Belfast banks 
fifty-five per cent., making forty-six per cent. for all 
Ireland. Fifty years ago the Irish banks employed sixty- 
nine per cent. of their resources at home. The fact is 
significant. The Irish Free State has no central reserve 
bank, nor has its Government any influence whatever over 
credit policy. Our credit structure is controlled by the 
British Government acting in concert with the Bank of 
England. The Free State Government has recently 
appointed a Banking Commission to report what changes, 
if any, in the law relating to banking and note issue are 
necessary or desirable having regard to the altered circum- 
stances arising from the establishment of the Free State. 
This Commission is presided over by Professor Parker 
Willis, late secretary of the Washington Federal Reserve 
Board, who has been closely associated with the scheme of 
farm loan banks in the United States, and has amongst its 
members Mr. Campion of the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia and a representative of the Ulster Bank, so that it 
includes fresh minds and wide experience. The Northern 
representative is a pleasant reminder of our friendlier rela- 
tions and intimate commercial dealings with Northern 
Ireland. Six Irish banks at present enjoy a monopoly of 
the note issue and it is understood that the Commission 
will recommend that this privileged position, which is 
obviously unjust, must cease and that the note issue must 
be given a wider scope under national control. The 
Commission is understood to have the approval of the Bank 
of England for the changes it is about to propose. One 
serious difficulty which is affecting the credit of the whole 
country arises from the fact that a mortgage on agricultural 
land is by no means easy to foreclose or realise if the 
mortgagee objects, as is too often the case. This renders 
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the banks very chary about advancing money to farmers on 
the security of their land alone. It is a difficulty which 
cannot be remedied by legislation but only by the farmers 
themselves recognising that honesty is the best policy and 
the only one likely to restore their credit. 

Much discussion has also taken place lately as to the 
exact amount by which our imports exceed our exports. 
The official journal of the Department of Industry and 
Commerce estimates the balance against us as £8,800,000, 
but other authorities think it is not more than five millions. 
This in itself is not a matter of grave concern, for nearly 
every country in the world is in a similar plight, nor does 
the excess seem to be abnormal as compared with pre-war 
years. What is far more serious is that our production 
shows a serious decline both in root crops and live stock, 
and that we are apparently losing our competitive power in 
the international markets. For the year 1924 not only 
the exports but the imports of Northern Ireland per head 
of population were virtually three times as great as those of 
the Free State, and this, too, at a time when the two great 
industries of the North—linen and shipbuilding—were 
suffering, as they still are suffering, from acute depression. 
The Free State, moreover, is absolutely dependent on its 
live stock trade, whereas Northern Ireland could afford to 
lose half, if not all, its cattle export, without serious disloca- 
tion of its economic existence. The moral would seem to 
be that not only must the Free State cattle trade be im- 
proved, but tillage and winter dairying must also be increased. 
Northern Ireland devotes twice as much of her total area 
as the Free State to the production of cereals, fruit and root 
crops. The Shannon scheme, which has passed from the 
stage of sensation to that of orderly construction, may 
eventually bring a development of rural industry, but the 
immediate need of the moment is to concentrate on agri- 
cultural production. Here we need above all else educa- 
tion, economic initiative and self-reliance. The farmers are 
at present more inclined to spend their time in denouncing 
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the Government than in the application of modern scientific 
methods of production and marketing to their industry. 
They should remember that the State can do little to help 
a people who will not help themselves. 

Another serious question which will not brook delay 
is the condition of the roads. Here government action is 
undoubtedly necessary. Outside the county of Dublin 
and parts of Wicklow, Tipperary, Cork, and Kerry there are 
virtually no first class motor roads in the Free State, and 
such roads as there are have not improved in recent years. 
They are at present controlled by thirty county councils, 
all of whom differ profoundly in matters of policy and con- 
struction, with the result that the traveller can frequently 
tell when he passes from one county to another by the 
condition of the road surface. For instance, the main 
road from Dublin to Kingstown, six miles in length, is in 
charge of four different local bodies. The proper main- 
tenance of the main trunk roads is clearly beyond the over- 
burdened local ratepayers, and several county councils are 
in almost open revolt. A large body of opinion favours 
the establishment of national trunk roads under complete 
control of the national Government on the lines of the 
French routes nationales. ‘Ten millions would at least be 
needed to place the roads in a proper condition, and it 
should not be difficult to raise this amount by bonds based 
on the motor tax yield. Mr. Blythe has indicated in his 
budget statement that he is prepared to sanction an 
immediate loan of two millions for this purpose, but this 
proposal, if it is not followed up by further expenditure and 
national control of the trunk roads, is simply tinkering with 
the question. 


The Irish Free State. May, 1926. 
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HE repulse of the opening assault of the Opposition 

which was recorded in Tue Rounp Taste* last 
March gave the Government of Mr. Mackenzie King a 
welcome respite, but so delicate and embarrassed was its 
position that every confidence of an early collapse of its 
defences prevailed in the Conservative camp. Now, 
however, after three months, the Government has found 
itself able to hold, and in a certain measure to consolidate, 
its position ; and the Conservatives, having abandoned all 
hope of its immediate ejection from office, have settled 
down to a war of attrition. When the Government carried 
a motion for a prolonged adjournment of the House of 
Commons, which would enable the task of Cabinet re- 
organisation to be tackled in comfort, the Opposition 
resorted to obstructionist tactics for the purpose of pro- 
longing the debate on the Address and curtailing the length 
of the adjournment to a period ineffectual for the Govern- 
ment’s purposes. But they gradually discovered that their 
strategy of blockade had not enlisted the enthusiasm of the 
country, and they were relieved when the Government 
plucked up courage to enforce closure, and rescued them 
from what was becoming an untenable position. However, 
they succeeded in their main purpose, for the adjourn- 
ment was cut down to ten days, and Mr. Mackenzie King, 
who was returned for Prince Albert on February 15 by a 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 62, March 1926, p. 384. 
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large majority over an Independent, had to follow a piece- 
meal process in the reconstruction of his Cabinet. He 
accounted for two gaps by reducing the number of its 
members to 14 through the consolidation of departments, 
a long overdue reform ; and he has successfully brought 
into his Ministry Mr. Dunning, of Saskatchewan, as Minister 
of Railways, and Mr. J. C. Elliott, of Ontario, as Minister 
of Labour. Mr. Dunning is easily the most notable and 
competent recruit that the Federal Liberal party has 
obtained for many years ; and, if he can reproduce in the 
more complicated arena of Dominion politics the qualities 
and political skill which enabled him to give Saskatchewan 
progressive and efficient government for the last four years, 
he is obviously destined to play a major part at Ottawa. 
An Englishman by birth and still in his fortieth year, Mr. 
Dunning is a singularly able politician, and he brings to the 
Ministry the reinforcement of afund of energy and enter- 
prise, sound administrative gifts, and a unique experience 
of the problems of the large rural community the confidence 
of which is a greater asset to a Liberal than to a Conserva- 
tive politician. He first came into prominence as a leader 
in the agrarian co-operative movement in the West, and 
although he has often fought and repeatedly worsted the 
Progressives, he enjoys their respect. The Conservatives 
did not oppose him at the by-election in Regina, but they 
made an unsuccessful attempt to defeat Mr. Elliott, the 
new Minister of Labour, whose possession of one of the 
few safe Liberal seats in Ontario was an important factor 
in his promotion. He is a much less formidable recruit 
than Mr. Dunning, but he served with credit for a dozen 
years in the Legislature of Ontario. Still unfilled are the 
Ministries of ‘Trade and Commerce and of Immigration, 
but, if the auguries continue favourable, another member 
from Ontario, Mr. James Malcolm, will probably be given 
the former portfolio. 

Concerning the actual work of Parliament there is 
singularly little to record, because the first ten weeks of the 
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session were consumed in the partisan debates and 
manceuvres associated with the struggle for supremacy ; 
only after the Easter recess ended on April 6 was a serious 
effort made to deal with the normal business of Parliament. 
The Conservatives, who are now much stronger in debating 
talent than the Government, are in a position to harass the 
latter at every turn; and even the support of every non- 
Conservative member only gives the Ministry a precarious 
majority of twelve, which has already failed them on one 
division on estimates. As a result, progress in legislation 
is slow unless the Opposition is in a lenient mood. The 
Senate, to which not a single measure has been sent from 
the Commons, has just adjourned through sheer lack of 
work. Some non-controversial measures like a Bill authoris- 
ing a revaluation of the holdings of soldier settlers, whose 
obligations to the Government are in many cases proving 
too onerous, have made headway, and there have been the 
usual academic discussions on the resolutions of private 
members. In these the problems of power and coal 
occupy a prominent place, and a debate on what is known 
as “ Maritime Rights ” elicited from the Government the 
appointment of a Royal Commission, of which Sir Andrew 
Duncan, of Glasgow, will be Chairman, to examine the 
grievances of the Atlantic provinces. A measure to 
introduce old-age pensions, by which the Federal and 
provincial governments will share the cost of providing 
necessitous people over 70 years of age with a pension of 
$20 per month, secured the support of a number of Con- 
servatives and has passed its second reading; but Mr. 
Taschereau, the Liberal Prime Minister of Quebec, has 
already condemned it, and it is doubtful how many pro- 
vinces will agree to share this fresh burden. The original 
plan of legislation to establish rural credits, which had 
been drafted by Ministers in a series of conferences with the 
Progressive leaders, met with strong objections from the 
trust and mortgage companies, and it is difficult to see how 
the Bill now submitted, which sets a maximum limit of 
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15 million dollars upon the amount of rural-credit bonds 
to be held by the Federal Treasury, can afford any sub- 
stantial relief to the farming community. The rest of the 
Government’s legislative programme has still to appear, 
and its character will depend upon the extent to which the 
Progressives decide to exercise their whip hand. 

The budget was brought down on April 15 and its con- 
tents were in general accord with the forecasts. Thanks 
to increased revenues and a gratifying decline in the deficit 
of the Canadian National Railways, Mr. Robb, the Finance 
Minister, was able to claim a surplus of some 22 million 
dollars, and on the strength of it he has proposed tax 
reductions which will entail a revenue loss of about 25 
million dollars. A substantial abatement of the lower 
ratings of the income tax, the restoration of penny postage 
for domestic letters and letters to the United States, the 
abolition of the receipt tax, and a sharp cut in the duties on 
motor-cars, can scarcely fail to create a fund of popularity 
for the Government with different classes of beneficiaries ; 
but unbiassed experts are disposed to question the financial 
soundness of the Government’s proposals, and to regard 
them as more or less of a gamble, the success of which will 
demand not merely the continuance of existing conditions 
but their substantial improvement. It is pointed out that 
Mr. Robb has vouchsafed no satisfactory explanation as to 
why the railway vote, after falling from 42$ millions in 
1924-25 to 10 during the year 1925-26, should rise again 
next year to 31 millions; and that he has outlined ex- 
penditures totalling 381 millions during the current year 
for which last year’s revenue of 376 millions would have 
been inadequate. He has now sanctioned a sacrifice of 
25 million dollars of revenue, and the gap between 351 
and 381 millions can only be bridged by a marked better- 
ment in the yield of the surviving taxes for which the 
abnormal lateness of the spring, threatening, as it does, a 
curtailment of crop acreage and a downward trend of prices, 
coincident with a slump in stocks, are not hopeful portents. 
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One interesting change made in response to the agitation 
in the maritime provinces is a provision that the British 
preference will after January 1, 1927, only be available for 
goods shipped direct without transhipment to a Canadian 
sea or river port. 

On the whole, the budget has been well received by the 
country except in industrial circles in Ontario. The 
tempest of indignation is particularly fierce in communities 
where motor factories are located ; but many subsidiary 
industries which provide material for the motor plants are 
also affected, and loud complaint is made that millions of 
dollars worth of business will be transferred to American 
plants. Plans are afoot for a concerted movement of 
protest by the industrial population of Ontario, but the 
Government dare not reconsider its policy without risking 
the displeasure of the Progressives. Meanwhile, the motor 
firms are pursuing different policies ; the Ford Company 
has merely lowered its prices, but the officials of General 
Motors, a subsidiary of the great American corporation 
of the same name, after temporarily closing their plant at 
Oshawa, Ontario, and reopening it to complete orders on 
hand, announce that in future their manufacturing activities 
in Canada will be on a small scale. What particularly 
enrages the motor manufacturers and their friends is the 
rejection of their demand that before any changes were 
made their case should be submitted to the new Tariff 
Board, the personnel of which was recently announced. 

At present, however, there is no indication that the 
Government will come to grief over its legislative or finan- 
cial programme and it is from another quarter that the 
only serious danger threatens. Shortly after the Govern- 
ment moved for an adjournment, the Conservatives launched 
a series of sweeping charges against the administration of 
the Customs Department and insisted that Parliament 
should be kept in session until some adequate explanation 
was given or an investigation made. The Government 
promptly appointed a special parliamentary committee 
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consisting of four Liberals, four Conservatives and one 
Progressive, and this committee has been sitting con- 
tinuously for the last two months. It has examined many 
witnesses, customs officials, police officers, merchants and 
other interested parties, and scrutinised a mass of docu- 
mentary evidence bearing upon the problem of smuggling. 
Its labours are not yet complete, but it has already accu- 
mulated very convincing proof that the smuggling 
industry has been flourishing on an enormous scale, extend- 
ing far beyond the scope of alcoholic liquors ; and that the 
Customs Department has been seriously infected with 
grave inefficiency, disloyalty, and corruption, which took 
the form sometimes of tacit connivance, but all too often 
of active co-operation on the part of responsible officials 
with gangs of crooks and smugglers who have been making 
a mockery of the customs laws of Canada. Some of the 
episodes which have been revealed partake of high comedy, 
but they are none the less disturbing as exposing a deplor- 
ably low tone in the public service. Every facility was 
given to the smuggling of liquor into the United States, 
and the bootleggers were able to bring back return cargoes 
of silks, laces, cigarettes, rubber goods and other com- 
modities which confronted the manufacturers and mer- 
chants of Canada with unfair competition. Conditions 
have been peculiarly bad in the customs district of Mon- 
treal ; through this port an international gang of smugglers 
has been able to secure illicit entry for large quantities of 
narcotic drugs, many of them destined for American con- 
sumption, and the motor car thieves of the United States, 
whose depredations are on a gigantic scale, seem to have 
used the customs house of Montreal as a regular clearing 
house for stolen cars. The process of seizure, confiscation 
and sale by the Customs was deliberately courted in many 
cases, as a fresh title to the car was thereby created; and 
favoured customers were in the habit of securing by pur- 
chase cheap cars from the officials in the Customs Service. 
The efforts of the Conservative members of the committee 
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have been assiduously directed to linking up members of 
the Government and Liberal politicians with these nefarious 
activities. Further disclosures of a more damaging 
character are predicted, and the Conservatives hope to 
be able to frame from the researches of the Committee an 
unanswerable indictment of the Government, and make it 
the basis for a resolution of want of confidence which the 
Progressives must either vote for or for ever abandon their 
favourite réle of stern upholders of political morality. 
Another session is dragging along without any serious 
attention being paid to Imperial and international problems. 
Both the older parties regard them as political gunpowder. 
When on March 22 Mr. Woodsworth, a Labour member 
from Winnipeg, tried to precipitate a debate upon them, it 
was allowed to peter quietly out without any declarations 
of faith from the party leaders. Mr. Woodsworth, who 
invited the House to endorse the principle that Canada 
should accept no responsibility for complications arising 
from British foreign policy, went chiefly to British sources, 
the speeches and literature of the party of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, for material for a comprehensive indictment 
of Imperialism in all its manifestations. He argued that, 
while other Imperialisms were more or equally pernicious, 
British Imperialism constituted the most immediate 
menace for the Canadian people, and safeguards against 
its fell designs were urgently required. Mr. Bourassa, 
who followed, spoke in terms of studied moderation and 
indulged the House in a very exhaustive and interesting 
review of the development of the relations between Canada 
and the mother country from the days of the Conquest. 
He also essayed to develop his favourite thesis that the 
earlier Conservative administrations which had ruled 
Canada between 1867 and 1896 had been much more 
vigilant guardians of the nationalist principle than some 
later Ministries, and that the Imperialist idea, which 
Laurier and his successors had tolerated and encouraged 


since the present century began, was a menace to the 
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unity of the Dominion. Mr. Bourassa expressly repudiated 
the suggestion that he desired to sever the links between 
Canada and Britain, and a notable tribute which he paid 
to the healthy influence of the British connection upon 


the political standards and national life of Canada is worth 
quoting : 


For my part I stated twenty-five years ago at the time of the Boer 
war, and I state again to-night with the same conviction, that I 
am not longing for secession. I repeat, without any idea of offend- 
ing members of this House or anyone of British stock, that I appre- 
ciate that link with Great Britain in a certain degree more than they 
can, because it is an appreciation based on study and on reflection ; 
it is not the voice of blood. You cannot expect the French-Cana- 
dians to love the British ; why should they? But you may expect 
the French-Canadians to appreciate at all times their connection 
with Britain. ... I believe the association with Great Britain 
is needed by us for a long time in order to help us in developing our 
minds to the same broad standard of individual and political liberty. 
I believe the association with Britain is a great help to us if we view 
it in the right way and if we act upon it with the same British spirit 
of self-determination and self-respect. But I repeat, Sir, it is not 
by playing the servile worshipper of everything English that we are 
going to benefit by that association. On the contrary it is by stand- 
ing up in the face of Great Britain, not in a defiant attitude but in 
an attitude of self-respect and virile admiration, asserting to Britain 
that there are certain matters upon which we can agree with her, 
that there are other matters upon which we cannot agree, because 
they have interests which are not the same as ours and because we 
have trusts to perform and to hand over to generations to come with 
which neither the Englishman nor the Australian can deal for us. 


The only other participants in the debate were a young 
western Conservative and Sir George Perley, the former 
High Commissioner, who pleaded for an improvement in 
the machinery of communication and consultation. There 
was also some controversial discussion of the commercial 
treaty with the West Indies, some of the terms of which 
were severely criticised by the Conservatives. The im- 
minence of an Imperial Conference ought to assure at least 
one full dress debate upon Imperial relations and co-related 
problems, and the Government has given a definite promise 
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that an opportunity will be provided for a discussion of 
Canada’s attitude to the Treaty of Locarno. The opinion 
now prevails that the Ministry will abandon its plan, freely 
forecast in February in the Liberal Press, of submitting 
to Parliament a resolution which would dissociate Canada 
from all responsibility for the Locarno Treaties, and will 
await the opportunity of a general discussion of the thorny 
questions involved at the Imperial Conference. 

The possibility of another general election this year 
cannot be omitted from the calculations of any party and 
the Conservatives discern in the terms of the budget a 
strenuous effort to accumulate a fund of popular favour 
and create an atmosphere propitious for the attainment of 
a clear Liberal majority by an appeal to the country in the 
summer or autumn. At present the Ministry survives 
by virtue of a loose co-operative arrangement with the 
Progressives, who are consulted regularly about legislation ; 
but obviously the situation has grave elements of weak- 
ness, and the Manitoba Free Press insists that, sooner or 
later, a formal Coalition must be achieved and regularised. 
On the Conservative side Mr. Meighen’s admitted mastery 
in Parliament has re-established his position with the great 
bulk of his following, but many influential critics are un- 
appeased and assert that his unpopularity in French Canada 
is a fatal barrier to a Conservative triumph. Quebec 
remains the paramount problem of the Conservative 
managers. They have reached a determination not to 
repeat the tactics adopted last October in allowing Mr. 
Patenaude to run a quasi-nationalist campaign with a 
separate command. So the organisation of the Con- 
servative forces in Quebec has now been entrusted to 
Senator D. O. L’Esperance, who was an avowed con- 
scriptionist in 1917 and has always contended that the 
best course was to indulge in no apologies for the policies 
of the war years and to urge the electorate of Quebec not 
to sacrifice their own interests for the gratification of a 
foolish vendetta. Undoubtedly if the Conservatives recom- 
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menced a policy of obstruction against the budget or held 
up estimates, the Government would be disposed to seek 
a dissolution, but they might have some difficulty in 
securing it until a verdict has been given upon certain 
disputed elections in connection with which certain 
officials are charged with flagrant malpractices. 


Canada. April 19, 1926. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. FepEraL CHRONICLE 


HE overwhelming Government victory at the general 

eléction in November was followed by something of 
an anti-climax, when the High Court decided against the 
Government in the deportation proceedings which it had 
instituted against Walsh and Johnson under an amendment 
of the Immigration Act made by the last Parliament. The 
decision was received with mixed feelings. There was 
satisfaction amongst those who misliked the remedy and in 
particular the method of it, the Act being based on the 
Commonwealth power over “ immigration,” and therefore 
necessarily limited to the class of persons who could be 
brought under that head. This class was defined generally 
as including all persons not born in Australia, a discrimina- 
tion which many felt to be unfortunate. Then, deporta- 
tion was a Ministerial act, based not on any judicial 
condemnation but on the report of a special board, appointed 
by the Ministry. ‘There was relief too amongst those who 
feared that deportation might cause a serious industrial 
upheaval, if not something worse. The Labour party 
naturally made the most of the rebuff the Government 
had received on a measure which had been a principal 
issue in the election, and which was now a broken reed. 
Had the judgment preceded the election, the Government 
would no doubt have suffered some loss of prestige, as 
well as some embarrassment. In the actual circumstances, 
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the Government was able to declare in Parliament that as 
“the effect of the decision of the High Court, viewed 
politically, is that certain legislation is not effective for the 
purposes for which it was passed, new measures must be 
passed to cope with the situation.” 

Shortly after the decision was announced, Sir Littleton 
Groom’s resignation from the post of Attorney-General 
was accepted by the Prime Minister, and his place was 
filled by Mr. J. G. Latham, K.C. His acceptance of a 
portfolio was greeted as an accession of strength to the 
Government. Any idea that the change of Ministers was 
connected with the failure of the deportation proceedings 
was afterwards dispelled by Mr. Bruce in the debate which 
preceded Sir Littleton Groom’s elevation to the speaker- 
ship. The Prime Minister explained that on December 5, 
six days before the High Court announced its judgment, the 
Attorney-General had asked to be relieved of his portfolio, 
after his long term of service in various Ministries. 

When Parliament met on January 13 both Houses 
plunged into business almost at once, and for a first session 
the last six weeks have been unusually busy ones. Some 
twenty measures have been introduced, at least six of them 
of notable importance, and all have either passed both 
Houses or are well on the way to do so. The speech of 
the new Governor-General (Lord Stonehaven) opened with 
a commendatory reference to the Locarno Pact, and the 
announcement that in due course Parliament would be 
given an opportunity to discuss the question of Australia’s 
adherence. This opportunity has not yet come, and at 
present there is a great deal more interest in the Pact than 
there is fixity of opinion about it. Its most definite feature 
is the realisation that whichever step is taken must have 
far-reaching effects. Mr. H. §. Gullet, in moving the 
address-in-reply, mentioned the possibility of Australian 
entanglement in a European war under the Pact, but added 
two leading questions. Had Britain’s object in signing 
been purely defensive? Was Australia not absolutely 
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dependent on Britain for her security? If the answer to 
these two questions were in the affirmative, Australia’s 
course became “ clear and simple.” 

Mr. Bruce has stated that the question of adherence will 
be discussed at the forthcoming Imperial Conference. The 
Nationalist Press is mainly non-committal, though the 
Melbourne Age, noted for its emphasis on the need for 
Australian self-dependence, has given indications of opposi- 
tion. Generally, however, the Pact itself is whole-heartedly 
supported except in the most extreme Labour circles, which 
see in it another instrument of capitalist-nationalist aggres- 
sion, forged with an eye on Russia. 

Of the legislation introduced, the most important and 
the most controversial is the Crimes Bill, the first and most 
direct of the measures in execution of the Government’s 
mandate to restore law and order in the industrial sphere. 
Others foreshadowed to the same end are an amending 
Arbitration Bill, and a provision for secret ballots in unions 
before a strike can be declared. The Crimes Bill, intro- 
duced by Mr. Latham in a second reading speech on 
January 28, contains two provisions of major importance, 
the first dealing with unlawful associations, and the second 
with interference with transport or communications. A 
proposed new section, 30A, declares that any body of persons 
advocating the violent overthrow of the Constitution or of 
any civilised government, or the destruction of property, 
constitutes an unlawful association, any member of which 
shall be guilty of an offence, and may be imprisoned for 
one year. Any individual engaging in such activities may 
be imprisoned for two years and, if not born in Australia, 
may be deported by the Attorney-General’s order. Other 
sections prohibit the publication and sale of the literature 
of unlawful associations. Another proposed new section, 
30J, provides that, when a state of serious industrial dis- 
turbance has been proclaimed, any person who “ takes part 
in or continues or incites to, urges, aids or encourages the 
taking part in or continuance of a strike or lock-out ” in the 
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transport trades or in the provision of any public service of 
the Commonwealth is guilty of an offence, and is liable on 
conviction to be imprisoned for a year and, if not born in 
Australia, to be deported by the Attorney-General’s order. 
It will be noted that Section 30J differs from the previous 
deportation provision in that (i) it is proposed to be 
enacted under the power to legislate for transport and 
essential services, not for immigration ; and (ii) the deporta- 
tion penalty, though still imposed at the Minister’s dis- 
cretion, can only follow upon conviction in a court of law. 

In his introductory speech, the Attorney-General 
emphasised the existence and the danger of seditious and 
revolutionary activities in Australia, and the vital impor- 
tance of transport, which in Australia could, he claimed, be 
set alongside such essential services as water supply, which 
were protected by special legislation in every country. 
The leader of the Opposition, Mr. Charlton, declared that 
his party would not oppose the clauses dealing with 
unlawful associations, since it had no connection with 
and no desire to defend the activities of such bodies. 
However, he strongly attacked Clause 30] as an onslaught 
on unionism and unionists. He argued that unionism was 
a beneficent force in the workers’ lives, that strikes might 
grow naturally out of a legitimate demand, and that 
reputable union leaders who remained at their posts 
during a strike would render themselves liable, under the 
Bill, to criminal prosecution. He moved for the withdrawal 
of the Bill in order to excise the parts that dealt with 
industrial disturbances. 

The debate followed normal party lines, with the partial 
exception of a speech by Mr. W. M. Hughes, in which he 
gave general support to the Bill but claimed that no measure 
for industrial peace could ever be effective until the 
Commonwealth’s constitutional powers were greatly 
increased. In the Press, as in Parliament, the discussion 
followed party lines, except that the 4ge, which had given 
strong and even violent support to the deportation pro- 
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visions of the Immigration Act, 1925, completely changed 
front and attacked the Crimes Bill with growing acerbity, 
as giving more power over individual liberties than any 
Government should possess. Mr. Charlton’s amendment 
was defeated on a party vote, and the Bill passed the 
committee stage with a few minor amendments. The 
Bill has been passed by the Senate, and is to come into 
force on a day to be proclaimed. 

Two other measures which have passed both Houses 
fulfil the promises made in Mr. Bruce’s speech that action 
would be taken to relieve the special disabilities of Western 
Australia and Tasmania, which public opinion in those 
States believes to be a consequence of federation. A grant 
of £450,000 is made to the western State, upon which it is 
admitted that the Protectionist policy bears heavily without 
giving the compensating advantages reaped by the populous 
eastern States in the shape of thriving industries. It is 
also contended that the Commonwealth collects revenue 
from the State considerably in excess of its expenditure 
thereupon. One member of the recent Royal Commission 
on Western Australian disabilities held that secession was 
the only cure, but, as this was impracticable, he joined with 
the chairman (Mr. W. G. Higgs) in recommending fiscal 
independence. This the Federal Government would not 
consider, an eventuality which the two commissioners 
evidently foresaw, as they recommended alternatively the 
payment of {450,000 for ten years. ‘The Act as passed 
provides for only one payment of this amount, and future 
policy will be determined, as the Commonwealth Treasurer 
explained, after a financial conference between Common- 
wealth and States which the Cabinet proposes to call. 

Tasmania has similar grievances to those of Western 
Australia, together with a specially bitter complaint against 
the coastal provisions of the Navigation Act. In confining 
coastal trade to ships which pay Australian rates of wages 
and comply with the Australian scale of accommodation for 
the crew, the Navigation Act has prevented oversea ships, 
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few of which pay such wages or provide such accommoda- 
tion, from carrying goods and passengers between Tasmania 
and the mainland. Australian ships are sheltered from out- 
side competition, and rates of freight and passage money 
have largely increased. ‘Tasmanian exports to the main- 
land have thus been hampered, and in some classes of 
goods trade with the more distant States has almost ceased. 
The summer tourist traffic, which brings in a large income 
to Tasmania, has also suffered from the increased fares, 
and from the inability of tourists to take the “ apple trip ” 
in the large mail steamers which formerly catered for wealthy 
tourists who will not travel by the smaller coastal steamers. 
The amending Act provides that if the Executive is satisfied 
that tourist traffic between Commonwealth ports is being 
retarded, oversea ships may be permitted to engage in it. 
The Act does not touch Tasmania’s grievance of the 
hindrance to the carriage of cargo. 

The amendment of the Navigation Act also removes a 
serious disability from the Mandated Territory of New 
Guinea and from Papua. Hitherto the coastal provisions 
of the Act have applied to the ports of those territories so 
that vessels calling there on their way to or from Australia 
could not carry passengers or freight, unless they complied 
with Australian conditions. The territories in consequence 
were very much restricted in their facilities for export. 
Representations have constantly been made by merchants 
and by the Lieutenant-Governor of Papua to have these 
restrictions removed, and the amendment of the Act is 
expected to do a great deal to promote the trade both of 
Rabaul and of Port Moresby. 

After the Crimes Bill, probably the most important mea- 
sure of the session is the Northern Australia Act, which 
had been introduced near the end of the life of last Parlia- 
ment. Its keynote is decentralisation: it is intended to 
be the beginning of the end of governing the territory from 
Melbourne or Canberra, and the Minister for Home and 
Territories declared during the debate that he hoped a. 
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locally governed territory might prove the nucleus of a new 
State including the bulk of northern and north-western 
Australia above the twentieth parallel of latitude. This 
parallel divides the territory roughly in half; and the Act 
provides that the northern half, to be known in future as 
North Australia, shall be under the control of a commis- 
sion of three, which is to initiate schemes of development, 
and it is empowered to expend sums up to {25,000 annually 
without Cabinet authorisation. Parliament must sanction 
expenditure above that amount, but in respect of such 
expenditure the commission in eftect replaces the Public 
Works Committee as the advisory body. Administration, 
as distinct from development, will be in the hands of an 
administrator, who will also be a police magistrate, resident 
at Darwin. 

The portion of the territory south of the twentieth 
parallel will be administered by a government official (who 
shall be a qualified medical man) resident at Alice Springs, 
and responsible not to Darwin but to Melbourne. The 
system of developing this portion of the territory therefore 
remains the same as that now in vogue for the whole, except 
that the Federal Government deals with Central Australia 
direct, instead of through the Administrator at Darwin. 
Besides these legislative provisions, the Minister announced, 
in introducing the Bill, that attention was to be concen- 
trated upon the pastoral industry as the best line of initial 
development for the territory as a whole. It was pointed 
out during the debate that it requires no great genius to 
hand the territory over to someone else to develop ; but 
the Government can fairly claim that the achievement of 
continuity in policy and of a measure of local government 
represents a distinct advance in two most important 
respects. Much will depend on the character of the three 
commissioners, whose salaries in all are not to exceed 
£6,000. 

One feature of the present session has been that refer- 
ences to the constitutional relations of Commonwealth and 
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States have been even more frequent and pointed than 
usual. Some have criticised the Commonwealth’s incur- 
sion into fields that are said to belong to the States, while 
others demand an increase in the Federal powers. Mr. 
Hughes’s remarks on the Crimes Bill have been mentioned. 
The issue cropped up with regard to the proposal for a 
conference with the States on hours of labour, and will 
certainly do so again when the arbitration amendments 
appear. Circumstances of the’hour are partly responsible 
for this, and in addition the constitutional conference 
with the States referred to in the policy speech is casting 
its shadow before. Constitutional reform or overhaul is in 
the air, whether and to what degree it will come down to 
earth the life of this Parliament should certainly show. 


II. Tue Norrs-Soutn Rattway 


NE of the first acts of the Bruce-Page Ministry, after 
its return to office as the result of the November 
election, has been to make legislative provision for part 
performance of the agreement of 1907 whereby the admin- 
istration of the Northern Territory was transferred from 
South Australia to the Commonwealth. In consideration 
of this transfer, which was validated by the Northern 
Territory Acceptance Act of 1910, the Commonwealth 
undertook to construct what is generally described as the 
North-South Railway to link up the sections already built 
in South Australia and in the Northern Territory. The 
measure in question, the Oodnadatta-Alice Springs Railway 
Bill, was passed by the House of Representatives on 
January 22 and by the Senate on February 5. It was 
stated by the Minister for Railways, during the debate 
in the lower House, that work would be resumed at once 
on the northern section, Emungalan to Daly Waters, 
which was sanctioned by Parliament in 1923. 
The Northern Territory was made part of New South 
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Wales in 1827, when the western boundary of that State 
was extended to longitude 129 degrees east as the result of 
rumoured French intrusion in the western portion of Aus- 
tralia. In 1863, as the direct result of the overland journey 
of exploration carried out in the preceding year by Stuart 
and two companions, who succeeded in reaching the present 
site of Darwin, the administration of the Territory was 
transferred by Letters Patent to South Australia “ until we 
(the British Government) think fit to make another dis- 
position thereof.” South Australia made valiant attempts 
to provide railway facilities for the Territory. In 1889 
a section of railway from Darwin south-east to Pine Creek, 
145 miles long and built on the 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, was com- 
pleted. In 1891 the 3 ft. 6 in. line from Port Augusta, at 
the head of Spencer’s Gulf, was extended in a north- 
easterly direction from Marree to Oodnadatta, 688 miles 
from Adelaide. In 1892 South Australia endeavoured to 
bridge the 1,063-mile gap between Oodnadatta and Pine 
Creek by inviting tenders for the construction of a railway 
in return for grants of land amounting to eighty million 
acres, but no tender was accepted. 

White settlers found little inducement to take up and 
develop holdings in the Territory because the lack of 
adequate railway communication added enormously to the 
cost of production and of marketing. On the other hand, 
schemes were put forward from time to time for employing 
coloured, indentured labour in primary production in the 
Territory ; but the growing consciousness of the vital im- 
portance of the White Australia policy, and the positive 
restrictions contained in effect in the Federal Immigration 
Act of 1901, put an end to all such proposals. It was 
then felt that the task of developing the Northern Territory 
was too great for the slender financial resources of South 
Australia, but was rather the common duty of all the States 
in their collective, Federal capacity. An agreement was 
accordingly made in 1907 between the State and Common- 
wealth Governments, and was ratified by the Federal 
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Parliament in 1910, whereby the Commonwealth took over 
the Northern Territory and the Port Augusta-Oodnadatta 
railway, and assumed the burden of such part of the South 
Australian public debt as had been incurred in the develop- 
ment of the Territory—a sum of approximately £4,000,000. 
The Commonwealth also undertook to 


construct or cause to be constructed a railway line from Port Darwin 
southwards to a point on the northern boundary of South Australia 
proper (which railway with a railway from a point on the Port 
Augusta railway to connect therewith is hereinafter referred to as 
the Transcontinental Railway), (and to) construct or cause to be 
constructed as part of the Transcontinental Railway a railway from a 
point on the Port Augusta railway to connect with the other part 
of the Transcontinental Railway at a point on the northern boundary 
of South Australia proper. 


No time limit was set to the performance of this agreement, 
nor was any definite route specified ; but it was generally 
understood that Oodnadatta and Pine Creek would be 
linked by a line running directly between those two points. 

In 1913 an Act was passed to authorise the extension of 
the northern section to the Katherine River, a distance of 
54 miles; but the outbreak of the war diverted the atten- 
tion of the Government to more pressing matters, and that 
short section was not completed until May 13, 1917. After 
1918 the Government was faced with the necessity ot 
assisting its ex-soldiers to return to civilian occupations 
in various parts of the Commonwealth other than the 
Territory, which owing to its meagre population had 
been able to contribute only a very small quota to the 
Australian Imperial Force. Consequently the Territory 
was entirely neglected until 1922, when the whole question 
of railway communication was referred to the Parliamentary 
Standing Committee on Public Works. That committee 
at once commenced an exhaustive inquiry into the actual 
conditions in the Northern Territory and into the best 
methods, from a national point of view, of ensuring its 
development, even sending two of its members to Java 
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to examine present and prospective trade avenues. It 
journeyed overland from Oodnadatta to the Katherine, and 
returned via Western Queensland to Birdsville on the 
northern boundary of South Australia, thence to Marree 
and Adelaide. It examined 136 witnesses, including 
“ explorers, surveyors, geologists, railway engineers, traffic 
managers, pastoralists, miners, battery managers, Ministers 
and members of Parliament,” and presented a lengthy 
report which recommended the extension of the Oodnadatta 
line to Alice Springs, and of the northern section to Daly 
Waters. The Committee placed on record its opinion 
that any further extension of the northern section should 
not be a direct connection with Alice Springs, but should 
be taken via Newcastle Waters and the Barkly Tableland 
to Camooweal in western Queensland—what is known as 
the “western” route. In 1923 Parliament passed the 
Northern Territory Railway Extension Act to authorise 
the extension of the northern section to Daly Waters, but 
apart from the construction of a bridge across the Katherine 
River (opened to traffic in January of this year) no work was 
done, although, as stated above, it is to be commenced at 
once. 

Other routes have been suggested on the ground that the 
direct north-south line will do very little towards increasing 
settlement in central Australia, which is stated by many 
competent authorities to consist largely of arid and prac- 
tically useless country. The direct line would in fact pass 
through large tracts where the soil is very poor and the rain- 
fall low and unreliable. On the other hand, the western 
route would open up the fertile Barkly tableland, an area 
with a good rainfall and eminently suitable for sheep and 
cattle. The Public Works Committee favoured the con- 
struction of a line via Newcastle Waters-Camooweal- 
Boulia to Marree, but the country between the last two 
points is generally considered to be very inferior and suffers 
from the disadvantage of a low annual rainfall. A third 
plan calls for the construction of a broad gauge line from 
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Kingoonya, a point on the East-West railway in South 
Australia, to Oodnadatta and thence northwards. This 
has the sole merit of conforming with the Commonwealth 
proposals for unification on the standard gauge, but on 
the other hand, would cross a large expanse of desert 
country and would automatically increase the loss now sus- 
tained by the Commonwealth in the working of the Port 
Augusta-Oodnadatta line. If the present Government is 
in power long enough to carry out its proposals, it may 
not unfairly be charged with having preferred political to 
economic considerations, because during the years that 
have passed since the Commonwealth acquired the Terri- 
tory it has been amply demonstrated that the development 
of Australia as a whole is unlikely to be advanced to 
an extent proportionate to the cost by the construction 
of a direct north-south line between Oodnadatta and 
Emungalan. 
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MAP OF AUSTRALIA BY PROFESSOR GRIFFITH 
TAYLOR 


Showing the rival routes to Darwin in relation to the 
annual rainfall. 
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D. Darwin P. A. Port Augusta 
K. Katherine C. Camooweal 
N. Newcastle Waters B. _Boulia 

A. §. Alice Springs W. Windorah 
O. Oodnadatta S. Sydney 
M. Marree Ki. Kingoonya 


Darwin, Katherine, Newcastle Waters, Alice Springs, Oodnadatta, 
Marree, to Port Augusta is the “direct route.” Darwin via 
Camooweal, Boulia, Windorah, to Sydney is the “‘ western route.” 
Marree to Boulia is an alternative plan; Kingoonya to Oodnadatta 


is another suggestion. All the dotted region is hot arid land 
(rainfall under ten inches). 
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III. Tue New Soutn Wates PartiAMENT 


HE Parliament of New South Wales consists of two 

Houses of which one, the Legislative Assembly, is 
composed of ninety members elected on an adult franchise, 
and the other of members appointed for life by the Governor 
on the advice of his Ministers. The relations of the two 
Houses to each other and to the Governor are defined to 
some extent by the Constitution Act, which was con- 
solidated and re-enacted in 1902 after the establishment of 
the Commonwealth, and to some extent by usage. The 
Governor, who is appointed by the Imperial authorities, 
also acts under a series of written instructions from His 
Majesty in Council, one of which provides that he shall 
act on the advice of his Ministers, but that when he sees 
reason to differ from them he shall forward a statement 
of his reasons to His Majesty, his Ministers having the right 
to forward a statement of their reasons independently. 
The jurisdiction of the State Parliament is very wide. It 
has power to legislate on all subjects which have not been 
exclusively transferred to the Commonwealth, and these 
include wages and hours of labour, land settlement, educa- 
tion, local government, police, criminal law, the development 
of the country by public works, and the ancillary powers of 
taxation, borrowing and the control of the public debt. 
It cannot influence external relations except indirectly as, 
for instance, by differentiating between aliens and British 
subjects in its legislation or administration. But the 
powers enumerated give to the Acts of the Parliament of 
a wealthy and populous State an importance in many 
respects equal to those of the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth, and its control of industrial relations, the most 
contentious subject in Australian politics, gives to the 
manner in which its business is conducted and to its deci- 
sions an influence which is likely to be felt throughout 
Australia. 
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This prefatory statement has seemed necessary in order 
to explain a series of events which since the election of the 
present Parliament has aroused intense feeling in New 
South Wales and attracted public interest in the other 
States. The nature of the issues raised will perhaps be 
seen from a brief account of the two sessions which have 
passed since the election. 

The present State Government came into power in 
June of last year. The policy on which it appealed to the 
electors was set out by the present Premier, then leader of 
the Opposition, in his policy speech early in May. The 
then leader of the Government, Sir George Fuller, had, as 
has been explained in Tue Rounp Tastez,* warned the 
electors against the extreme tendencies of the Labour 
party, partly because of its alleged association with certain 
professed communists, and partly because of the terms of 
the Labour platform. Mr. Lang, after referring to the 
importance which had come to be attached to a policy 
speech, went on to assure his hearers that these warnings 
had no application to his followers, that in the coming 
Parliament no attempt would be made to carry out the 


whole Labour platform, and that legislation would be con- 
fined to a list of measures which he enumerated. Mr. 
Lang’s pledge has been quoted and misquoted many times 
since. It is here set out as reported in the Labour Daily : 


I propose now to give a brief outline of the legislative and adminis- 
trative work which Labour will endeavour to accomplish if returned 
to office with an adequate majority, and I would like the electors to 
beware of the snares set for them by our opponents. We do not 
promise the millennium in three years. We do not intend to rush 
madly ahead of public opinion. We ask to be the servants of the 
public, not to be their masters. We believe in neither a Mussolini 
nor a Bolshevik terror. Parliament cannot remedy all the evils of 
the ages in three years, so that when the electors vote for Labour 
candidates, they vote for what is here proposed and not for any- 
thing else, so far as the existence of the next Parliament is concerned. 


® Tue Rounp Taste, No. 60, September 1925, p. 802. 
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If Labour is given another term of office, it will be content to stand 
or fall on the accomplishment of this programme. . . . I ask the 
electors, so far as the coming Parliament is concerned, to consider 
only the policy I have outlined to-night. That is what we will try 
to do if returned to power, no more and no less. 


This programme of moderation was repeated by the 
Premier in a number of later speeches. It was also an- 
nounced towards the end of the campaign that if returned 
the Labour party would introduce pensions for widows. 
The Labour party was returned with a majority of two 
pledged supporters in the House of Assembly. Whether 
it had any majority in the constituencies is doubtful, as 
the election was conducted under the proportional system, 
and there were some independent candidates, but the 
difference between the Labour and anti-Labour vote, 
whichever side it favoured, was very small. 

The first business session of the new Parliament began 
in August. Notwithstanding, or perhaps because of, the 
self-imposed restrictions in the policy speech, the Governor 
was made to say that his Ministers had an “ unequivocal 
mandate.” The Governor then announced a programme of 
legislation which included Bills for the enactment of a 
forty-four hour week and for widows’ pensions, and a 
number of others, some of which had not been mentioned 
by the party leaders during the elections. Many of these 
Bills were highly complicated and more suited for dis- 
cussion in committee than in a second reading debate. 
Yet in almost every instance the right of discussion was 
denied. A Workmen’s Compensation Bill, more liberal 
to workmen than that of any other English-speaking coun- 
try, contained 69 clauses on which thirty amendments 
were moved by the Minister in charge—six and a quarter 
hours were allowed for the committee stage, and only nine 
clauses were discussed. A Fair Rents Bill, imposing drastic 
restrictions on the management of house property, 
contained 12 clauses, to which six amendments were 
moved by the Minister—discussion was allowed on six 
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of the clauses only, and on none of the amendments. The 
Forty-four Hour Week Bill contained 14 clauses, of which 
five only were discussed. An Industrial Arbitration Bill 
of the most far-reaching importance was taken through 
committee in nine and a half hours, and an amendment to 
the Railway Act was rushed through all its stages in one 
afternoon. It could not reasonably be suggested that the 
Opposition had sought to obstruct Government business 
or had not attempted to make crudely drawn Bills more 
workable. ‘The attitude of the Government was that on 
proposals which had been approved by Ministers and by 
the party caucus discussion in Parliament was useless and 
would not be tolerated. 

The Forty-four Hour Week Bill passed both the Assembly 
and the Council. It was recognised that the reduction of 
hours would be followed by an increase in the cost of living 
and of government services, the addition to the cost of the 
government railway services being officially estimated at 
over three-quarters of a million per annum. The Council, 
however, acted on the principle that it had no right to 
reject a Bill which had recently been submitted to the 
electors, and acting on the same principle it passed the 
Widows’ Pensions Bill later in the session. The Bills 
which aroused the most acute controversy, and on which the 
Legislative Council refused to accept the judgment of the 
Government majority, were a Bill to amend the Electoral 
Act, a Bill to introduce adult suffrage in local government 
elections, and two Bills affecting those trade unionists 
who had not taken part in the great strike of 1917. The 
Local Government Bill was not put before the electors ; 
it aroused protests from councils throughout the State, 
and was vitally amended by the Legislative Council. 
The Electoral Bill abolished proportional representation 
which was introduced in 1918. On this point it was 
supported by many members of the Opposition, for the 
proportional system had not worked well in the large 
country electorates. But strenuous objection was taken 
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to the system proposed to be substituted and to the com- 
mission appointed to delimit the new constituencies. The 
commission proposed was to consist of three public ser- 
vants to be named by the Governor, and it was urged that, 
as in 1918, the commission, in order to ensure an impartial 
distribution, should be made up of a District Court Judge 
and officials named by Parliament. The system of election 
proposed was that known in Australia as “ first past the 
post.” That system, which has been abandoned in all 
the States and in the Commonwealth, gives obvious advan- 
tages to a closely disciplined organisation, and it was urged 
that preferential voting would give the electors a freer 
choice of candidates and enable men of independent views 
to offer themselves. In the House of Assembly the Labour 
majority was inexorable, but the Legislative Council 
amended the Bill by providing for the appointment of a 
District Court Judge and for the contingent vote. The 
Bills affecting unions were of two kinds. The first sub- 
stituted an industrial commission for the existing State 
Arbitration Court, enumerated in a schedule certain unions 
which only were to be recognised, and made it an offence 
for any man to be employed who had not applied for 
membership of one of the unions so enumerated. These 
provisions were defended by the Government as a redemp- 
tion of their promise to ensure absolute preference to 
unionists. ‘Their effect was to wipe out of existence many 
registered unions, including all those the members of which 
were loyal to the Government in 1917, and to force those 
members into bodies from which they have no reason to 
expect a welcome. ‘The second Bill referred only to rail- 
way servants. During the strike of 1917 members of the 
railway service who remained loyal to the Government or 
came to its assistance were promised seniority over those 
who went on strike. On coming into office Mr. Lang 
ordered the Railway Commissioners to reduce these men 
in rank though not in pay, and to promote the former 
strikers over them. The powers of the Railway Com- 
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missioners are defined by statute, and on application to the 
Court an injunction was granted restraining them from 
Carrying out this direction. Thereupon Mr. Lang brought 
forward a Bill to annul the Court’s decision and passed it 
through all its stages in the Assembly on the afternoon 
of the day on which the decision was pronounced. 

The Legislative Council refusing to assent to the 
destruction of the loyalist unions deleted the schedule to 
the Arbitration Act. The Railway Bill it summarily 
rejected. In other Bills besides those mentioned it made 
amendments which the Government refused to consider. 
The Premier therefore demanded that 25 new mem- 
bers be appointed to the Legislative Council, alleging 
that that number was necessary in order that the policy 
of his Government should be carried out. The Governor 
thought 25 appointments excessive for this purpose and 
offered 15, but Mr. Lang was insistent and ultimately 25 
new members were appointed, all of them pledged to give 
effect to the Labour policy. 

The correspondence between the Governor and his 
Ministers was laid on the table of the House of Assembly a 
few hours before the House adjourned for the Christmas 
holidays, and when some time afterwards it was made the 
subject of a motion of no confidence the Government 
refused facilities for debate. The correspondence has 
therefore never been fully discussed in Parliament. It 
begins with a memorandum in which the Premier argues 
that the Council had obstructed the policy of the Govern- 
ment, but makes no reference to his own election pledges 
and draws no distinction between those Bills which had 
been submitted to the electors and those which were 
added to his programme after he had been returned to 
power. This is followed by a memorandum from the 
Attorney-General, in which he argues that the Governor 
has no option but to do what his Ministers tell him without 
question. The Governor’s attitude is not quite clear from 
the printed documents, for it is obvious that some cable- 
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grams between him and the Secretary of State are not 
included. It is clear, however, that through the correspon- 
dence he sought to maintain the friendliest relations with 
his Ministers, that he was anxious to preserve the place of 
the Upper House as a deliberative and revising chamber, 
and endeavoured to secure a pledge from his Ministers 
that the 25 appointments would not be used for its 
abolition. The pledge was not given, but Mr. Lang assured 
His Excellency, contrary to popular belief and to numerous 
Press reports, that abolition had not then been considered 
by his Cabinet. Within a few days after the appointments 
were made a Bill for the abolition of the Upper House was 
initiated in that Chamber. Three Labour members had 
for that session paired with three members of the Opposi- 
tion who were absent from the State, and as it was thought 
that voting would be close they were ordered by the party 
caucus to break their pairs. This they refused to do, and 
the Government found it impossible to carry the second 
reading of the Bill. The Government therefore prorogued 
Parliament and summoned another session within three 
weeks. 

The Upper House, which had passed the Bill to re-grade 
railway servants, then refused by 47 votes to 41 to sanction 
its own abolition, four of the new appointees being absent 
from the division and two former supporters of the Govern- 
ment voting with the Opposition. 

The Abolition Bill has aroused great interest throughout 
the State; numbers of public meetings have been held to 
protest against it, and the Press, including newspapers 
hitherto strongly opposed to the Nationalist party, has 
urged that the proposal be referred to the electors either 
by a referendum or a general election. The advisability of 
reforming the House has been admitted on all sides, but it 
is urged that the proposal for its abolition was never 
submitted to the electors, that some revising chamber is 
necessary, and that even the Labour platform, which was 
excluded from the policy speech, couples the abolition of 
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the Upper House with the substitution of the referendum, 
the initiative and the recall. Mr. Lang, however, has 
declared his intention of again bringing the Bill forward, 
relying, it is said, on his ability to compel the Governor to 
appoint a sufficient additional number of his pledged 
supporters to give him a majority on this and all other 
issues. If this confidence exists, presumably Mr. Lang 
believes that the Governor has been told either in 
confidential cablegrams or elsewhere that he must act on 
the advice of his Ministers, whatever his own views or 
whatever authority they may have received from the 
electors, except possibly when external or Imperial interests 
are involved. Such a direction would, however, be opposed 
to precedent and to any practicable theory of the relations 
of the Governor to his Ministers and of one House of 
Parliament to the other in the constitution of New South 
Wales. In the past appointments have been refused unless 
or until a proposal on which the two Houses differ has been 
submitted to the electors, and the Upper House has held 
itself bound to pass Bills which like the Forty-four Hour 
Week and the Widows’ Pensions Bill have received popular 
approval. Again, the existence of a discretion in the 
Governor as to making or refusing appointments is essential 
to the existence of the nominee bi-cameral system. If a 
Minister, whatever his mandate and however slender his 
majority, can insist on appointments, there is, in fact, only 
one House and there is no protection for the electors against 
a temporary despotism, particularly when, as in New South 
Wales under the proportional system, there are no by- 
elections. 

The case for the Government throughout this con- 
troversy has been put on various grounds. As against the 
Upper House, it has been claimed that a party once it has 
been returned to power must be the sole judge of its policy 
and the sole interpreter of its mandate, that the electors 
have voted for a party or a leader rather than for any speci- 
fied measures, and that therefore any self-imposed restric- 
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‘tions may be neglected when it is thought expedient to do 
so. Mr. Lang has spoken as if he thought there should be 
no second chamber, and indeed has claimed more than once 
that his aim was to bring about the abolition of all State 
Parliaments. Unification is in the platform of the Labour 
party, but many Labour supporters doubt whether Mr. 
Lang has adopted the method most likely to hasten its 
accomplishment, and it is clear that many of his followers 
are as convinced as are his opponents that a revising 
chamber of some kind is necessary. On the specific issue 
of the abolition of the Upper House it has been said that 
though abolition was not mentioned in the policy speech, 
it has always been on the Labour platform, and that Nation- 
alist Governments when in office have neglected their 
opportunities of reforming the nominee system. The 
proposed industrial legislation is defended on the ground 
that it is only by abolishing the loyalist unions that 
industrial peace can be preserved. There have been no 
strikes in the industries concerned since these unions were 
formed, and there have been none since the proposed legis- 
lation has been rejected, but it is a fact that since the 1917 
strike each Labour Government has been pressed to restore 
the older unions to their former predominance. For the 
manner in which discussion has been stifled no reason has 
been given officially. It has been said by Government 
supporters in Parliament that discussion was useless once 
the Government with the approval of the caucus had come 
to its decisions, and that amendments would not be 
tolerated either in the Upper House or the Lower, but the 
most probable explanation is that Ministers were deter- 
mined to be able to present a complete record of industrial 
legislation at the end of their first session. 

Again, it may be objected to any criticism of the acts of 
Ministers that they are supported by a majority of members 
who have been elected by the people and who are likely 
to offer themselves for election again. But ideas of repre- 
sentative government must be modified in view of the 
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strict discipline of the Labour party and of its extra- 
parliamentary organisation. The approval of the party 
machine is as necessary to the career of a Minister or of a 
member as the approval of the electors, and very few who 
by independent action have incurred its displeasure have 
been able to continue in political life. Mr. Lang on his 
defence sometimes speaks as if the will of the people and 
the party platform were identical and he were at once the 
agent and exponent of both. The party organisation, 
however, is less concerned to establish this identity than to 
bring about the triumph of its own type of trade unionism 
and to pass its own measures into law. Mr. Lang’s sup- 
porters may believe that they have not carried out their 
election pledges and that they are not acting in accordance 
with the popular will; but the discipline of the party is 
paramount, and their belief in the solidarity of the move- 
ment encourages them to hope for survival two years hence 
at the next election. 


Australia. March 31, 1926. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


THE INDIAN QUESTION 


I. Irs History 


HERE has been a great setting free of ordinary 
workaday folk in mind and body since Rousseau 
first envisaged the “ noble savage” and James Watt saw 
fit to experiment with the family tea-kettle. In this 
emancipation the British have played an honourable part, 
but the process has been slow and subjected to many 


checks. ‘Though the institution of slavery was abolished 
within the British Empire in 1834 the slaves did not 
obtain full freedom till 1838. During the interval they 
were wisely apprenticed to their former masters. During 
the interval, likewise, the masters looked around for an 
alternative supply of cheap dependent labour. The Cape 
Colony sought to ensure “ a sufficiency of labour ” by means 
of a vagrancy law, somewhat on the lines of sixteenth century 
English legislation, to check the movement of those Hotten- 
tots who were neither in service nor in the mission reserves. 
This step was, however, barred in advance by a specially 
entrenched ordinance of 1828 which put free coloured 
persons on a footing of civil equality with Europeans. It 
was therefore disallowed by the Imperial Government. 
Mauritius discovered a more excellent way. In 1837 she 
began to import indentured Indian coolies to work on her 
sugar plantations. Her example was followed by many 
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colonies, British and other, and in due time Natal followed 
suit. Natal thereby laid the foundation of the South 
African Indian problem.* 

The connection between South Africa and India was of 
the closest for more than two hundred years after the 
foundation of the Dutch East India Company’s settlement 
from which Cape Town arose. From 1652 till the opening 
of the Suez Canal in 1869, South Africa was valued mainly 
for the sake of the Cape Peninsula, which was held by both 
Dutch and British as an outpost of their Indian Empires. 
The cutting of the Canal severed South Africa from Asia 
in every sense. Mauch of the traffic was diverted from the 
Cape route, the Anglo-Indians who had so often spent their 
leave at the Cape came no more, and South Africans forgot 
what the real India was. Meanwhile, the coolies had come 
to Natal to remind them what the least fortunate classes of 
Indian society were. It is ex pede Herculem that South 
Africans have formed their present conception of the 
318,000,000 of Hindustan. 

It was certain that if the indentured coolies were to find 
a footing at all in South Africa they would do so in Natal. 
The coast-belt of that colony for thirty or forty miles inland 
is a prolongation of the tropical east coast of Africa which 
has for ages been linked to the west coast of India by that 
trade route which Vasco da Gama followed under the 
guidance of an Indian pilot. Natal, a small Boer republic 
since 1838, was formally annexed by the Crown in 1845 
as a detached district of the Cape Colony. Most of the 
Boer trekkers drifted away inland out of reach of the British 
officials and, in spite of repeated efforts to attract settlers, 
so few came to fill the gaps that in 1856 there were only 
about 8,000 Europeans in the colony. They lived mainly 
in the coast belt and experimented with various tropical 
products. Coffee and cotton promised well, but fly,f high 

* For previous articles on this subject vide Tut Rounp Taste, Nos. 8, 


12-16, 38, 46 and 49. 
{ i.e. the tsetse fly. 
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cost of transport and lack of labour during the busy picking 
season forbade their full development. Until 1860 ivory 
from the interior headed the list of exports as it had always 
done since first the English ivory hunters settled at Port 
Natal (Durban) in 1824. Wool took the lead for a short 
time about 1865—all South Africa that had any money and 
land to spare was going in for woolled sheep at that time— 
but wool was not destined to make Natal’s fortune. Sugar 
introduced from Mauritius in 1847 had thriven. Great 
things were expected of it, given sufficient capital and 
labour. Labour was the chief problem. Slavery was, of 
course, forbidden and the local labour supply was not 
satisfactory. ‘Two-thirds of the 150,000 Bantu tribesmen, 
Zulus for the most part, lived in the reserves which the 
officials had set aside for them in 1847. In spite of a light 
hut-tax, they were slow to come forward and were apt to be 
clumsy and cheerfully irresponsible when they came. 
Nevertheless, they were better than nothing and the bulk 
of the colonists dwelt on the danger of congregating them 
in solid masses within the colony and on the economic loss 
to the community occasioned by the draining off of the 
labour force to the reserves. It was the old complaint 
that had been heard so often against the mission reserves 
in the eastern Cape Colony. In 1852 the Natalians 
made a determined attempt to induce the officials to break 
up the reserves. They failed for, quite apart from any 
other consideration, the thing could not be done in the 
absence of police and of a much stronger force of troops 
than that which was available. The cry was then raised for 
indentured labour. The new High Commissioner, Sir 
George Grey, visited Natal and was sympathetic, negotia- 
tions were begun with the Colonial Office and the East 
India Company (for John Company still ruled in India in 
1855), but nothing was definitely settled till Natal had 
become a Crown Colony separate from the Cape in 1856. 

From the first, members elected on a low franchise had a 
great majority over the officials in the Legislative Council 
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of Crown Colony Natal. From the first also they directed 
the colony’s economic policy. The third ordinance which 
they passed in 1856 empowered the executive to take the 
necessary steps to import coolies. Next year the first 
experimental shipment was landed, in 1859 two ordinances 
were passed laying down regulations and, in spite of the 
lukewarmness of the Indian authorities, regular importa- 
tion began in 1860. At first it had been proposed to pay 
the coolies from §s. to 6s. per moath, but the East India 
Company had insisted that this was too little and that a 
return passage to India must be provided for. Now, 
coolies recruited with very few exceptions from British 
India, were imported at the public cost, the planters re- 
paying the Government within a stated time. Coolies 
were indentured for three years to the masters to whom 
they were assigned, paid Ios. per month with food and 
lodging, rising to 12s. in the third year, and subject to the 
criminal law if they broke their contracts. They must 
then re-indenture for at least one year more and might do so 
for two or, alternatively, compound at the rate of {2 Ios. 
for each of these years. Coolies who served for five years 
and who lived in Natal for another five, living and working 
as free men how and where they could, were to be entitled 
either to a free passage home or to a grant of Crown lands 
to the value uf that return passage. So successful was the 
venture, even at the higher rate of pay, that in 1864 a public 
loan of £100,000 was raised to finance the traffic, the term 
of indenture fixed definitely at five years, and the rate of 
pay raised to 1§s. per month for the final year. 

As Dr. Theal, the grave chronicler of South Africa, 
observes, “ cheaper labour than this could hardly have been 
desired.” By 1865 there were 6,000 Indians at work, the 
European population had doubled in a decade, sugar was 
booming, and the whole colony displayed the customary signs 
of economic exuberance. ‘This prosperity cannot be attri- 
buted entirely to the Indians. Times were good all over 
South Africa and in Great Britain at the turn of the fifties, but 
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there is no doubt that without the coolies Natal would never 
have shared so fully in that prosperity as she did. However, 
the lean years came to Great Britain and to South Africa 
and, to make matters worse for Natal, the Indian Govern- 
ment cut off the supply of indentured labour in 1866. 
Two things saved the colony from economic collapse. 
The one was the discovery of the diamond fields round 
Kimberley and of the goldfields at Tati and in the eastern 
Transvaal between 1867 and 1873, which stimulated the 
demand for Natal products inland and sent traffic through 
Durban, the best port for the goldfields so long as fever 
barred the way to Delagoa Bay. ‘The other was the resump- 
tion of coolie importation in 1872. The Natalians had 
pressed hard for it and in 1870 had repeated the offer of 
Crown lands in lieu of the return passage. “ There is,” 
wrote their Colonial Secretary, “‘every reason to believe 
that the Indian immigrants will become permanent resi- 
dents of Natal.” ‘There was. The census figures are 
eloquent on that score : 


Bantu (not including 
Europeans. Indians. Zululand). 
6... aSeG .... 6,787 .. 284,797 
1884 .. 35.453 -- 27,206 .. 361,766 
189r .. 46,788 .. 35,763 -- 455,983 


In 1891 indentured coolies were still coming in fast, but 
two-thirds of those in Natal were already free. They gave 
Durban a supply of fish, fruit and vegetables which it had 
never had before and which is still the envy of other South 
African towns. In the coast-belt, they rented where they 
did not own small plots of ground that even a French 
peasant would have scorned, they made them fruitful and 
then made way for the sugar planters. Further inland 
they did the same or worked as household servants or as 
farm labourers. They, or rather other Indians who accom- 
panied them, became small shopkeepers, they embarked on 
the semi-skilled and then upon the skilled trades. As long 


as there were indentured coolies to set the pace there was 
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no fear that wages would go too high. Nevertheless, in 
1891, the reaction began. 

Since 1864, Natal, without actually erecting a colour 
bar which was forbidden, had taken elaborate precautions 
to block the way to the franchise to the Bantu who out- 
numbered the whites so heavily. The parliamentary and 
municipal franchises were open to coloured folk on the same 
terms as to Europeans, and the free Indians counted as 
coloured folk. Some of them had already got the vote and 
others were qualifying at a time when Natal expected soon 
to get responsible government. In 1891, therefore, the 
offer of Crown lands was withdrawn and, as soon as self- 
government had indeed been granted in 1893, Natal tried 
to come to some arrangement with the Indian authorities 
whereby she might rid herself of some of her Asiatics. 
When this attempt failed other measures were tried. The 
parliamentary franchise was denied to all immigrants who 
came from countries which had no representative institu- 
tions, such as India was in 1896. So successful was this 
expedient that in 1920 only 45 Indians still held the 
franchise in all Natal. In 1895 a tax was levied on coolies 
then under indenture who did not either re-indenture at 
the end of their term or go home to India. That tax was 
extended later, in 1903, to the children of such coolies. 
Trading licences were refused to all who failed to keep 
their books in English and, to check the immigration of free 
Indians, an education test was in 1897 applied at the ports. 
Much of this legislation, especially that affecting immigra- 
tion, was carried against the wishes of the Imperial and 
Indian Governments, but both Governments recognised 
that a sudden influx of Indians must alarm the Natalians. 
They, therefore, acquiesced for the sake of securing fair 
treatment for the Indians who were already domiciled in 
Natal. Both Governments have maintained that attitude 
from that day to this. 

Meanwhile, the Indians had spread beyond the borders 
of Natal. The Orange Free State refused point blank to 
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admit them, but the Cape Colony at first admitted them 
freely till 1902, when it adopted an education test similar 
to that of Natal, an example which was followed by 
Southern Rhodesia in 1903. ‘The Cape, however, gave and 
still gives them the parliamentary* and municipal franchises 
and liberty to own land and to trade on the same terms as 
anyone else. Comparatively few Indians entered the old 
Colony. It was to the Transvaal, the natural hinterland 
of Natal, that they went. Few ex-coolies crossed the 
Drakensberg mountains. ‘They were for the most part 
Madrassis of low caste or no caste, poor, ignorant and 
ambitious only to secure the right to cultivate a small plot 
of land as their ancestors had done from time immemorial. 
Some of the Madrassis, it is true, had risen above the general 
mass, but the traders who invaded the Transvaal were as a 
rule men of higher standing from North India and notably 
Surat, the so-called “ Arabs.” In response to the protests 
of European shopkeepers and others the Government of the 
South African Republic (as the Transvaal then was) passed 
laws forbidding Asiatics to own fixed property and rendering 
them liable to registration and segregation in bazaars, at first 
universally and then, in response to the protests of the 
Indians and H.M. Government, on sanitary grounds 
(1885-6). ‘These laws were never really enforced, partly 
from fear that they might be held to conflict with the pro- 
visions of the London Convention of 1884, under which the 
Republic enjoyed its independence, and partly because the 
poorer burghers, whose numbers in the towns were already 
growing, found the Indian a cheaper and more merciful 
purveyor of goods and credit than some of his more sanitary 
rivals. As it was, an attempt to segregate the Pretoria 
Indians in 1898 formed one of the complaints of the Uit- 
landers of the Rand against the Kruger régime. 

Before and during the South African war (1899-1902), 
rash speeches by politicians and others led Indians to believe 
that all restriction would be removed. ‘This was not so. 

* 2,429 Indians held the Cape parliamentary franchise in 1920. 
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Before the end of the war Milner, in 19¢2, proposed to 
confine all save the better class educated Indians to 
trading and residential locations, to register them all, and 
to exclude undesirables. Chamberlain refused, but a year 
later the proposals were practically embodied in a Govern- 
ment notice. The difficulty was this. Indians domiciled 
in the Transvaal before the war of 1899 were naturally 
allowed to return, but it was feared that in the confusion of 
Repatriation much impersonation was taking place and that 
unauthorised persons were being smuggled in. That, 
without registration, would be difficult to check, for till 
1910 the ports were completely out of the control of the 
Transvaal and all Indians reached the colony overland. 
No action was, however, taken, and figures soon proved 
that no great increase in the numbers of Indians was taking 
place. But the competition of Indian traders was begin- 
ning to tell, the European shopkeepers cried out, and in 
1904. an outbreak of plague in the Johannesburg Indian 
quarter redoubled the outcry. To add to the confusion, 
the Transvaal Supreme Court practically nullified much of 
the old restrictive legislation. Milner and the new Secre- 
tary of State, Lyttelton, in 1904 agreed that low-class 
Indians might be segregated on sanitary grounds and that 
the Natal and Australian education immigration tests 
might be adopted. But again nothing was done. The 
Transvaal Crown Colony officials were anxious not to 
embarrass the Indian Government in face of the political 
agitation which was already arising in India. They were 
also afraid to anger it, for they looked to it to supply 
them with the labour so sorely needed for the work of 
reconstruction. ‘The Indian Government, however, re- 
fused to allow them to recruit coolies for railway construc- 
tion and thus to set free Bantu labourers for the develop- 
ment of the gold mines on which the whole Milner policy 
depended. “I know of no class,” wrote the Viceroy, Lord 
Curzon, “.. . who want the Indian to have anything to 
do with the Transvaal. The bitter example of Natal is 
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before them.” So recourse was had to Chinese, with 
results which are a matter of history. The Transvaal 
Legislative Council, with its strong elective element pushed 
on by public opinion, still pressed for restrictions, and the 
Imperial Government, as in the case of Natal, reluctantly 
accepted “ sanitary ” segregation and finger-print registra- 
tion “in order to secure the fair treatment of the Indians 
now in the Colony.” An ordinance on these lines was 
passed at Pretoria in September, 1906. But the days of 
Crown Colony rule were already numbered, Mahatma 
Gandhi was preparing for passive resistance, the Indians 
protested, and the ordinance was shelved. Once the 
Transvaal had secured self-government, its Parliament, 
in 1907, embodied the ordinance in an Act enforcing the 
education test and finger-print registration and, by the 
Gold and Townships Act in 1908, it forbade non-Europeans 
even to occupy land in proclaimed gold areas, that is, on 
most of the township lands along the Rand and elsewhere. 

The first of these Acts was hailed by the Transvaalers 
as a proof that self-government was real; by the Indians 
as the signal for passive resistance. Meanwhile, as their 
tea industry grew up beside their sugar staple, the Natalians 
had continued to import coolies. On the other hand, 
from 1907 onwards, the Indian Government, under Lord 
Minto, began to set its face against the whole system of 
indentured labour. That system was bringing little but 
misery to the Indian villages which native touts, paid by 
the colonial Governments concerned, harried for recruits. 
No less certainly it brought moral degradation to most of 
the coolies and to the unhappy women immigrants—one 
woman to every three men, which the law demanded. In 
1908, Gokhale, a member of the Viceroy’s Council, moved 
that the thing should be ended and, though this was not 
fully effected till 1920, Natal was informed at once that no 
more coolies would be forthcoming, mainly because her 
new Dealers’ Licences Act bore so hardly on Indian traders. 
A respite was, however, granted to Natal. The Imperial 
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Government urged that no decisive step should be taken 
while the negotiations for South African unification were 
proceeding, for opposition to Union was very strong in the 
Garden Colony and an Indian controversy might jeopardise 
the cause of Union there. Natal also sent a deputation 
to India to beg that recruiting might continue. Accord- 
ingly, recruiting was permitted until July, 1911, on condition 
that Natal would allow appeals to her Supreme Court by 
Indian traders who had been refused licences by municipal 
councils. Recruiting ceased in 1911 and the last Natal 
coolie duly finished his indentures in 1916. ‘The legend 
which has obtained some currency that coolies were pressed 
upon Natal by Imperial and Indian officials acting in 
collusion may well be laid to rest. 

With Union, the Indians, in 1910, came under the care 
of the central authorities. There were at that time about 
150,000 Asiatics in the Union, nearly all Indians. Of 
these, 7,000 were in the Cape Province, 11,000 in the Trans- 
vaal and 133,000 in Natal and Zululand. There, 40,000 
were still under indenture and 30,000 others had been born 
in the country. The fundamental fact was that the Natal 
Indians outnumbered the Europeans who were already 
face to face with nearly a million Bantu. But South Africa 
was now face to face with India. The two countries were 
rediscovering one another after many years. Gandhi had 
linked his local agitation up with the political movement in 
India and was therefore all the more dangerous. A few 
concessions were made to educated Indians but, so far from 
acceding to Gandhi’s request that all should be given equal 
treatment at the ports of entry, the Ministry introduced 
an Immigration Bill which in 1911 called forth protests 
from the Imperial Government, the Indians and the Jews. 
That Bill prescribed an education test and other restrictions 
on the entry of “ Indians and other Asiatics.”” Who were 
these Asiatics ? A differential policy of this kind might 
be very far-reaching and, in spite of the demand of its 
Natal and Free State followers particularly for precise and 
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strict immigration regulations, the Ministry hesitated. 
The Bill was twice withdrawn; while a conference of the 
newly-formed Labour party demanded the exclusion of 
contracted labour of all kinds, and Gokhale negotiated 
informally with the Union authorities. As a result of 
these negotiations the measure was passed with some 
modifications in 1913. All specific mention of nations 
was omitted, but the executive was given wide powers to 
exclude any immigrants on the grounds of economic or 
social unfitness, subject to an appeal to the Courts. In 
terms of the conversations with Gokhale, a few priests and 
other professional men and the monogamous wives of 
domiciled Indians and their children were to be admitted. 
But the Cape law providing for an education test on the 
borders of that province was re-enacted and the hated and 
ineffective £3 tax in Natal was not abolished as Gokhale 
had understood would be the case. Moreover, the Natal 
Courts presently held that the sole wife of a domiciled 
Indian married under a polygamous code was polygamous 
and, therefore, not to be admitted. 

Gandhi at once extended his passive resistance to Natal 
soil and promised to persist until he had won his five 
points : first, the right of entry into the Orange Free State ; 
secondly, the old right of entry into the Cape; thirdly, 
the abolition of the {3 tax; fourthly, admission of sole 
polygamous wives; fifthly, milder administration of the 
land, licence and immigration laws. At last he led a great 
pilgrimage of protest on foot from Natal into the Transvaal 
and, with scores of his followers, was in 1913 lodged in 
gaol for having broken the immigration regulations. 
Strikes, thereupon, occurred on some of the Natal sugar 
plantations accompanied by damage to property and some 
loss of life. Gandhi himself was soon released and a strong 
commission of inquiry appointed under Sir William 
Solomon, a judge of the Appellate Division, assisted by 
Sir Benjamin Robertson, a highly placed Anglo-Indian 
official. Gandhi and his followers boycotted the com- 
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mission because Indians as such were not represented upon 
it, but the recommendations of the commissioners were 
none the less accepted by the Ministry and embodied in 
the Indian Relief Act of 1914. By this Act, inter alia, the 
position of sole polygamous wives was regularised and, in 
spite of Natal and Free State warnings that the Bantu 
would take a leaf from Gandhi’s book and passively resist 
the hut-tax, the £3 tax was abolished. After long negotia- 
tions, Gandhi, against the wishes of his more determined 
followers, accepted this Act and an assurance from General 
Smuts, then Minister of the Interior, that existing laws 
would be administered “in a just manner and with due 
regard to vested rights” as closing the long-continued 
campaign of passive resistance. 

This so-called Smuts-Gandhi Agreement of 1914 was 
generally taken to mean that, whatever future legislation 

ight be necessary, the position of the domiciled Indians 
would not be made worse. Contained as it was in two 
letters, it was not a formal agreement binding the Indian 
or the South African Government, but that is the way in 
which it was interpreted, certainly by the authorities at 
Simla. Gandhi had, however, reminded Smuts that 
there were other issues which would have to be faced some 
day and indicated that nothing short of full civic rights 
would satisfy his countrymen in the long run. Moreover, 
on the eve of his departure he told his followers that they 
must look on the 1914 arrangement as the base-line from 
which to set out to win relief from their remaining dis- 
abilities, that is, in the matter of land-holding, trading, 
free internal movement and the franchise. Gandhi de- 
parted, a few months later the great war began and, till 
it was ended, the South African Indians remained quiet. 

India emerged from the war with her national conscious- 
ness and her political status greatly enhanced. Her troops 
had served the Empire well; 34,000 of them had fought 
beside South African and other troops in German East 
Africa alone. She had been recognised as a Dominion ; 
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as such she had been separately represented at the Peace 
Conference ; as such she had signed the Treaty of Versailles 
and the Covenant of the League. Now, the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms were about to witness to her fitness for 
at least a large measure of self-government. At Imperial 
Conferences, Indian delegates urged that the disabilities 
under which their people laboured in various parts of the 
Empire should be removed. At the Conference of 1917 
nothing was settled, though Smuts declared that, now that 
Indian immigration had practically ceased, thereby relieving 
South Africans from the fear of being swamped by the 
swarming hordes of Asia, other subsidiary matters could 
easily be disposed of. In 1918, both South Africa and 
India accepted what was really a reaffirmation of existing 
practice, that each part of the Empire should have liberty 
to regulate the inflow of immigrants. Indians, too, may 
well have expected that their request for the repeal of the 
Transvaal laws regulating land-owning would be sym- 
pathetically considered. It was, however, on this issue 
that the Indian trouble began again in South Africa. 

Prior to the census of 1921, South Africans wrongly 
believed that the Indians were still increasing faster than 
the Europeans in Natal and that they were evading the 
Transvaal immigration regulations wholesale. In the 
Transvaal the laws against the holding of fixed property 
by Asiatics had been only laxly enforced and Indians had 
discovered convenient loopholes in them. Asiatics were 
indeed debarred from holding land but a limited liability 
company is hardly an Asiatic. Companies of this sort for 
the holding of land began to proliferate. There had been 
three in 1913. In May, 1919, there were 370. Similarly, 
Indians could usually find Europeans who would buy land 
and mortgage it to them at its full price. Indian traders 
thus spread with the spread of the towns along the Rand 
and in other parts. They also pushed their way into 
villages and into many out of the way places where no one 
else had ventured. There, according to Sir Benjamin 
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Robertson, they served a useful purpose in that they paid 
more attention to the needs and wishes of the natives than 
did Christians, and gave longer credit and were less eager 
to foreclose on their customers’ property than were some 
of the Jews. Be that as it may, the outcry against the 
Indian storekeepers arose once more and primarily from 
Krugersdorp. It was alleged that they were spreading 
fast and, by reason of dirty habits, unfair business methods 
and general low standard of life, depreciating their neigh- 
bours’ property and ruining their rivals’ trade.* Municipal 
councils began to withhold trading licences freely till the 
Krugersdorp magistrate upheld three Indian appeals. 
The local council, therefore, had recourse to a clause in 
the Gold Law of 1908 which had hitherto not been regu- 
larly enforced and in 1919 obtained an injunction against 
a European who was leasing proclaimed land to an Indian 
tailor. 

In face of a shower of applications for similar injunctions 
which would have gone far to close the towns of the Trans- 
vaal to Indian shopkeepers, Parliament passed Act No. 37 
of 1919 based on the recommendations of a select com- 
mittee. Existing trading licences held by Indians in pro- 
claimed gold areas were to be renewed but no fresh ones 
issued ; the limited liability and mortgage loopholes were 
closed but vested rights thus acquired prior to May 1919 
were respected. ‘There was an outcry from Indians and 
Anglo-Indians everywhere but, apart from a tendency in 
some of the Cape towns and a systematic campaign in those 
of southern Natal to refuse licences to Indians, most South 
Africans took the matter quietly. They trusted to time 
and education to raise the Indians’ standard of life and 
to the voluntary repatriation which, encouraged by the 
Government, had gone on at the rate of some 4,000 a year 
since 1914, to keep down their numbers. Some were 


* In 1921 there were some 16,000 traders in the Transvaal ; 5,816 were 
Indians. Many of the others were Jews, Greeks and others from Eastern 
Europe or the Levant. 
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even prepared to doubt the reality of the “ Indian menace ” 
in view of the fact that immigration had practically ceased 
since 1913 and that a considerable proportion of the domi- 
ciled Indians were unmarried men. But anti-Indian leagues, 
more or less centering on Krugersdorp, kept the agitation 
alive and, presently, similar associations sprang up in 
Natal, where the Indians were said to be overrunning the 
up-country farm lands. A commission under Judge Lange, 
again assisted by Sir Benjamin Robertson, recommended 
the encouragement not only of voluntary repatriation but 
of voluntary segregation, for, as it was, the humbler 
Indians tended to keep together bound by social ties, 
religious customs and a common poverty. The com- 
missioners were not prepared to recommend the com- 
pulsory segregation which the Leaguers demanded, for they 
had seen the amenities in the areas provided for Indians 
by some of the Rand municipalities. They did suggest, 
however, that new licences should only be issued in Indian 
bazaars, that the licensing laws of the various provinces 
should be consolidated, that the immigration laws should 
be strictly enforced, and, with the dissent of Duncan 
Baxter, a Cape member, that the right of Indians to hold 
farm lands should be limited to the coast belt of Natal 
(1920-21). 

No immediate action was taken on the commission’s 
report, but at the Imperial Conferences of 1921 and 1923 
Smuts refused on economic grounds to ask South Africa 
to fall into line with the other Dominions and to give 
domiciled Indians the full rights of citizenship. In view 
of the figures of the 1921 census this attitude is intelligible, 
for, whereas Canada, Australia and New Zealand had only 
4,800 Indians between them, the Union had 166,000. But 
those census figures revealed something else. They 
showed that the 141,000 Indians in Natal barely out- 
numbered the 136,000 Europeans who, for a variety of 
reasons including an influx from other parts of the Union, 
were fast gaining on them. The illicit percolation of 
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Indians into the Transvaal was also shown to be very small. 
Had times been good these facts might have checked the 
anti-Indian agitation, but times were far from good. Even 
before the war South Africa had been conscious of the 
agricultural revolution which was driving into the towns 
younger sons, the less fortunate and the less skilful of the 
farmers, and the trek-Boers whose trekking lands were being 
closed to them. Many of these became miners on the 
Rand and carried into the Labour party the hostility to 
any equality between white and non-white which their 
traditions and their training had ingrained in them. Many 
of the less affluent townsmen, moreover, were awakening 
to the fact that South Africa was the country in which 
they must live and die and, more to the point, in which 
their sons must find employment. Those who did not 
already share the colour prejudice began to share it the 
more keenly the nearer they approximated to the level of 
the semi-skilled. Many of these people were sorely 
worried. Under the artificial protection afforded by the 
war, all sorts of manufacturing industries had sprung up, 
but now the post-war slump was upon South Africa. Side 
by side with the cry for protection of home industries arose 
the cry for the protection of white workers. It was in the 
Transvaal and Natal that the incipient industrialism was 
most marked, it was there that anxiety was deepest, and 
it was there that the Indians were at hand to bear the 
brunt of it. For there was something uncanny about the 
Indians in the eyes of many South Africans. ‘The Coloured* 
man was, after all, partly of the white man’s stock, his 
civilisation was the same as his in all essentials. The Bantu, 
once he emerged from the tribal stage, took on the white 
man’s style of life and, in any case, he had not a strong 
civilisation behind him. The Indian had. He upset the 
easy philosophy held by so many South Africans that the 
white man was the civilised man and the black the un- 


* Half-castes with some European blood are known in South Africa as 
“Coloured ” people. 
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civilised. ‘The Indian was the humble representative of an 
ancient civilisation different from that of the West. He 
was feared for that reason. Good, decent souls would tell 
each other that the Indians came of a dangerous people 
and that they were unassimilable by European society. 
True, not much attempt had been made to assimilate 
them, but that was the belief. Meanwhile, the Bantu 
and the Coloured folk were native to the country—so 
were nearly 68 per cent. of the Indians, but that fact was 
apt to be lost sight of. They could not be expected to 
leave it, but the Indian might be induced to do so. Such 
were the ideas that were more or less clearly held by many 
South Africans at a time when any coloured competition 
was feared and resented. In 1922 and 1923 new Natal 
provincial ordinances forbade Indians to purchase or 
lease land belonging to municipalities, thereby hampering 
their trade in Durban especially, where much land is 
municipally owned. After repeated attempts to wear 
down the Governor-General’s powers of resistance, Natal 
Indians were deprived in 1924-25 of the municipal franchise. 
In the Transvaal, Indian applicants for trading licences were 
directed to produce certificates of fitness from the local 
authority. Voteless men were thus bidden to apply to 
those who were often their keenest trade rivals. As this 
pressure increased, voluntary repatriation diminished, 
especially when the Smuts Ministry, tottering to its fall, 
introduced a Class Areas Bill which would have prevented 
the acquisition of land or of new trading licences by Indians 
outside certain areas. It was an application to Indians 
of the principle of the much-discussed and imperfectly 
implemented Native Land Act of 1913, but, before the 
measure reached Committee, the Smuts Ministry had 
fallen in 1924. The Hertzog Ministry, bound by its elec- 
tion pledges, then introduced the Areas Reservation and 
Immigration and Registration (Further Provision) Bill, 
a measure much more stringent than its predecessor and 
avowedly intended, while eschewing force, “to supple- 
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ment . . . the inducement which is held out to Indians to 
leave the country.” ‘This Bill, shelved in 1925, has been 
brought forward again this session. It is the immediate 
cause of the present crisis in the relations of South Africa 


and India. 


Il. Tue Present Crisis 


HE present situation in South Africa is a complex of 

many co-existing forces. It is sometimes described as 
a case of trade rivalry—and undoubtedly it is in the field 
of retail trade that the competition of the Indian to-day is 
most acutely felt by the European. It is sometimes regarded 
as another manifestation of the colour prejudice which is so 
markedly displayed by the white South African. Again one 
finds stress laid upon the habits of life of the Indian, who 
forms the vast majority of the Natal Asiatic population— 
his neglect of sanitary requirements, his uncouth religious 
festivals—which make it intolerable for the European to 
live in close proximity to him. All these are elements which 
have to be taken account of. But all of them would not be 
sufficient to account for the situation as it now is, were it 
not for the overshadowing influence of the Native problem. 
The European population is at present much exercised—not 
unnaturally perhaps—about what the future may hold for it 
in South Africa, surrounded as it is by a much larger native 
population. It is frankly alarmed at the gradual rise of 
the native population in civilisation and education, and is 
eager to grasp at any expedient which seems to promise a 
way of security. Into this somewhat strained situation the 
Indian and the problems which he raises come as an irritant. 
The Native problem is indigenous to the soil. The Indian 
is a stranger, and he brings another racial antagonism 
into South Africa. Socially he stands distinct from the 
European, and yet he is dependent on the European in the 
sense that he would not survive permanently in the country 
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without the presence of the European. He is thus by many 
of the Europeans regarded as a parasite, in that he depends 
in a sense on the protection of the European, while at the 
same time, by his competition he weakens the position of 
the European vis-a-vis the native. The grant to him of 
concessions, political or economic, will, they feel, be used to 
reinforce the demands of the natives for similar treat- 
ment, and will make their demand still more difficult to 
meet. 

The Bill now before Parliament was brought in by the 
Minister during the session of 1925, but was not carried 
beyond its first reading. The intention was to give full 
time for its consideration during the parliamentary recess 
and pass it into law during the current session. It contains 
three main provisions. The first is identical with the Class 
Areas Bill introduced by the Smuts Government in 1924, 
and enables urban local authorities, subject to the approval 
after enquiry of the Union Government, to set apart 
separate residential and trading areas. The second is to 
prohibit the acquisition of land outside an area in Natal 
extending thirty miles inland from the coast and there only 
from a person of the same class. The third limits to a 
period of five years the exercise of the right given to 
Indians as a result of the so-called Smuts-Gandhi agreement 
to introduce wives from India. 

Shortly after the introduction of the Bill in 1925 nego- 
tiations were opened between the Government of India 
and the Union Government with the object on the part 
of the Government of India of obtaining the consent of 
the Union Government to holding a round table con- 
ference on the questions raised by the Bill. The Union 
Government, however, took the position that they would 
not go into a conference in which presumably they would 
be expected to make concessions without the prospect of 
counterbalancing advantage to the Union, and they there- 
fore made it a condition of the holding of a conference 
that the Government of India should agree to assist in 
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bringing about a more effective scheme of voluntary 
repatriation of Indians from South Africa. The Govern- 
ment of India could not agree to this condition and the 
proposal for a conference accordingly fell through. The 
Government of India then suggested the sending of a dele- 
gation to South Africa to enquire into the position on the 
spot and to report to them. This was agreed to by the 
Union Government who also offered to allow the delegation 
to represent the views of their Government and of local 
Indians before the Select Committee of the House of 
Assembly to which the Bill was to be referred after passing 
its second reading. After receiving the first report from this 
delegation the Government of India made a further 
proposal, viz.: that the Union Government should not 
proceed with their proposed legislation pending the ap- 
pointment of a commission of enquiry similar to that 
which sat in 1921. To this request, however, the Union 
Government was unable to accede on the ground that 
such a step would involve postponing the contemplated 
legislation for the present session of Parliament, and that, 
in the face of the public impatience for a solution of the 
question, could not be agreed to. Having thus refused 
two proposals of the Government of India, the Union 
Government felt that they would be putting themselves 
in the wrong if they appeared to be forcing through legis- 
lation of this kind without giving the fullest opportunity 
for the Indian case to be put before the House and the 
country, and that they would be creating an atmosphere 
which was not conducive to the successful solution of our 
difficulties. They therefore offered to give the Govern- 
ment of India an opportunity of stating its case in the 
fullest possible manner by setting up a Select Committee 
to consider the whole matter before the second reading of 
the Bill, subject to certain conditions to ensure that the 
Committee would report in time to allow the legislation 
to be proceeded with during this session. The Government 
of India accepted this proposal and accordingly, on a 
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statement by the Minister of the Interior on February 17, 
the House resolved to discharge the order for the second 
reading of the Bill and to refer the subject matter to a 
Select Committee with instructions to bring up a report on 
or before April1. The time was afterwards, on the request 
of the Committee, extended to April 23. "The Committee 
has taken voluminous evidence not only from the Indian 
Government delegation but from the Indians in South 
Africa and also from municipalities and other public 
bodies. At the time of writing it has not yet presented 
its report. 

The action of the Government in agreeing to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee before the second reading of 
their Bill undoubtedly gives an opportunity which, it 
may be hoped, will not be lost, for approaching this 
most difficult problem in a spirit of statesmanship and 
friendly co-operation. A share of the credit for this 
auspicious beginning must in fairness be accorded to the 
members of the delegation—-Mr. G. R. Paddison of the 
Indian Civil Service, Sir Devaprasad Sarvadakari, the Hon. 


Syed Raza Ali and Mr. G. S. Bajpai. They have carried 
out their mission here with remarkable ability and unfailing 
tact and moderation in difficult circumstances. 


South Africa. 
April 22, 1926. 


PostcriPT 


The day after the despatch of this article, Dr. Malan, 
the Minister of the Interior, put before the South African 
House of Assembly, the following formula, the terms of 
which have been agreed to by the Union Government 
and the deputation from the Government of India. It was 
approved with only one dissentient voice.—EpiTor. 

The Government of the Union of South Africa and the Govern- 
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ment of India have been further in communication with each other 
regarding the best method of arriving at an amicable solution of the 
Indian problem. The Government of the Union have impressed on 
the Government of India that public opinion in South Africa will 
not view with favour any settlement which does not hold out a 
reasonable prospect of safeguarding the maintenance of Western 
standards of life by just, legitimate means. The Government of 
India are prepared to assist in exploring all possible methods of 
settling the Asiatic question, and have offered to enter into conference 
with the Union Government for the purpose. Any proposals that 
the conference might make would be subject to confirmation by the 
Governments of the two countries. The Union Government has 
accepted the offer of the Government of India, and in order to ensure 
that the conference should meet under the best auspices has decided, 
subject to the approval of the Select Committee and Parliament, 
not to proceed further with the Areas Reservation and Immigration 
and Registration (Further Provision) Bill until the results of the con- 
ference are available. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. Tue Potrricat SrruaTion 


HEN Mr. Coates was chosen by the Reform party 

to be its leader and Prime Minister, he refused to 
undertake the reconstruction of the Cabinet until his 
authority had been assured by a mandate from the country. 
That mandate was given in generous measure in November 
last, and as no announcement of Cabinet changes had 
been made up to the end of the year, the advent of the 
New Year was marked by a lively public interest in the 
question and much speculation. It was known before- 
hand that there would be vacancies to fill on account of the 
retirement of Sir Heaton Rhodes (Defence), Sir Francis 
Bell (Attorney-General and External Affairs), and Mr. 
D. H. Guthrie (Minister without portfolio). There was 
also the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Massey, and 
it was generally expected that at least one or two of the 
remaining Ministers would make way for others. The 
Prime Minister announced on January 15 that the follow- 
ing new appointments to the Cabinet had been made, 
namely : 

Mr. O. J. Hawken, Minister of Agriculture; Mr. F. J. 
Rolleston, Minister of Justice and Minister of Defence; 
and Mr. J. A. Young, Minister of Health. Sir Francis 
Bell was to retain his seat in the Executive Council without 
portfolio, Mr. Downie Stewart, already Minister of Customs, 
Industries and Commerce, succeeding him as Attorney- 
General; and the portfolio of Finance was to be trans- 
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ferred to Mr. W. Downie Stewart as from the end of the 
current financial year, Mr. W. Nosworthy continuing to 
administer the Treasury in the meantime. Existing 
Ministers, in so far as they were not affected by the fore- 
going changes, were to retain their offices. This meant 
the retention in the Cabinet, for the time being at least, 
of all existing Ministers. 

These changes have been received with approval, qualified 
by the understanding, based upon the Prime Minister’s 
announcement, that they represent only a first instalment 
of reconstruction. The personnel of the new Ministry has 
created no surprise. Mr. Hawken is qualified by knowledge 
and sympathy to administer agricultural affairs; Mr. 
Young has shown in various public offices, and in a long 
parliamentary career, a painstaking thoroughness which 
will stand him in good stead in health administration ; 
whilst Mr. Rolleston brings to the discharge of his new 
duties an ability which has made him conspicuous as a 
private member, though he has served as such for only one 
parliamentary term. In connection with the retirement 
of Sir Francis Bell, Mr. Coates made the following state- 
ment : 


It is well known that the Right Hon. Sir Francis Bell has expressed 
his intention of retiring from Ministerial life, and his resignation 
of his office as Attorney-General will take effect at once, but he 
will retain the portfolio of External Affairs until his departure for 
Europe in March next, when he will leave to act as New Zealand’s 
representative at the Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva. 
This, perhaps, is not the proper occasion to refer at length to the 
conspicuous public service Sir Francis Bell has rendered to the 
Dominion, but I can say that the high position occupied by him for 
so many years in the Government will indeed be hard to fill. 


The announcement contained the following important 
statement about the Prime Minister’s position in the 
Cabinet : 


I am of opinion that the Prime Minister should not be burdened 
with a mass of administrative detail connected with State Depart- 
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ments, but should rather be available to render his Ministers assist- 
ance in discussing and deciding suitable organisation and staff to 
give proper effect to policy decisions. 

I take this opportunity to announce that whilst I am retaining 
Public Works for the present, a change in the Ministerial control 
of this Department is contemplated shortly. I hope to be in a 
position to advise further appointments early in the year. 

Since assuming the leadership of the Government last year I 
have become increasingly impressed with the manifold activities 
and almost unlimited scope of the work attaching to the office of 
Prime Minister, involving, as they do, very heavy demands on time 
and attention. In our democratic community the Prime Minister 
is called upon, perforce, to attend to a large amount of detail work 
which leaves him but little time to devote mature consideration to 
many important matters in the wider field of policy. The Prime 
Minister, in my opinion, should be relieved of much of this attention 
to detail in order that a great deal more of his time may be usefully 
employed in the general interests of the Dominion. 

Moreover, the development of closer inter-Imperial relations, 
which may be said to have had birth in the Imperial War Cabinets 
and Conferences nine or ten years ago, is now increasing to such an 
extent that in the opinion of the Government the time has arrived 
when special provision should be made to deal with this highly 
important branch of our work. I am strongly of the opinion that all 
such matters should come under the jurisdiction of the Prime 
Minister, especially in view of the fact that he is the official repre- 
sentative of the Dominion at all Imperial Conferences, and in this 
capacity is the person who is invested with the requisite authority 
to speak on behalf of the Government and the country in the councils 
of the Empire. 

It is only right to say that the staff of the Prime Minister’s office, 
with limited personnel, has in the past efficiently carried on a 
tremendous volume of work, but I am convinced that the demands 
have now become too heavy to enable adequate consideration to be 
given to the many important questions which arise in the course of 
administration. 

Therefore, with a view to a more effective organisation, I have 
decided to create a Prime Minister’s Department under a permanent 
departmental head, and also to appoint to the staff of the new Depart- 
ment a special officer, whose duty will be chiefly confined to Imperial 
and external affairs arising in the course of the continuous process 
of communication and consultation which is now in force as between 
His Majesty’s Government and the Dominions. 

By this means a more complete system of co-ordination will be 
brought into practice in connection with our Imperial work. The 
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additional expenditure involved in the creation of this Department 
need not be large, but it will be amply justified by increased efficiency 
and organisation. 

Mr. F. D. Thomson, C.M.G., who has for many years held the 
position of chief private secretary to the Prime Minister, will be 
appointed permanent head of the new Department. The special 
officer to be appointed to the External Affairs Branch of the Depart- 
ment will be announced in due course. 

In announcing the creation of this Department I would like to add 
a few words of a personal nature bearing upon the change. I do 
not wish the public to infer that I desire to isolate myself in any 
way or make myself inaccessible to members of the community 
who are desirous of seeing me; on the contrary, I shall continue to 
welcome such visits and to have the opportunity of mutual discussion 
of matters connected with the administration of the public affairs 
of our country. 

What I do hope to achieve by the setting up of such an organisa- 
tion (said the Prime Minister in conclusion) is a greater measure of 
efficiency in dealing with official matters, and more time to devote 
personally to promoting the well-being of all sections of our people. 
In saying this it must not be understood that the Prime Minister is 
the only responsible member of the Government, but experience has 
proved that very often there is a tendency on the part of persons to 
go over the heads of Ministers of the Crown in bringing various 
matters to the attention of the Prime Minister, resulting frequently 
in duplication and unnecessary delay in dealing with them. 


Universal favour was accorded by the Press to this deci- 
sion of Mr. Coates to free himself from multitudinous 
duties pertaining to several important portfolios, in order 
that he might exercise general supervision over policy, 
legislation and administration, and devote special attention 
to Imperial affairs. Whilst general regret is expressed 
that he is relinquishing the portfolio of Public Works, in 
which he first won his spurs, his wisdom in breaking away 
from the custom of his predecessors is recognised. As 
the matter was put by the New Zealand Herald on 


January 19: 


He will endeavour to co-ordinate the work of his colleagues in their 
various capacities, will oversee the business of governing the country, 
will deal with the broader lines of policy, and will hold himself in 
readiness to handle any problems that may arise, bearing upon the 
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interests of the nation or of the Empire. The innovation makes for 
real statesmanship. Its introduction is of itself a statesmanlike move. 
It is in keeping with British precedent. During the war Mr. Lloyd 
George divested himself of all subsidiary duties, leaving himself free 
for the great task of national leadership. His successors have since 
followed his example. In Australia and Canada recently the Prime 
Minister has held but one portfolio—External Affairs in each instance. 
New Zealand will now fall into line. The change is intrinsically 
sound. It has long been due. 


II. Tue Hicu CommissionERsHIP 


HE appointment of Sir James Parr to succeed Sir 

James Allen as representative of this country in 
London has for some time past been more or less of an 
open secret, and the public were prepared for the official 
announcement made on February 24. Sir James Allen 
has worthily filled the office for the last six years, and 
even those who were formerly his political opponents 
are free to admit that he has carried out his various and 
exacting duties with exceptional zeal and ability. As 


was stated by The Dominion (Wellington) on February 25 : 


Apart from what may be called the routine duties of the High 
Commissionership, it has fallen to the lot of Sir James Allen to 
represent New Zealand on the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
to playa part of some importance in connection with the organisation 
of the Wembley Exhibition, and in addition to act in a new way 
as an intermediary between the Government he represents and that 
of Great Britain. It is the general verdict that in all these matters 
he has worthily upheld the credit of the Dominion and enhanced 
his own reputation. 


Sir James Parr has many qualities which should stand 
him in good stead in assuming his new duties. He has 
had a legal training and long Ministerial experience, and 
has at all times exhibited a deep interest in Imperial affairs, 
There is, however, a note of reserve in the newspaper 
comments upon the appointment. After referring to 
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the fact that the appointment follows precedent, being in 
the nature of a reward for the faithful discharge of Min- 
isterial duty, The New Zealand Herald (a leading Government 
organ) of February 24 went on to say: 


Since the Government has seen fit to maintain this tradition 
Sir James Parr’s claims to consideration cannot well be gainsaid. 
Nevertheless, it is to be regretted that the Government’s choice 
did not fall on someone more obviously qualified to discharge the 
multifarious duties of the office. It involves high diplomatic 
capacity, marked commercial ability, exclusive organising experience 
and particularly expert acquaintance with finance. Without in 
any way reflecting on Sir James Parr’s qualifications for the port- 
folios he has held in the Cabinet, it may be said that he will probably 
find the duties of the High Commissionership extremely exacting. 
But he will carry with him, when he leaves to undertake these duties, 
the good wishes of the Dominion for a successful career in his new 
role. 


The future of the office of High Commissioner is a 
subject upon which there has been from time to time a 
good deal of discussion. The commercial side of the 
work has become of such importance that one suggestion 
is that it would be profitable to appoint a specially qualified 


trade Commissioner, leaving the High Commissioner free 
for what might be described as the political side of the 
work. The appointment by the Australian Government 
of a political liaison officer to the staff of its High Com- 
missioner in London has added point to the suggestion ; 
but the general opinion appears to be that the existing 
system meets the case in so far as New Zealand is concerned. 
At all events it was on a recent occasion definitely stated 
by Mr. Coates that he could see no advantage in adding 
political power to the High Commissionership. The 
creation by Mr. Coates of a Prime Minister’s Department, 
with a special officer whose duties will be confined chiefly 
to Imperial and external affairs, is undoubtedly an im- 
portant step in inter-Imperial consultation, so far as this 
Dominion is concerned. In the development of this 
Department it may be hoped that some permanent secre- 
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tariat devoted to Imperial affairs will be evolved, and in 
any case it should be revealed whether a change in the 
method of representation in London is necessary. 


III. ImmicRaTION 


HE subject of Empire migration has in recent months 

been prominently before the public, and definite 
movements are on foot in various quarters to supplement 
the efforts of the Government. 

In these days when so many public statements are being 
made as to the necessity for special efforts to increase the 
volume of the stream of immigration into this country, it 
is important to state that there is and has long been 
throughout New Zealand a strongly held (though more or 
less silent) body of opinion to the effect that we are very 
nearly reaching the limit of our capacity for absorption 
by existing methods. The rationale of such opinion is 
that the future prosperity of New Zealand, from the 
point of view both of wealth and the welfare of the people, 
lies in the steady development of her primary industries, 
which, of necessity, absorb numbers more slowly than would 
be the case if we were an industrial country. Whilst there 
has been in recent years a steady development of our 
secondary industries, there is a distinct limit to their 
scope, in view of the remoteness of New Zealand from great 
centres of population, and the consequent handicap im- 
posed on such industries when thrown into competition 
with the markets of the world. 

To those whose view of the immigration problem is 
influenced primarily by the prevailing conditions in the 
mother country on the one hand, and the apparently 
slow movement of population towards this Dominion on 
the other, it is well to point out that the common notion 
that the population of Australia and New Zealand is 
increasing slowly is not borne out by statistical facts. 
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In an article on “ Australian Population: Its Nature and 
Growth,” by the Australian Commonwealth Statistician, 
Mr. Wickens, published in the first number of The Economic 
Record (the newly-established journal of the Economic 
Society of Australia and New Zealand), it is pointed out 
that : 


Taking the forty years from 1881 to 1921, New Zealand 
occupied pride of place in rate of increase of population with 23 per 
thousand per annum, Australia ranking second with 22, the United 
States third with 19, and Canada fourth with 18. For the same period 
of forty years, Japan averaged 11 per thousand per annum, England 
and Wales 9, Scotland 7, and Sweden 7, while Ireland averaged a 
decrease of 3 per thousand per annum. 


In an ably written article on “ Mass Migration,” con- 
tributed by Professor J. B. Condliffe, of Christchurch, to 
The Evening Post (Wellington), of March 1, 1926, the writer 


states : 


It is an essential fact, from which all discussions of immigration 
ought to start, that the population of New Zealand is even now 
increasing faster than that of any other country in the world, and 
more than twice as fast as the bogey-land Japan. Even the un- 
restricted immigration of America and the free land grants and 
cheap passages of Canada have failed to increase the populations 
of those countries as fast as ours has been increasing for the past 
forty years. These forty years, it may be noted, include at their 
beginning ten of the worst years the Dominion ever saw, when 
population for a time actually declined, and exclude the previous 
immigration boom of the Vogel period—which was directly re- 
sponsible for the subsequent decline. The rapidity of increase 
in the last thirty years is, therefore, convincing proof of the attractive 
power of our rich resources without undue State- or public-aided 
immigration. 


He goes on to say that the remarkable steadiness of the 
increase of population over a period of forty years lends 
some point to the Commonwealth Statistician’s suggestion 
that there is an immigration figure which represents 
“ our average net power of absorbing immigrants,” and that 
it might be well also to ponder over that official’s further 
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remark that Australia had in the past, like a boa constrictor, 
been in the habit of bolting its immigrants and then resting 
till it had digested them. “Such a process of alternate 
gorging and inertness,” reflects Mr. Wickens, “ does not 
seem the most desirable way to organise the development 
of the country.” 

The burden of Professor Condliffe’s article is that in 
considering our attitude towards mass immigration schemes 
based mainly upon sentiment and borrowed money, it is 
essential to appeal to the hard economic and historical 
facts of the situation. There was no reason to doubt the 
general premises of the argument for immigration into 
New Zealand. The great need at the present time was 
that we should accept the facts of the world’s markets and 
set about the adjustment of our costs of production 
to a lower level of values. What Britain needed from us 
most of all was a steadily growing volume of high quality 
raw material and foodstuffs at lower prices, which would 
enable her sorely handicapped export industries to com- 
pete on better terms with their rivals in world markets. 


Provided that these domestic and temporary difficulties 
of ours were faced in a sensible way, the Dominion could 
absorb, as she had been doing, a steady and substantial 
stream of well selected immigrants. But it was essential 


to realise, in the words of the Commonwealth Statistician, 
that : 


As an organism we can satisfactorily grow only by absorption, 
not mere accretion, and in any measure taken to stimulate the 
growth much more attention needs to be devoted to the nature 
of this wonderful organism than is usually paid by those whose 
main advice is to “ get large quick.” 


Professor Condliffe proceeds to refer to the costly failure 
of the group settlement scheme in Western Australia, in 
spite of the advantage of large loan moneys under the 
Empire Settlement Act, 1922, and states that many 
students of economics are likely to agree with Professor 
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Shaun (Professor of Economics at Perth) who, in an article 
published in the first number of The Economic Record, 
draws the conclusion that this latest of many failures 
in group settlement is due not only to errors in adminis- 
tration, but to a more fundamental cause, viz., “ the attempt 
to do by mass action on the initiative of the State what 
has previously been done by individuals.” Professor 
Condliffe concludes his article with the statement that 
there was a good deal to be said for the New Zealand 
Government’s hesitation to commit itself beyond its 
proper function, which was to organise and administer 
our own Dominion so that it would continue to be the 
prosperous and happy country that has in the past forty 
years been able to attract immigrants of their own volition 
in fine quality and sufficient numbers to give it the highest 
rate of increase among the populations of the world. 

\n indication of the attitude of the Government upon 
the question of settling immigrants upon the land was given 
by the Minister of Lands (Mr. A. D. McLeod) in replying 
to a recent deputation asking for Government assistance 
in placing young men from overseas on farms in the North.* 
The Minister stated definitely that he would not give 
preference to immigrants over New Zealand-born persons 
in connection with land settlement. He had, he said, 
investigated the Imperial Government’s immigration 
scheme, but so far had not been able to see much daylight 
through the proposals. The New Zealand Government 
had been criticised for not making more use of the maximum 
amount of {500 provided by the British Government for 
overseas settlement of each individual immigrant. Con- 
sidering that the Government had just completed a scheme 
for settling 10,000 returned soldiers, he was not prepared 
to give place to any immigrant as likely to be more com- 
petent in farming land. There was little prospect of 
settling immigrants at a cost of {500 each, taking into 


* See The Evening Post, February 13, 1926. 
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account their knowledge of the conditions in New Zealand. 
A man could not be put on a comparatively small section 
and given anything like a start under {1,000 or £1,200. 
Western Australia found that its scheme worked out in 
somewhat the same way there. For the 4,000 men whom 
the West. Australian Government took under the scheme, 
the latest figure showed that settlement cost {£2,250 
aman. The Imperial authorities only found £500 of that, 
and over 50 per cent. of the farms taken over were sub- 
sequently abandoned, when the men went into the towns. 
The most successful form of settlement had always been 
made by people who came to New Zealand, worked for 
wages, saved a little money, and then took up land for 
themselves. 

The foregoing utterance on the part of the Minister of 
Lands was commented upon by The New Zealand Herald, 
February 15, 1926, as follows : 


With the anxiety shown by Mr. McLeod to supply first the wants 
of New Zealanders seeking land there can be nothing but sympathy. 
This should be the first anxiety of his Department ; but it cannot be 
the limit of its labours. Surely it cannot be maintained that a 
country like this, with its manifold attractions and advantages, can 
be made a close preserve for the comparative handful of people 
occupying it. In any event, does the Minister really mean to say, 
as he implies, that the Flock House scheme and the system of bringing 
boys from the English public schools are wholly futile? That is 
the logical sequel of what he has said ; and it must be remembered 
these two processes are in active operation. He cannot seriously 
believe that New Zealand has nothing to offer Britain where the 
outward pressure of a swollen population is being felt more and more 


every day. 


It may be said quite definitely in this important matter 
that public opinion is in accord with the general principle 
that this country should do its utmost to assist the mother- 
land, and at the same time share in the mutual benefits 
accruing from a closer settlement of the Dominion. The 
practical application of the principle is not, however, an 
easy matter. In this country there is no cheap land in the 
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sense of land which may readily be turned to profitable 
account. Capital on a large scale is required to deal in a 
comprehensive manner with the development of those 
lands which are at present rendered unattractive to the 
settler by reason of their poor quality and isolation. If the 
mother country in its own interests, and the interests of its 
industries, is desirous of stimulating migration to New 
Zealand, here is an opportunity for some of its industrial 
leaders to invest capital in the development of our waste 
lands. Once that development takes place, there should be 
no lack of immigrants in its wake. The question of capital 
lies at the root of the problem, experience showing that 
migration has always been largely influenced by the flow of 
capital to the country to which the immigrant is making 
his way. 


IV. Wueat PropuctTion AND Price ContTrou 


NDER this heading an historical summary of the 


transactions of the Government in relation to the 
wheat supplies of the Dominion since the year 1914 has 
already appeared in these pages.* Reference was then made 
to the division of public opinion about the action of the 
Government, one section maintaining that it was fully 
justified as a way of protecting and ensuring the people’s 
bread supply and keeping down the price of bread, whilst 
another section was equally insistent that the supply 
would have been maintained and the price to the consumer 
kept even lower, had the Government not interfered. 
Reference was also made to the desire of the Government, 
after the cessation of the flour subsidies in 1923, to withdraw 
from the control of wheat and the prices of wheat products, 
and to the fact that for various reasons it had so far found 
itself unable to withdraw. It had, indeed, in respect of the 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 60, September 1925, p. 850-56. 
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1925-26 season, responded once more to the agitation of 
the growers and the millers for protection. That protec- 
tion, as embodied in an arrangement made in May 1925, 
took the following form, namely: that the millers were to 
pay for all wheat sown in 1925 and harvested in 1925-26 
at fixed prices (averaging 6s. 7d. per bushel), any surplus 
offered over milling requirements to be purchased by the 
millers at the same price ; that flour was to remain at £18 
per ton, bran and pollard to be reduced to £7 and £8 per 
ton respectively ; that wheat growers were to sow an 
area of wheat calculated to provide for the whole of the 
Dominion’s requirements ; that the duty on wheat would 
remain at the then existing figure, and importation would 
not be interfered with; that if necesary, to protect the 
millers in 1926, an embargo would be placed on the importa- 
tion of flour ; that the price of bread was not to be increased. 

Interesting developments have since taken place. In 
December 1925 an announcement was made by the 
recently appointed Minister of Agriculture, Mr. O. J. 
Hawken, that, at the request of a meeting of representatives 
of wheat growers and others that same month, the Govern- 
ment had agreed to control the marketing of the approach- 
ing wheat harvest and to import the necessary additional 
supplies from overseas—this action following upon the 
already mentioned agreement between growers and millers 
of May 1925. On January 19, 1926, a conference of the 
Canterbury wheat growers was held at which resolutions 
were passed requesting the Government to grant a market 
free of control for this season, and to impose an extra duty 
of £1 per ton on imported flour. The resolution in favour 
of a free market gave as a reason the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to extend the control beyond the present season. On 
January 21, 1926, an announcement of the Government’s 
decision to abandon control was made by the Minister of 
Agriculture in the following terms, inter alia : 


For various reasons the meeting of growers on December 3 decided 
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that the most satisfactory method of carrying out the spirit of this 
tentative agreement (i.¢., the agreement of May 1925) would be by 
means of Government control, 2nd their request for control was 
made accordingly. ‘The meeting also asked that Government should 
take control for a subsequent period of three years, and suggested 
that the price for the first of such three years should be on the basis 
of 7s. per bushel for Tuscan wheat. No indication was given that 
the request for control of the approaching harvest was dependent 
upon control being agreed to for subsequent years. At a later date, 
however, when it was made clear that the Government would not 
agree to a continuance of control, growers expressed a desire to 
rescind the decision in favour of control at the suggested prices for 
this year and have, in view of the world market levels, sought free 
market conditions. A meeting of growers was held on January 19 
at Ashburton, and they have now cancelled their request of Decem- 
ber 3, and have asked for a free market with duties imposed on 
importations. 

The Government has not sought control, and it decided upon such 
action only at the request of the parties. Such request now having 
been cancelled, the Government has agreed to abandon control 
and to allow the market to take its own course behind the pro- 
tection of the tariff, which, however, may at a later date require to 
be adjusted or modified as may be found necessary. 

The action necessarily taken by Government in preparation for 
the institution of control will be cancelled, and Orders-in-Council 
prohibiting the importation of wheat and wheat products and pro- 
hibiting private dealing in the new season’s wheat will be revoked 
at an early date. 


Following upon this decision on the part of the Govern- 
ment, the clash of interests among those concerned in the 
price of wheat immediately became evident. From the 
point of view of the millers, it was urged that under free 
market conditions they would be unable to compete with 
Australian flour if the existing duty on wheat were imposed, 
and if no increased protection were given by an increase in 
the duty on flour; and furthermore, that if the milling 
industry were forced to cease operations, the supply of 
bran and pollard would be insecure, and any importations 
would necessarily be at very high prices. From the point 
of view of the poultrymen, strong objection would be raised 
to the payment of the existing duty on wheat, which would 
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necessarily be imported in considerable quantities into the 


North Island. 

On February 4, 1926, prominence was given to the 
following proposals submitted by the president of the 
Millers’ Association to the Dominion Executive of the New 


Zealand Farmers’ Union for the solution of the wheat 
difficulty : 


(1) To make New Zealand wheat prices the average of 7s. 3d. 
f.o.b. (this would mean an increase in the price of flour of say {2 1s. 
per ton, or the equivalent of 1d. per four pound loaf). 

(2) The Government to import the balance of wheat required, and 
distribute duty free on certain lines indicated. 


(3) A Government control to be instituted, with an embargo on 
flour. 


The proposals also included a suggestion that the Govern- 
ment should set up a commission to go into the whole 
question and this suggestion was supported by the 
Dominion Executive of the Farmers’ Union. 

The proposals made by the president of the Millers’ 
Association were strongly criticised in an official statement 
issued by the Labour party, in which the whole wheat 
position was carefully examined in its relation to the 
consumer, with the object of showing that the proposals 
made would have the effect of passing on to the general 
public the burden of added profits to the millers and 
bakers. The statement also charged the growers with 
breaking the spirit and the letter of the agreement of May 
1925, the foundation of which was that a sufficient area 
should be sown to meet the Dominion’s requirements of 
eight million bushels, whereas the area actually sown gave 
rise to a shortage of between three and four million bushels. 
It was alleged that with knowledge of such shortage, and of 
the fact that there was a short crop in Australia, the 
growers pressed for a free market so as to reap the advantage 
of high prices. 

The policy of the Government was announced on 
February 23, 1926, by the intimation that the duty on wheat 
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of 1s. 2$d. per bushel (2s. per cental) was to remain, to- 
gether with the duty of £3 on flour and {1 on bran and 
pollard. In addition, permits would be granted for the 
importation of fowl wheat under supervision free of duty 
until next harvest. The Government in thus leaning 
towards the interests of the grower states that 


it is desirable in the interests of the country generally that every 
encouragement should be given to ensure wheat being grown and 
that all over the world each country is tending more and more to 
absorb its own wheat production and it is becoming increasingly 
dangerous for a country like New Zealand to be dependent even 
partially on oversea supplies, 


The situation as it stands is not acceptable to the millers, 
but the Government is standing firm on its present policy, 
which is to give the growers every encouragement to 
increase production, though the anomaly remains that in 
spite of such encouragement they are failing to grow 
sufficient for the country’s requirements. The result of 
the free market does not appear to have been entirely 
satisfactory from the point of view of the growers, the 
latest indications being that the millers are steadily refusing 
to pay their prices. Incidentally, the present position is 
viewed with satisfaction by the poultrymen, who at the 
annual conference of their Association held on March 5, 
1926, placed on record their “ appreciation and congratu- 
lations to the Minister of Agriculture on the attitude he 
had taken up over the wheat question.” 

What the result of the existing contest between the 
millers and the growers will be upon the policy of the 
Government it is difficult to say. The milling interests 
are for the time being suffering a reverse, and their position 
is not improved by the fact that the Crown was successful 
towards the end of last year in its appeal against the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the proceedings taken by the 
Crown for the recovery of penalties under the Commercial 
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Trusts Act 1910.* An interesting position now exists 
relative to such proceedings. The Court of Appeal f 
reversed the decision of the Supreme Court by a majority 
of three judges to two, which means that three Supreme 
Court judges have pronounced in favour of the Crown’s 
case and three against. An appeal to the Privy Council 
by the milling interests is now pending. 


New Zealand. March 30, 1926. 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 60, September 1925, p. 855. 
} New Zealand Law Reports, 1925, p. 753- 








